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PREFACE. 


In  introducing  another  work  upon  Materia  Medica,  in 
addition  to  those  already  before  the  public,  the  writers 
desire  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  strictly  ele- 
mentary; and,  in  so  far  as  the  description  of  the  drugs 
is  concerned,  nothing  more  than  a  compilation.  The 
necessity  for  this  outline  has  been  pressed  upon  them 
for  some  time  by  students  with  whom  they  are  re- 
spectively connected,  as  well  as  by  gentlemen  in  con- 
siderable practice,  both  of  whom  felt  the  inconvenience 
of  reading  through  extended  treatises,  with  a  view  to 
those  essential  points  of  instruction  which  might  be 
conveyed  in  fewer  words  and  be  less  encumbered  with 
extrinsic  matter.  Without  depreciating,  then,  the  larger 
works  in  our  language  as  books  of  reference,  the  present 
is  intended  to  be  one  every  word  of  which  the  student 
ought  to  read,  and  with  whose  entire  contents  he  should 
render  himself  familiar. 

Besides  endeavouring  to  curtail  the  subject,  it  has 
been  a  primary  object  to  facilitate  its  study  by  arrange- 
ment ;  accordingly,  every  article  has  been  treated  of,  as 
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far  as  practicable,  under  the  same  heads  and  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  general  principles  of  Therapeutics,  with 
those  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  Materia  Medica,  have  been  included  in  separate 
introductions,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  and  to  exhibit  a 
connected  view  of  each.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that 
those  articles  only  which  are  rendered  officinal  by  the 
London  College  are  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  work ; 
all  others,  which  have  been  regarded  as  deserving  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  having  been  thrown  into  an 
appendix,  together  with  those  therapeutical  means  to 
which  a  distinct  place  could  not  be  assigned  on  the  plan 
adopted. 

The  authors  beg  to  assure  gentlemen  advanced 
in  their  studies,  or  already  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  their  profession,  that  it  is  far  from  their  wish 
dogmatically  to  decide,  upon  doubtful  questions  of 
therapeutics ;  since  here,  as  well  as  upon  the  action  of 
medicines  (at  all  times  delicate  ground),  they  have 
merely  advanced  the  opinions  which  they  have  adopted 
themselves,  leaving  it  to  the  professional  reader  to  deal 
with  them  as  his  judgment  will  suggest.  They  would 
willingly  have  avoided  entering  upon  the  latter  of  these 
points  at  all,  feeling,  as  they  do,  that,  even  now,  chemical 
science  is  only  just  beginning  to  indicate  the  road  which 
must  be  travelled  for  its  solution :  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  in  an  equal  degree  convinced  that  some 
standard,  however  imperfect,  must  be  raised,  around 
which  the  student  may  collect  individual  facts.- 

As  respects  the  sources  of  their  information,  but  little 
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need  be  said.  For  the  description  of  the  British  drugs 
the  large  works  of  Drs.  Thomson,  Pereira,  and  Christison 
have  been  carefully  collated  and  very  freely  used,  and 
the  established  authors  on  Chemistry,  Natural  History, 
and  Medicine  have  been  consulted  in  matters  connected 
with  these  departments;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
writers  have  not  neglected  the  resources  which  their 
own  experience  has  afforded  them. 

In  dividing  the  labour  of  preparation,  each  has 
assumed  the  portion  most  agreeable  to  his  usual  train  of 
thought  and  reading.  As  regards  the  body  of  the  work, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Inorganic  Division  has  fallen  to 
the  share  of  Dr.  Garrod,  who  has  also  written  all  that  is 
included  under  the  head  of  Chemical  Composition  and 
Relations  in  the  Organic  Department.  The  whole  of 
the  Natural  History  and  the  Organic  Materia  Medica, 
with  the  above  exception,  have  been  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Ballard;  while  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  avoid 
error  by  each  submitting  his  own  portion  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  other.  The  several  introductions 
bear  the  names  of  their  authors.  In  the  last  place, 
the  writers  feel  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Sharpey  and 
Professor  Quain,  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which 
they  have  forwarded  their  project,  and  for  the  very 
friendly  spirit  in  which,  not  on  this  occasion  only,  but 
on  many  others,  they  have  favoured  them  with  their 
valuable  counsel.  It  has  been  their  wish,  in  the  plan 
they  have- pursued,  to  imitate  their  admirable  method 
of  imparting  instruction  ;    and  if  any  of  the  opinions 
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expressed  may  vary  from  those  which  they  learned  from 
them  in  the  lecture-room,  they  feel  convinced  that  it 
will  be  attributed  only  to  that  free  exercise  of  judgment 
which,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  doctrines,  they 
have  ever  been  the  first  to  promote  amongst  their 
pupils. 

2.  King  Edward  Terrace, 

Liverpool  Road,  Islington.  October  1st,  1845. 

9,  Charter-House  Square.  J 
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ELEMENTS    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA. 


THERAPEUTICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Although,  in  a  systematic  work  upon  the  Materia  Medica,  a 
Natural  History  arrangement  of  drugs  has  many  advantages  which 
commend  it  to  our  adoption,  it  is  nevertheless  not  the  first  to 
present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  practical  physician.  He  regards 
the  articles  placed  in  his  hands  as  agents  which  he  is  to  employ  for 
the  combating  of  disease;  and  the  first  question  he  naturally  puts 
with  respect  to  them,  hears  upon  this  important  relation. 

The  two  leading  points  which  attract  attention,  when  we  review 
the  action  of  medicines  upon  the  animal  economy,  are  the  great 
differences  which  exist  in  their  general  activity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  kind  of  operation  they  exert  on  the  other.  Some  may 
be  administered  to  a  large  amount  with  but  a  trifling  effect  upon 
the  body,  while  others  act  as  energetic  poisons  in  very  minute 
doses ;  and  it  is  the  latter  class  which  undoubtedly  furnishes  reme- 
dies of  the  greatest  value.  As  to  the  nature  of  their  operation, 
equal  diversity  prevails.  One  acts  upon  the  intestinal  canal  as  a 
purgative,  causing  it  to  expel  its  contents  per  anum;  another 
occasions  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the 
mouth ;  a  third  produces  sleep  and  alleviates  pain ;  while  a  fourth 
gives  rise  to  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  system.  Some 
increase  the  secretions  generally,  others  that  of  the  skin,  liver  or 
kidneys,  separately  ;  some  elevate  the  tonic  state  of  the  system, 
while  others  depress  it ;  some  augment  the  general  activity  of  the 
circulation  and  vital  functions,  while  others  diminish  the  frequency 
and  force   of  the  heart's  pulsations  and  occasion  syncope. 

It  is  on  this  manifest  diversity  that  the  classification  of  medicines 
at  present  in  use  has  been  grounded,  those  having  been  grouped 
together  which  agree  in  their  obvious  operation.  Medicines  which 
augment  the  intestinal  evacuations,  have  been  included  together 
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under  Cathartics  or  Purgatives;  those  which  increase  the  general 
energy  of  the  vital  phenomena,  under  Stimulants;  others  which 
lower  it,  under  Sedatives. 

But  although  this  arrangement  is  convenient,  it  is  not  strictly 
correct.  It  constantly  happens  that  the  same  medicine,  on  the  view 
of  its  remedial  value,  gains  a  place  in  two  or  several  groups,  while 
in  every  case  its  modus  operandi  is  exactly  the  same,  the  special 
being  but  a  part  of  its  general  operation.  To  take  an  example : 
Ammonia,  internally  administered,  acts  as  a  general  excitant ;  and, 
as  such,  is  very  commonly  prescribed;  but  not  only  does  it  stand 
in  the  class  of  stimulants,  side  by  side  with  alcohol  and  volatile  oils, 
but  it  is  also  placed  in  the  class  of  Diaphoretics  with  Tartar  emetic, 
Ipecacuan  and  Opium.  These  substances,  however,  differ  widely 
from  ammonia  in  the  method  of  their  action  on  the  economy.  It 
remains  for  future  research  into  their  actual  modus  operandi,  to 
found  upon  true  physiological  principles  a  more  accurate  arrange- 
ment of  remedial  agents.  This,  however,  is  a  task  every  where 
beset  with  difficulties ;  and  though  modern  chemistry  is  leading  the 
way  to  its  accomplishment,  by  strict  analyses  both  of  the  substances 
employed  and  of  the  parts  they  influence,  yet  its  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow. 

So  far  as  it  has  already  been  prosecuted,  however,  the  inquiry 
has  not  proved  altogether  fruitless ;  certain  general  principles  having 
been  ascertained,  which  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  enumerate. 

1.  The  first,  having  respect  to  drugs  derived  from  the  organic 
kingdom,  is,  that  none  of  them  act  upon  the  system  by  virtue  of 
every  principle  which  enters  into  their  constitution.  The  great  mass 
of  vegetable  drugs  is  composed  of  substances  either  entirely  or  almost 
inert,  such  as  woody  fibre,  starch,  sugar  and  gum;  and  although 
the  demulcent  property  of  such  of  them  as  are  yielded  up  to  water, 
may  render  them  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
yet,  where  they  are  present  alone,  we  find  no  energetic  influence 
exerted  upon  the  system  at  large.  All  the  most  powerful,  therefore, 
have  been  found  to  contain  some  other  principle  on  which  their 
efficacy  depends,  satisfactorily  proved  by  its  giving  rise  to  similar 
phenomena  with  those  of  the  compound  drug,  while  the  residue 
of  its  preparation  ceases  any  longer  to  produce  them.  We  may 
mention,  by  way  of  example,  Quina  and  Cinchonia  existing  in 
Peruvian  Bark,  Emetina  in  Ipecacuanha,  Strychnia  and  Brucia  in 
Nuoc  Vomica,  Morphia  in  Opium,  Cathartin  in  Senna,  Tannic  acid 
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in  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  volatile  oil  or  an  acrid  fixed  oil 
or  resin  in  the  vegetable  stimulants.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
many  of  the  active  principles  possess  the  chemical  reaction  of  an 
alkali,  as  in  the  first  four  instances  adduced.  Pharmacy  has  at 
various  times  employed  solvents,  with  the  view  of  withdrawing 
thorn  from  their  accompanying  useless  material,  and  exhibiting 
them  in  a  more  convenient  form.  The  Galenical  preparations,  as 
Infusions,  Tinctures,  Extracts,  etc.,  have  this  as  their  chief  object, 
but  of  late  years,  the  chemist  has  placed  in  our  hands  the  principles 
themselves,  either  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  in  such  combination  as 
is  calculated  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  their  action.  Morphia  and 
its  Hydro-chlorate  and  Acetate,  Strychnia,  Di-sulphate  of  Quina, 
Veratria,  and  Aconitina  are  at  present  admitted  into  the  Pharma- 
copeia of  the  London  College ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  further 
additions  to  the  stock  will  in  due  time  be  made. 

2.  When  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
active  principles,  we  obtain  the  singular  result,  that  in  several  of 
those  whose  operation  upon  the  nervous  system  is  manifested  in 
the  most  energetic  manner,  a  certain  similarity  prevails,  which 
arrives  in  some  instances  very  closely  upon  identity.  We  allude, 
not  so  much  to  the  relative  proportion  of  their  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 
and  Oxygen,  as  to  their  possessing  a  minute  proportion  of  Nitro- 
gen ;  as  indicated  in  the  formulae  of  the  following  alkaloids :  — 

Solania     C^H^N  028  Strychnia  C44H23N0O4 

Morphia  C35H20N  06  Brucia        C44H25N207 

Codeia     C35H20N  05  Quina         C20H12N02 

Cinchonia  C20H12N  0 

Picrotoxia,  moreover,  the  active  principle  of  Cocculus  Indicus, 
which  used  to  be  supposed  entirely  tree  from  this  element,  has 
also  been  of  late  shown  by  Francis  to  contain  it,  though  its  exact 
quantity  is  not  yet  ascertained.  To  the  importance  of  this  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  we  must  again  revert ;  merely  indicating 
it  here  as  one  ground  on  which  we  may  predicate  the  activity  of 
a  vegetable  drug,  when  analysis  displays  a  component  with  so 
remarkable  a  character  as  this. 

3.  Again,  the  activity  and  kind  of  operation  of  most  vegetable 
drugs,  may  be  predicated  from  the  structure  and  botanical  con- 
nexions of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Plants 
are  grouped  together  from    certain  affinities   in  structure,   and 
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experience  has  established  the  general  law,  that,  where  a  group 
is  a  very  natural  one,  the  medicinal  qualities  of  every  member  of 
it  are  very  analogous.  This  appears  to  be  grounded  upon  the 
fact  of  each  containing  active  principles,  either  closely  similar, 
or  even  identical  in  chemical  composition  and  effects.  The 
orders  of  Solanacese,  Papaveraceae,  and  Cruciferas  illustrate  this 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  ;  the  two  former  being  narcotic 
and  acting  with  varied  energy  upon  the  cerebro- spinal  functions, 
the  latter  containing  plants  constantly  pungent  and  edible,  either 
employed  as  articles  of  diet,  or  in  ordinary  use  as  condiments. 

4.  Inorganic  remedies,  which  exert  &  powerful  chemical  influence 
upon  organic  matter  generally,  produce  a  similar  effect  upon 
the  human  living  body.  The  only  operation  of  vitality  in 
modifying  their  action,  is  that  of  imparting  a  power  of  resistance, 
effectual  so  long  as  the  chemical  forces  are  not  excessively  strong ; 
but  should  these  be  very  powerful,  it  is  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  chemical  changes  ensue.  This  is  the  case  when  the  con- 
centrated acids  and  alkalies,  or  the  caustic  metallic  salts  come  in 
contact  with  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

5.  We  have  before  observed,  with  regard  to  vegetable  drugs, 
the  energetic  action  of  certain  principles  containing  Nitrogen  in 
their  composition.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  other  elementary 
substances,  allied  to  it  in  their  chemical  characters,  also  possess 
extraordinary  powers  over  the  functions  connected  with  the 
nervous  system.  The  singular  law  which  modern  chemistry  has 
so  fully  developed,  that  one  elementary  substance  in  an  organic 
compound  may  be  replaced  by  another  agreeing  with  it  in 
chemical  relations,  may  perhaps  be  applied  in  .its  explanation. 
The  substances  to  which  we  allude  are  Arsenic,  Antimony  and 
Phosphorus ;  the  first  increases  tone  in  muscular  fibre,  relieves 
various  nervous  affections  of  a  convulsive  or  painful  nature,  and 
cures  ague,  corresponding  in  all  these  respects  to  Quina :  the 
second  lessens  tone,  and  diminishes  the  force  of  the  heart's  action, 
produces  feelings  of  faintness  and  induces  vomiting,  like 
tobacco ;  Phosphorus  operates  as  a  powerful  stimulant  upon  some 
of  the  functions  of  the  encephalon.  All  act  primarily  on  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  the  variety  in  their  operation  is  no  greater 
than  what  is  observed  in  the  organic  principles  alluded  to. 
We  might  perhaps  be  induced,  notwithstanding,  to  look  upon 
this  correspondence   with  some  suspicion,  were  it  not  a  group  of 
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elements  standing  by  no  means  alone  in  tliis  particular.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  prepared  to.  announce  it  as  a  law  established  in  its 
most  extended  bearings  ;  the  chemical  relations  of  elementary 
bodies  are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  for  such  an  application 
of  them  to  be  made.  All  we  would  at  this  time  do,  is  to  refer  to 
the  similarity,  as  well  in  operation  as  in  chemical  relations,  of 
similar  compounds  of  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Copper,  and  of  Iodine  and 
Bromine ;  and,  if  we  avoid  asserting  the  same  principle  to  hold 
good  with  respect  to  the  natural  groups  of  elementary  bodies, 
which  is  generally  received  in  regard  to  the  natural  orders  of 
plants,  it  is  not  because  no  probable  ground  can  be  advanced 
upon  which  to  maintain  our  opinion. 

6.  The  modus  operandi  of  medicinal  agents  may  be  discussed 
under  three  principal  divisions.  Some  act  distinctly  in  a  me- 
chanical manner,  and  some,  as  evidently,  operate  by  the  chemical 
influence  which  they  have  the  power  to  exert.  The  action  of 
fomentations  and  poultices,  presents  an  illustration  of  the  first 
of  these  modes  of  operation;  that  of  strong  acids,  alkalies  and 
caustic  salts,  examples  of  the  second: — a  third  class  differs  from 
either  of  these  in  a  very  important  point;  for,  while  the  action  of 
the  former  is  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  vital 
principle,  these  both  take  an  active  share  in  the  transformations 
it  brings  about,  and  modify  their  ultimate  result.  They  directly 
increase  or  diminish  the  energy  of  the  vital  functions,  as  dis- 
played in  the  phenomena  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  else  alter  in 
some  material  point  the  formation  and  composition  of  the 
secretions  eliminated  from  the  blood.  These  two  kinds  of  effect 
call  for  a  brief  separate  consideration: — 1st,  The  perception  of  a 
sensory  impression  and  the  origination  of  a  motor  influence, 
depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  ccrebro-spinal  centres  per- 
form their  allotted  functions,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
formation of  their  tissue.  Medicines  which  influence  either  of 
these,  therefore,  might  be  supposed  to  act  primarily  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  to  modify  in  some  way  the  chemical 
metamorphoses  which  it  undergoes.  The  active  principles  of 
Opium,  Nux  Vomica,  Cinchona  Bark,  and  Ipecacuan,  for  example, 
might  be  "  supposed  to  take  a  share  in  the  formation  of  new,  or 
the  transformation  of  old  brain  and  nervous  matter."  When, 
therefore,  we  inquire  how  far  these  active  principles,  which 
diminish    sensibility,    produce    tetanic  spasm,   increase   muscular 
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tone,  or  diminish  tone  and  induce  vomiting,  are  fitted  by  their 
composition  to  act  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  singular  result 
announced  by  Professor  Liebig  is  obtained,  "  that  the  com- 
position of  the  most  active  remedies,  namely,  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  related  to  that  of  any  constituent 
of  the  body,  except  only  the  substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain." 
They  all  contain  a  minute  amount  of  nitrogen,  very  much  less 
than  is  discovered  in  the  compounds  of  Proteine,  approaching, 
in  this  respect,  the  fats  which  contain  none.  "If  it  must  be 
admitted  as  an  undeniable  truth,"  argues  this  distinguished 
authority,  "  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is  pro- 
duced from  the  elements  of  vegetable  albumen,  fibrine  or  caseine, 
either  alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  elements  of  non-azotized 
food,  or  of  the  fat  formed  from  the  latter;  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  the  opinion,  that  other  constituents  of  vegetables,  inter- 
mediate in  composition  between  the  fats  and  the  compounds  of 
proteine,  may  be  applied  in  the  organism  to  the  same  purpose." 
— {Animal  Chemistry.) 

2nd.  In  considering  the  mode  in  which  remedies  of  this  class 
alter  the  quantity  of  a  secretion,  or  modify  its  chemical  com- 
position, two  principal  circumstances  must  be  kept  in  view.  It 
must  be  recollected,  that  the  secreting  organs  are  merely  the 
agents  by  which  the  material  is  separated  from  the  blood;  and 
the  amount  of  the  secretion  will  depend  on  the  circulation 
through  them,  and  the  healthy  state  of  their  nervous  supply.  The 
separated  matters  themselves,  however,  do  not  originate  here: 
they  are  derived  from  the  transformations  of  tissue  which  are 
constantly  proceeding,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  in  the  body 
at  large.  Medicines,  therefore,  which  affect  secretion,  must  do 
so  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  they  must  act  upon  the  nervous 
centres,  increasing  or  diminishing  their  influence  upon  the  organs, 
and  modifying  the  circulation  through  them,  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  chemist  before  quoted,  "they  must  take  a  direct  share 
in  the  change  of  matter  in  the  body,"  or  "  exert  an  influence  on 
the  formation,  or  on  the  quality  of  a  secretion  by  the  addition 
of  their  elements." — {Liebig,  op.  cit.) 

STIMULANTS. 

Stimulants,  when    taken  internally,  produce  an  exaltation    of 
one   or  more  of  the  vital    functions.      The  medicines   included 
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under  the  term  may,  therefore,  be  naturally  supposed  to  vary 
much  in  the  manner  of  their  operation,  as  well  as  in  the  systems 
which  they  severally  affect.  And  such  is  really  the  case:  the 
class  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  comprehends  remedies  of  almost 
every  kind  of  specific  operation.  The  reason  of  this,  if  carefully 
sought,  will  be  foimd  in  the  very  flimsy  foundation  on  which 
the  therapeutical  classification  of  drugs  has  been  made  to  rest. 
There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  as  all  kinds  of  disordered  con- 
ditions in  the  human  frame  are  resolvable  into  excess  or  defect 
of  some  essential  element  of  health,  so  every  thing  capable  of 
restoring  the  balance  of  the  system  will,  in  time,  come  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  two  great  divisions;  namely,  those  which  increase 
defective  action  on  the  one  hand,  and  diminish  excessive  action 
on  the  other.  However,  till  our  acquaintance  with  the  physio- 
logical relation  of  the  several  animal  functions  is  much  more 
perfect  than  at  present,  we  fear  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
an  incomplete  arrangement,  at  the  same  time  confessing  our 
inability  to  confine  individual  medicines  to  their  own  distinct 
departments. 

The  earliest  effect  of  the  internal  administration  of  a  stimulant 
is  manifested  upon  the  digestive  system  itself;  its  first  operation 
appearing  to  be  topically  exerted  upon  the  nerves  and  vessels  of 
the  parts  with  which  it  comes  into  immediate  contact.  A 
sensation  of  warmth  or  heat  is  thus  commonly  perceived  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  extending  to  the  epigastrium,  and  not  un- 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  flatus  by  the  mouth. 
The  progress  of  digestion  is  accelerated,  and  the  activity  of  the 
intestines  sometimes  increased.  Thirst  is  a  frequent  consequence, 
accompanied  or  not  with  a  dry  or  reddened  tongue.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  circulation  is  affected,  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid, 
the  animal  temperature  raised,  the  face  may  become  flushed,  and 
a  sense  of  general  warmth  diffuses  itself  through  the  frame. 
Where  the  heart  is  palpitating  with  frequent  but  inefficient 
pulsations,  its  action  may  assume  greater  regularity,  and  be 
rendered  more  effectual  in  the  uniform  distribution  of  the 
blood.  Connected  with  this,  we  may  notice  the  operation  of 
stimulants  on  the  organs  of  secretion,  especially  the  skin  and 
kidneys.  Many  of  the  remedies  classed  under  the  head  of 
diaphoretics  or  diuretics,  are  actually  stimulant,  not  to  these 
organs  only,  but  also   to  others  of  similar  office,  and  indeed  to 
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the  system  at  large.  Ammonia  from  among  diaphoretics,  and 
Cantharides  or  Juniper  from  among  the  diuretics,  may  be  justly 
selected  in  illustration  of  this  truth.  The  excitant  action  of 
stimulants  upon  the  nervous  system  is  most  clearly  seen,  in  the 
case  of  those  phenomena  which  we  are  most  accustomed  to  view 
as  connected  with  its  functional  activity.  The  mind  for  the  most 
part  becomes  exhilarated,  its  energies,  if  flagging,  revived,  the 
spirits  elevated,  and  the  temper  more  cheerful,  these  symptoms 
being  often  commensurate  with  the  alteration  in  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse. 

The  diffusible  stimulants,  as  they  are  termed,  are  those  which 
chiefly  manifest  this  extended  operation ;  but  there  are  others  whose 
action  is  more  or  less  entirely  confined  to  special  systems ;  and  these 
may,  by  way  of  distinction,  be  designated  as  specific  stimulants. 
The  turpentines,  gum  resins  and  balsams,  for  example,  though  in- 
creasing the  general  temperature  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  force 
and  velocity  of  the  pulse,  exert  a  specific  operation  upon  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  those  of  the  lungs  and  urinary  canals ;  and 
it  is  this  which  constitutes  their  chief  therapeutical  value.  Their 
remedial  effects  have  been  said  to  depend  on  a  new  action  being- 
set  up  in  the  mucous  surface,  incompatible  with  the  co-existence  of 
a  morbid  one;  but  if  we  might  hazard  another  explanation,  it 
would  be,  that  they  alter  the  nature  of  the  secretions  poured  out, 
by  the  chemical  influence  which  they  exert  in  their  own  elimina- 
tion. At  all  events,  they  universally  diminish  excessive  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  and  genito-urinary  membranes;  though  the 
power  to  do  so  is  possessed  by  some  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
by  others;  while  the  membrane  influenced  differs  with  the  article 
selected  for  administration.  We  would  adduce,  in  illustration,  the 
action  of  Copaiba  in  the  cure  of  Gonorrhoea,  and  that  of  Benzoic 
acid  or  the  balsams  in  lessening  the  excessive  expectoration  of 
Chronic  Bronchitis. 

But  of  all  the  remedies  which  can  be  denominated  stimulant, 
Strychnia  and  Brucia  are  the  most  decidedly  specific  in  their  action ; 
for  while  their  excitant  influence  is  most  powerfully  exerted  upon 
the  excitomotory  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  are  not  aware  of 
their  manifesting  any  operation  at  all  either  upon  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  the  energy  of  the  mental  functions,  or  the  general  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  who  would  look 
upon  this  as  sufficient  groupie!  for  denying  them  a  place  in  the  class 
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of  stimulants  at  all;  but,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  them  in  this 
respect,  we  regard  the  alkaloids  of  Nux  Vomica  as  presenting  the 
very  simplest  type  of  an  excitant  drug ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  every  stimulant  which 
augments  the  activity  of  the  general  functions  of  the  body,  does  so 
by  the  influence,  primary  or  secondary,  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres.  We  would  even  be  disposed  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  Tonics 
and  some  of  the  Diaphoretics,  Purgatives,  Diuretics  and  Emmena- 
gogues  will  be  removed  from  their  present  unnatural  connexions, 
and  put  side  by  side  with  Strychnia  in  the  class  under  our  notice. 

The  therapeutical  employment  of  stimulants  is  governed  by  very 
simple  and  obvious  indications.  There  are  two  classes  of  cases 
characterised  by  defective  action  in  the  vital  functions,  which  call 
for  their  use ;  the  one,  where  the  departure  from  the  healthy  con- 
dition is  merely  temporary,  the  other,  where  symptoms  are  present 
Avliich  point  out  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  system,  and  a  deeply 
debilitated  condition  of  the  entire  frame.  Under  the  former  head 
are  included  Syncope,  and  various  local  nervous  affections,  as  head- 
ache, palpitations,  etc. ;  for  the  relief  of  which,  the  diffusible  stimu- 
lants, such  as  Ammonia,  Wine,  Camphor,  etc.,  are  particularly  ef- 
fectual. The  latter  head  embraces  the  more  severe  derangements 
of  the  constitution,  in  which  there  is  a  permanent  and  decisive  de- 
pression of  vital  energy,  a  condition  which  is  observed  in  a  most 
marked  degree  in  the  prevailing  type  of  Continued  Fever.  Even 
in  the  course  of  inflammatory  diseases,  when  the  local  affection  is  ac- 
companied by  typhoid  fever  and  languor  of  the  general  circulation, 
or  depends  remotely  on  the  influence  of  debilitating  causes,  it  fre- 
cpiently  becomes  necessary,  while  combating  the  local  complaint 
by  topical  depletion,  to  augment  the  general  activity  of  the  heart's 
action  by  the  frequent  administration  of  stimulant  medicines.  It  is 
in  such  cases,  where  the  circulation  is  depressed,  the  functions  of  the 
mind  perverted  and  the  powers  of  life  distinctly  giving  way,  that 
the  mere  name  of  a  disease  should  have  no  weight  in  determining  the 
line  of  treatment  which  the  judicious  practitioner  should  pursue; 
and  it  is  in  these  circumstances,  that  his  superiority  over  the  mere 
empiric  is  most  clearly  perceptible. 

We  shall  postpone  the  indications  for  the  use  of  the  Turpentines, 
Gum-resins  and  Balsams,  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  to  the  head  of  Expectorants  and  to  the  special  drugs 
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as  they  severally  come  under  review.  The  employment  of  the 
specific  stimulants  of  the  spinal  cord  will  be  advantageously  post- 
poned in  a  similar  manner. 

SEDATIVES. 

As  certain  remedial  agents  occasion  an  increased  display  of 
vascular  and  nervous  phenomena  generally  or  in  part,  so  there  are 
others  which  are  altogether  possessed  of  an  opposite  action,  and  these 
are  denominated  Sedatives.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  define  the 
boundary  which  marks  off  this  class  from  narcotics  and  refrigerants; 
fortunately,  however,  it  is  of  small  importance  to  do  so,  since 
remedies  embraced  by  this  are  also  admitted  into  the  other  classes. 
Sedatives  may,  like  stimulants,  be  divided  into  those  which  operate 
generally,  and  those  which  are  more  specific  in  their  action.  The 
operation  of  general  sedatives  is  exerted  then  upon  the  heart  and 
circulation,  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  upon  the  tonicity  of  the  muscular  fibre.  They,  accordingly, 
reduce  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  an  effect  commonly 
judged  of  by  observation  of  the  pulse,  which  may  become  weaker 
and  slower,  or  even  more  rapid  than  before ;  the  rapidity  being  due 
to  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  defective  power  of  the  weakened 
organ.  The  diminution  of  nervous  phenomena  is  most  clearly 
seen  when  they  are  inordinately  excited,  the  mind  being  restless 
and  the  special  senses  painfully  alive  to  the  slightest  impressions 
which  fall  upon  them.  The  lessening  of  muscular  tonicity  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  the  most  conspicuous  effect  which  their  employment 
gives  rise  to ;  being  apparent,  not  only  in  the  general  relaxation 
which  follows  upon  their  use,  but  in  the  softened  feel  of  the  artery 
at  the  wrist,  dependant  on  the  altered  condition  of  its  muscular 
coat.  Their  fullest  effect  is  syncope  or  fainting,  a  suspension,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  of  the  apparent  function  of  the  systems 
affected.  Blood-letting  and  Tartar  emetic  exemplify  in  the  highest 
degree  the  operation  of  general  sedatives ;  and  although  Digitalis 
and  Tobacco  closely  resemble  them  in  their  action,  yet  they  operate 
more  than  either  of  the  former,  and  specifically,  upon  the  heart. 

Just  as  the  alkaloids  of  Nux  Vomica  operate  as  specific  stimulants 
upon  the  excitomotory  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  there  are 
some  medicines  of  this  class  which  in  an  equal  measure  depress  it. 
Of  this  nature  are  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Indian  Hemp  and  Conium,  and 
these  remedies,  accordingly,  present  themselves  for  use  as  antidotes 
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to  the  poisonous  action  of  Strychnia,  and  as  the  most  probable, 
because  most  natural  cure  for  tetanus  and  hydrophobia;  and 
we  rind  in  Hydrocyanic  Acid  a  most  valuable  agent  for  the 
removal  of  many  sympathetic  phenomena,  such  as  vomiting,  pal- 
pitations, etc. 

We  stated  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  primary  action  of  stimulants 
is  exerted  upon  the  cerebro- spinal  system;  we  hold  the  same  with 
respect  to  sedatives,  considering  their  operation  to  be  in  all  respects 
the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  former  class,  although  originally 
manifested  upon  the  same  portion  of  the  frame. 

The  therapeutical  employment  of  sedatives  will  be  readily 
deduced  from  the  above  observations.  Inflammatory  fever,  whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  a  localised  disease,  presents  all  the  conditions 
essential  as  indications  of  their  use.  The  excited  heart,  elevated 
temperature,  hard  and  unyielding  pulse,  and  the  disordered  state 
of  the  special  senses,  call  for  the  administration  of  remedies  fitted 
to  appease  their  exalted  energy;  and  the  great  improvement  which, 
in  such  a  case,  follows  the  use  of  Blood-letting,  Tartar  Emetic  and 
Digitalis,  bears  evidence  to  the  correctness  of  our  practice.  The 
special  sedatives  of  the  reflex  function  are  as  plainly  called  for, 
where  this  is  inordinately  excited;  Tetanus,  Hydrophobia  and 
Sympathetic  Vomiting  or  Palpitation,  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  examples  of  their  use. 

REFRIGERANTS. 

• 

The  power  of  the  body,  when  in  health,  to  preserve  its 
temperature  at  a  moderate  standard,  is  due  to  the  loss  which  it 
every  moment  sustains  by  evaporation,  and  the  large  quantity 
of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary 
exhalations.  In  the  progress  of  disease,  it  often  happens  that 
the  perspiratory  secretion  is  defective  ;  or  there  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  an  inordinate  evolution  of  caloric  within  the  body  ;  and 
in  either  case  a  general  or  local  increase  of  temperature  will 
naturally  result.  We  possess,  however,  several  methods  of 
obviating  this ;  and  every  remedy  which  assists  in  it  may  be 
ranked  in  the  present  class.  The  great  refrigerant  of  all  is  cold 
in  the  form  of  Ice  or  Cold  Water,  either  applied  to  the  exterior 
where  it  is  the  skin  which  abounds  in  heat,  or  administered 
internally  where  any  part  of  the  interior  has   its   temperature 
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raised.  Liquids  more  volatile  than  water  are  frequently  added 
to  it,  for  external  application  to  inflamed  parts,  or  to  those  from 
which  a  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  is  considered  desirable. 
Evaporating  lotions,  for  example,  containing  Spirit  or  Ether,  are 
commonly  alternated  with  the  use  of  the  Ice  bladder  to  the  scalp, 
when  its  temperature  is  increased  in  inflammation  of  the  Brain, 
the  powerful  reduction  produced  by  the  latter  being  maintained 
by  their  constant  application.  For  internal  employment  again, 
the  cooling  power  of  simple  water  is  augmented  by  the  solution 
of  some  neutral  salts  in  it,  such  as  Nitre,  Tartrate  of  Soda,  etc. 
Diaphoretics  and  Sedatives,  moreover,  indirectly  operate  as  refri- 
gerants, the  former  by  influencing  the  superficial  evaporation,  and 
the  latter  by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  by  their 
action  upon  the  heart. 

Heat  of  skin  during  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
especially  the  presence  of  gastric  inflammation,  indicate  the 
internal  employment  of  refrigerants;  while  topical  and  external 
inflammations  very  frequently  call  for  the  localisation  of  their 
use. — The  affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  entire  body  has,  in 
some  hands,  been  very  successful  where  the  heat  of  the  skin 
has  been  intense  in  Synocha  and  Scarlatina;  and,  although  in 
the  latter  disease  it  is  still  occasionally  employed  with  benefit, 
the  conditions  essential  for  its  use  in  the  former  occur  so  rarely 
at  present,  that  it  has  necessarily  fallen  into  neglect. 

NARCOTICS. 

Narcotics  are  remedies  which  lessen  the  manifestation  of  vital 
phenomena  dependant  upon  the  nervous  system,  especially 
deadening  sensibility  and  diminishing  the  motor  power,  more, 
however,  by  reducing  the  energy  of  voluntary  effort  than  by 
paralysing  the  parts  concerned.  Their  full  operation  is  sleep  or 
coma.  Opium  is  the  type  from  which  most  descriptions  of  the 
class  have  been  drawn  ;  but  although  many  narcotics  agree  with 
it  more  or  less,  yet  there  are  peculiarities  to  be  remarked  in  the 
action  of  each.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are  primarily 
stimulant ;  but  this  part  of  their  action  is  very  trifling  as  these 
medicines  are  ordinarily  prescribed.  So  great  a  stress,  however, 
does  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  lay  upon  it,  that  he  attributes  the 
sedative  effect  to  the  consequent  collapse.  "  Narcotics,"  he  says, 
"strictly  so  called,   operate  as  diffusible  excitants;    and  this  so 
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decidedly,  that,  by  regulating  the  doses  and  the  repetition  of 
them,  the  sleep  which  generally  follows  their  administration  may 
be  altogether  prevented,  and  the  exciting  influence  of  the 
medicine  only  be  obtained:  now,  the  effect  of  a  direct  sedative 
is  an  immediate  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  system  without 
any  apparent  previous  excitement.  The  symptoms  of  collapse 
which  follow  those  of  excitement,  after  the  administration  of 
a  narcotic,  are  the  consequence  of  the  excitement."  This  is  an 
opinion  by  no  means  generally  held;  and  though,  in  some 
instances,  the  stimulant  operation  cannot  be  denied,  yet  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  regard  the  two  actions  as  distinct,  than  as 
consequent  the  one  upon  the  other.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the  manner  in  which 
narcotics  manifest  their  action  upon  the  several  functions  of  the 
body,  differing  as  they  do  in  this  respect  among  themselves. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  a  part  of  their  general  sedative  influence 
upon  the  nevous  system,  they  diminish  the  secretions  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  arrest  more  or  less  the  performance  of  those 
functions  which  severally  attach  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  retard  digestion  and  constipate  the  bowels,  both 
by  lessening  the  secretions  poured  into  them  and  rendering  their 
movements  sluggish.  The  difference  of  operation  of  the  several 
members  of  the  class  will  be  most  conveniently  considered  when 
they  come  under  special  review.  All  we  will  observe  at  present 
is,  that  some  dilate,  while  others  contract  the  pupil;  some  appear 
to  concentrate  their  sedative  action  more  particularly  upon  the 
functions  of  the  encephalon,  others  upon  the  contractile  power  of 
the  alimentary  or  bronchial  tubes,  while  a  strict  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  those  which  occasion  constipation  and 
those  which  do  not ;  all  these  things  being  of  great  practical 
importance.  As  in  the  case  of  the  two  former  classes,  we  are 
of  opinion  that the  primary  action  of  narcotics  is  exerted  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  but  concentrated  most  especially  upon  the  brain. 

The  objects  which  are  mostly  in  view  in  the  administration 
of  narcotics,  are  the  production  of  sleep,  or  .the  alleviation  of 
pain  and  spasm.  The  former  is  sometimes  a  most  important 
point  to  be  attained ;  and,  though  pain  is  frequently  nothing 
more  than  the  effect  of  increased  vascularity  in  a  part,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  symptom  for  which  the  practitioner  is  often 
specially  required  to  prescribe,  and  where  there  is  nothing  of 
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this  nature  to  occasion  it,  the  use  of  narcotics  is  particularly 
indicated.  Their  antispasmodic  value  rests  upon  the  same  ground 
with  their  utility  as  anodynes. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 
A  not  uncommon  affection,  for  which  the  physician  has  to 
prescribe,  is  Spasm  or  Convulsion,  an  excessive  contraction,  eithei 
durable  or  intermitting,  occurring  in  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
the  muscular  system.  Dependant,  as  vital  contraction  is,  upon 
the  nervous  stimulus  conveyed  to  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  state 
of  health,  the  morbid  phenomenon  of  spasm  is  undoubtedly 
referable  to  the  same,  exerted  in  an  inordinate  degree.  Anti- 
spasmodics are  medicines  which  remove  this  condition;  and  few 
arguments  are  required  to  demonstrate  how  varied  their  primary 
action  must  be,  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  numberless  causes 
which  produce  it.  The  class  may  be  distributed  under  two  heads, 
namely,  those  which  remove  the  remote  cause  of  the  affection, 
and  those  which  directly  diminish  the  excitable  state  of  the 
nerves  or  nervous  centres,  either  of  which  will  give  rise  to  an 
increased  display  of  reflex  acts.  Indirectly,  therefore,  stimulants 
and  tonics  on  the  one  hand,  and  sedatives  on  the  other,  emetics, 
cathartics,  expectorants,  etc.,  may  all  in  their  turn  diminish 
spasmodic  convulsion,  according  as  they  remove  debility  or  inflam- 
mation, or  promote  the  evacuation  of  irritant  matters  from  the 
mucous  passages.  But  the  direct  antispasmodics  are  the  specific 
sedatives  of  the  reflex  function,  and  the  class  of  narcotics  at  large; 
some  of  the  latter  are,  in  this  respect,  however,  more  energetic 
than  others;  and,  as  they  do  not  act  alike  upon  all  classes  of  motor 
nerves,  a  due  regard  must  be  paid,  while  selecting  them,  to  their 
specific  operation. 

TONICS. 

Tone  or  Tonicity  in  a  muscle,  is  that  continued  state  of  con- 
traction, which  its  fibres  always  maintain  in  the  healthy  body, 
and  which  is  not  followed  by  its  relaxation.  As  any  special  act  of 
contraction  is  due  to  an  influence  originated  in  the  nervous  centres, 
and  accompanied  by  a  special  change  of  tissue,  both  in  them  and  in 
the  conducting  nerves ;  so  we  look  upon  Tone  as  dependant  upon  a 
similar  influence,  not  special  but  constant,  originated  in  the  same 
source,  accompanied  by  a  constant  change  of  tissue,  though   in  a 
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similar  way,  conducted  by  the  same  nerves,  and  manifested  by  a 
constant  contraction  of  muscular  fibre  throughout  the  body. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  the  frame,  we  have  stated  this  tonic 
contraction  to  be  morbidly  increased,  and  that  sedatives  were  to 
be  opposed  as  the  remedy:  where,  however,  circumstances  are 
reversed  and  tone  is  lessened,  the  class  of  medicines  now  under 
consideration  is  employed  to  restore  its  energy.  We  may, 
accordingly,  understand  how  stimulants,  the  class  most  opposed 
to  sedatives,  shall  act  as  tonics  when  administered  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  and  one  of  the  specific  stimulants  especially, 
namely  strychnia,  has  been  recommended  for  employment  as 
exhibiting  active  powers  of  this  nature.  With  the  exception  of 
Iron,  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  Tonics,  as  acting  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  through  them,  producing 
their  effects  upon  the  muscular  system  at  large. 

The  operation  of  a  Tonic,  is  manifested  most  distinctly  upon 
the  muscular  system.  A  debilitated  patient  becomes  more  capa- 
ble of  prolonged  voluntary  exertion,  and  is  not  so  soon  fatigued ; 
the  pulse  acquires  firmness  and  force,  the  arterial  coats  having 
lost  the  soft  and  flaccid  feel  which  characterises  their  atonic 
condition.  The  involuntary  muscles  generally  partake  of  the 
same  improvement;  and  not  only  does  the  heart  drive  the  blood 
with  greater  energy  through  channels  more  fitted  to  convey  it  to 
the  limits  of  the  body,  but  the  alimentary  canal  also  has  its 
motions  rendered  more  active,  and  the  process  of  digestion  is, 
in  consequence,  much  better  carried  on.  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending,  how,  with  this  strength  of  circulation 
and  more  perfect  digestion,  every  other  function  in  the  body 
shall  undergo  a  proportionate  improvement.  Iron,  however, 
appears  to  act  in  a  different  manner  from  other  tonics,  although, 
the  ultimate  result  of  its  operations  is  in  a  great  measure  similar. 
It  is  rather  an  improver  of  the  blood  than  a  medicine  affecting 
in  the  first  place  any  one  particular  system,  although,  in  accom- 
plishing this,  it  operates  indirectly  upon  all.  Iron,  we  know  to 
be  an  important  ingredient  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  and 
where  these  are  defective  in  number,  a  vast  host  of  morbid 
symptoms  present  themselves,  which  call  for  the  administration  of 
this  remedy  as  their  natural  cure. 

The  state  of  debility  which  is  often  met  with,  where  the  loss 
of  colour  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  is  not  its  most  decided  indication, 
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demands  the  use  of  the  ordinary  remedies  of  this  class  for  its 
removal.  An  atonic  state  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  necessarily 
gives  rise  to  an  irregular  distribution  of  blood  through  the  entire 
system,  which  may  result  either  in  its  general  or  local  disorder  ; 
presenting  the  form  of  local  congestion,  determination  of  blood  or 
inflammation;  exhibiting  itself  under  the  form  of  neuralgia, 
spasm,  or  convulsion;  or  laying  the  subject  of  it  more  open  to 
the  operation  of  infectious  and  malarious  influences.  It  is  not 
then  in  muscular  weakness  only  that  Tonics  are  to  be  employed, 
all  the  numerous  complaints  which  follow  in  its  train  are  also 
removed  by  their  use,  as  soon  as  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
is  restored.  Thus  it  is,  that,  by  curing  Palpitation  and  Convul- 
sion, Epilepsy  and  Chorea,  they  become  classed  with  anti- 
spasmodics; by  relieving  Neuralgic  Pain,  they  prove  sedative  or 
anodyne;  while  by  local  inflammations,  congestions  and  determi- 
nations of  blood  disappearing  under  their  use,  they  may  almost  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  antiphlogistics. 

But  we  have  yet  to  mention  a  singular  but  valuable  property, 
which  the  most  powerful  of  the  class  possess,  namely,  that  of 
curing  diseases  of  periodical  recurrence.  The  type  of  these  is 
intermittent  fever  or  Ague,  but  the  same  malaria  which  occasions 
this,  bestows  a  similar  character  upon  many  other  affections. 
Head-ache,  especially  hemicrania,  neuralgia,  tooth-ache,  rheu- 
matism, deafness,  dyspna?a,  convulsions,  or  even  palsy,  may  thus 
assume  a  periodical  form;  these  and  many  other  phenomena 
being  then  recognised  as  masked  agues.  Quina,  Cinchonia  and 
Arsenic  are  the  tonics  to  which  they  most  readily  yield.  We 
are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  govern  periodicity, 
that  no  attempt  can  at  present  be  made  to  explain  the  action  of 
these  medicines;  all  we  know  being,  that  Tonics  are  not  the 
only  class  of  remedies  which  are  thus  effectual;  others  which 
powerfully  affect  the  nervous  system,  such  as  narcotics  and 
emetics,  operating  in  a  similar  manner. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

Medicines   whose   administration   has   the   effect    of  lessenina1 

o 

excessive  secretion  and  arresting  haemorrhage  are  denominated 
astringents.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  whatever  the  part  of  the 
general  system  first  affected  may  be,  that  their  last  operation  is 
exerted  upon  the  blood  or  upon  vessels  from  which  the  blood  or 
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secretion  is  poured  out.  Much  doubt  prevails  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  produce  their  effect,  although  many  of  them,  in  small 
doses,  are  distinctly  tonic,  while  others  are  reputed  sedative.  This 
division  of  the  class  is  adopted  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  Those 
obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  derive  their  efficacy  from  the 
presence  of  Tannic  or  Gallic  Acid. 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  remedy 
of  this  class  for  the 'arrest  of  an  excessive  discharge,  whether  by 
its  general  or  local  operation,  the  state  of  the  general  system,  as 
regards  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  plethora,  requires  to  be 
carefully  considered.  Should  the  haemorrhage  or  flux  be  accom- 
panied by  a  distended  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  generally,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  natural  mode  of  spontaneous  relief.  In- 
terference with  it  under  these  circumstances  would  not  only  be 
useless,  but  might  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  calamities ;  and, 
so  far  from  an  attempt  at  its  control  being  commendable,  the  very 
opposite  mode  of  treatment  often  requires  to  be  practised.  If  the 
bleeding  or  the  loss  of  fluid  by  secretion  be  of  itself  insufficient  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  the  circulating  fluid,  it  becomes  the  part  of 
the  physician  energetically  to  assist  in  its  reduction  by  means  of 
active  depletion.  When  the  vascular  fulness  is  reduced  in  this  way 
within  moderate  limits,  or  when  signs  of  debility  have  from  the 
first  accompanied  the  discharge,  astringents  are  indicated  for  em- 
ployment. We  would  lay  down  the  same  rule  with  respect  to 
their  internal  or  external  use,  when  the  fulness  is  merely  local. 

EMETICS. 

Emetics  are  medicinal  agents  which  give  rise  to  the  act  of 
vomiting.  A  close  examination  manifests  most  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  medicines  which  this  definition  includes.  Some 
of  them  act  immediately,  or  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  received 
into  the  stomach,  while  others  allow  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
elapse  before  they  operate.  The  former  are  mostly  local  irritants 
which  stimulate  the  nerves  distributed  on  the  mucous  membrane; 
and  when  these  are  employed  the  vomiting  is  a  reflex  act.  Mustard, 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  and  Sulphate  of  Copper  produce  their  effect  in  this 
way,  being  what  have  been  termed  direct  emetics.  The  other  di- 
vision of  the  class  embraces  medicines  which  must  first  enter 
the  general  circulation;  and  of  this  nature  are  Tartar  Emetic 
and  Ipecacuan.      These   possess,   moreover,    another   peculiarity, 

c 
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which  is,  that  their  full  effect  is  preceded  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  by  nausea,  more  or  less  depression  of  nervous 
energy,  muscular  relaxation,  and  a  feeble  or  irregular  pulse. 
Copious  sweating,  purgation,  and  sleep,  very  often  succeed  to 
their  action. 

In  the  case  of  the  direct  emetics,  the  part  which  the  nerves  and 
spinal  centre  take  in  the  accomplishment  of  vomiting  scarcely 
admits  of  question;  nor,  on  consideration  of  their  entire  effects, 
can  we  doubt  that  the  other  medicines  of  the  class  also  act  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres.  Dr.  Paris  appears  to  adopt  a 
similar  opinion  to  this,  when  he  observes  that  "  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  producing  vomiting,"  grounding  it  upon 
the  fact,  "  that  this  act  will  not  take  place,  however  forcibly  the 
stomach  may  be  goaded  by  emetics,  where  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  system  is  suspended;"  whereas,  when  "its  irritability  is 
increased  instead  of  being  paralysed,  vomiting  is  excited  by  the 
slightest  causes." — ( Pharmacologics) 

Several  objects  are  held  in  view  in  the  administration  of 
emetics,  having  reference  both  to  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  it- 
self, and  to  the  influence  which  the  act  exerts  upon  other  functions. 
The  former  is  plainly  an  important  point  to  gain,  where  poisonous 
matters  have  been  introduced,  or  when  the  food  remains  within  the 
stomach  in  an  undigested  state,  producing  disagreeable  symptoms 
by  the  chemical  changes  it  undergoes,  and  the  irritation  it  occa- 
sions to  the  organ  itself.  It  is  often  difficult  to  produce  vomiting 
when  poisons  have  been  swallowed,  especially  those  of  a  narcotic 
nature;  and  for  their  expulsion,  the  most  powerful  of  the  direct 
emetics  require  to  be  exhibited.  In  Dyspepsia,  on  the  other  hand, 
vomiting  is  often  brought  about  with  the  greatest  ease,  a  draught 
of  warm  water,  with  or  without  titillation  of  the  fauces,  being 
mostly  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  and,  should  it  not  be  so,  Ipe- 
cacuan  is  the  fittest  drug  to  be  employed.  But  vomiting  has  more 
extended  relations ;  it  brings  into  combined  action  the  same 
muscles  as  are  engaged  in  the  acts  of  coughing  and  expectoration, 
the  phenomenon  itself  being  one  closely  allied  to  them ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  found,  that  the  operation  of  an  emetic  is  a  most 
effectual  means  of  unloading  the  air-tubes  of  the  excessive  se- 
cretion, which  sometimes  accumulates  within  them  to  a  distressing 
amount.     The  daily  use  of  an  emetic  is  also,  in  our  experience, 
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though  an  unpleasant,  yet  a  highly  valuable  remedy  in  Consump- 
tion, especially  in  its  early  and  middle  stages,  lessening  dyspnoea, 
augmenting  the  strength,  and  distinctly  diminishing  the  frequency 
of  the  cough  and  the  quantity  of  expectoration.  We  cannot 
affirm,  however,  any  improvement  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
essential  physical  signs  of  the  disease;  and  the  debility  of  the 
latter  stage  for  the  most  part  forbids  its  employment. 

Vomiting,  moreover,  makes  a  most  powerful  impression  upon 
the  system  generally.  The  nausea  winch  precedes  it,  by  di- 
minishing tone  and  equalising  the  circulation,  probably  in  great 
measure  conduces  to  this  end.  We  refer  to  the  operation  of 
emetics  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases.  In  Continued  Fever, 
the  administration  of  an  emetic  is  said  by  some  experienced  phy- 
sicians to  cut  short  the  disease  at  once ;  and,  in  the  case  of  syno- 
eha  to  hasten  its  resolution  by  a  critical  sweat :  but,  however 
little  this  may  accord  with  our  observation  in  modern  epidemics, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  exanthemata, 
the  early  use  of  an  emetic  exercises  a  most  favourable  influence 
over  the  future  progress  of  the  disease.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
respect  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  trachea,  tonsils, 
etc.,  which  are,  however,  much  more  readily  cut  short  in  this 
way  than  the  true  idiopathic  fevers. 

We  would,  in  the  last  place,  repeat  what  we  have  before  stated 
with  regard  to  the  anti-periodic  operation  of  this  class  of  remedies ; 
an  emetic  made  to  act  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage  of 
Ague,  or  just  before  it  is  expected  to  set  in,  even  if  it  should  not 
completely  cut  short  the  paroxysm,  nevertheless  renders  it  of  a 
much  milder  character. 

CATHARTICS   OR   PURGATIVES. 

Purgatives  are  medicines  which,  within  a  short  or  given  time 
after  exhibition,  produce  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  whether 
they  have  been  received  through  the  stomach  or  applied  more 
immediately  to  the  rectum.  This  is  nearly  in  the  same  words  as 
the  definition  adopted  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  justly  celebrated 
work  on  the  Utility  of  Purgative  Medicines;  and  it  is  one  which, 
recognising  as  it  does,  only  the  final  result  of  their  operation,  can- 
not interfere  with  any  division  which  may  hereafter  be  made  of 
the  class.  The  remedies  it  includes,  however,  have  several  va- 
rieties of  action,  which  adapt  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  different 
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therapeutical  indications;  and  these  varieties  become  apparent, 
either  on  inspection  of  the  stools  which  they  severally  produce, 
or  on  regard  being  paid  to  the  symptoms  which  accompany  their 
operation.  The  terms  laxative,  hydragogue,  drastic,  etc.  have  ac- 
cordingly been  applied  to  them ;  and,  although  some  epithets 
which  they  have  received,  are  founded  on  erroneous  and  short- 
sighted views  of  their  modus  operandi,  yet  those  we  have  enume- 
rated, at  least,  are  recognised  in  the  experience  of  every  prac- 
titioner. A  purgative  is  denominated  laxative,  when  it  operates 
so  mildly  as  "  merely  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  intestines, 
without  occasioning  any  general  excitement  in  the  body,"  or  any 
extraordinary  increase  of  watery  secretion  from  the  vessels  of  the 
canal.  This  is  the  case  with  Senna,  Manna  and  Sulphur.  The 
term  Purgative  is  emphatically  used  by  way  of  designation  for 
those,  which  "  produce  a  considerable  influx  of  fluid  from  the  in- 
testinal vessels,  and  extend  their  stimulant  effect  to  the  system  in 
general;  and  where  these  effects  are  very  violent,  the  purgative  is 
further  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Drastic"  {Paris,  op.  cit.). 
Hijdragogues  belong  to  this  division  ;  those  which  produce  the 
greatest  flux  from  the  intestinal  membrane,  and,  consequently,  the 
most  watery  stools,  passing  under  this  term.  The  operation  of  a 
Drastic  is  generally  accompanied  by  disagreeable  symptoms  both 
of  a  general  and  local  nature,  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting, 
faintness  or  actual  syncope,  thirst,  more  or  less  feverishness,  head- 
ache, griping  or  heat  and  straining  in  evacuation.  The  medicines,  in 
these  casesj  appear  not  only  to  augment  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  vessels  of  the  part,  but  to  irritate  its  sensory  nerves,  and  excite 
sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  system  at  large.  .  Some  produce 
these  distressing  effects  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  others,  but 
all  may  be  said  to  do  so  more  or  less. 

Different  cathartics  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  acting,  in  a 
specific  manner,  upon  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal.  We 
have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  rejecting  many  erroneous  views 
which  have  been  advanced  on  this  head,  which  succeeding  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  so.  The  special  operation  of  calomel 
upon  the  liver  and  duodenum  is  one  of  this  nature;  and  though 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  Mercurials  have  the  power  of  in- 
creasing the  biliary  secretion,*  all  practical  men,  unbiassed  by  the 

*  Healthy  human  fasces  contain  scarcely  a  trace  of  real  biliary  matter  (Choleic 
Acid),  but  merely  the  fatty  and  colouring  principles  of  that  fluid;  when,  however, 
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prejudices  imbibed  in  their  youth,  consider  this  as  but  a  part  of 
the  effect  they  produce  upon  the  secretions  generally.  We  would 
■wish  especially  to  impress  this  point ;  because  it  is  an  error 
which  has  not  only  infected  the  minds  of  a  very  large  majority 
oi  practitioners  of  medicine,  but  is  continually  being  repeated  in 
the  ears  of  students  in  the  lecture-room.  One  point,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  specific  action  of  purgatives  appears  to  be 
pretty  clearly  established ;  and  it  is  this,  that  some  act  more 
especially  by  increasing  the  amount  of  fluids  poured  into  the 
canal,  and  others  more  particularly  by  stimulating  its  peristaltic 
movements.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  question  of  excess,  both 
apparently  possessing  the  two  kinds  of  action  conjoined;  the  stools 
produced  by  the  full  operation  of  Aloes,  for  example,  are  more 
fluid  than  natural,  while  those  which  Colocynth  occasions  are  ex- 
pelled with  straining  and  force. 

Little  is  known  for  certain,  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  pur- 
gatives produce  their  effects.  With  regard  to  those  which  increase 
the  watery  secretions  of  the  canal,  something  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
local  irritant  operation  of  the  remedy,  and  something,  when  the 
saline  purgatives  are  administered,  to  the  mechanical  phenomenon 
of  endosmosis.  How  far  the  nervous  system  is  engaged  in  the 
increase  of  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  canal  is  undetermined, 
though  probably  more  than  it  generally  gains  credit  for. 

Of  late  years  the  use  of  this  valuable  class  of  medicines  has 
become  very  general  in  the  management  of  almost  every  form  of 
disease;  a  constipated,  or  at  any  rate  an  irregular  condition  of  the 
bowels  being  an  accompaniment  of  most  of  those  for  which  the 
physician  is  consulted,  exercising,  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to 
continue,  a  most  injurious  influence  over  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Hamilton  of  having  put  this  fact 
prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  profession,  while  he  showed 
that,  even  in  typhus,  the  debility  formerly  so  much  dreaded  was 
not  augmented  by  purgatives.  Since  his  time,  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  a  variety  of  disorders  and  faecal  accumulation  has 
not  only  been  fully  recognised,  but  the  practical  rules  which  he 
enforces  have  been  most  beneficially  acted  upon.     But,  besides 

certain  purgatives,  such  as  calomel,  are  taken,  a  considerable  amount  of  it  is  dis- 
covered in  the  stools.  Simon  found  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matters  of  the 
bile  in  the  dried  faeces  after  the  operation  of  a  large  dose  of  calomel.  May  not 
this  elimination  of  bile  prove  serviceable  in  certain  cases  where  the  respiration  is 
abnormally  defective  ?  A.  B.  G. 
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purgatives  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  consti- 
pation and  its  consequences,  they  are  also  administered  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  their  hydragogue,  antiphlogistic,  and  derivant 
operation.  As  hydragogues,  they  are  of  use  in  the  several  va- 
rieties of  Dropsy,  being  the  most  effectual  means  of  diminishing 
the  liquid  poured  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities  of  the 
body.  The  reduction  they  cause  in  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood, 
and  so  of  its  general  bulk,  renders  them  valuable  parts  of  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  of  febrile  diseases.  Their  derivative  action 
also  is  of  no  small  importance  when  they  are  exhibited  in  local 
Inflammations,  and  especially  in  the  management  of  such  acute  and 
chronic  affections  as  occur  in  the  membranes  and  substance  of 
the  Brain. 

DIURETICS. 

Diuretics  are  medicines  which  increase  the  secretion  of  urine. 
A  definition  such  as  this,  however,  refers  only  to  one  point, 
namely  quantity;  but  many  members  of  the  class  have  a  more 
extended  action,  and  modify  its  quality  also.  Both  are  important; 
diminution  in  quantity,  unless  compensated  by  the  increase  of 
some  other  liquid  secretion,  implying  the  retention  of  a  certain 
amount  of  water  in  the  system,  whose  presence  may  occasion  a 
variety  of  dangerous  results.  Alterations  in  quality  also,  excess  or 
defect  of  some  of  its  healthy  constituents,  cannot  occur  to  any 
great  extent  without  corresponding  morbid  symptoms  presenting 
themselves  to  our  notice.  The  administration  of  Potash  and  its 
carbonates  readily  occurs  in  illustration  of  the  latter  mode  of 
operation. 

When  reviewing  the  remedies  reputed  diuretic,  with  a  view 
to  their  adaptation  to  the  removal  of  disease,  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  some  are  of  a  stimulant  and  others  of  a  depressing 
nature;  and  this  division  is  one  which  influences,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  minds  of  practical  men,  when  selecting  the  medicine 
to  be  employed  in  an  individual  case.  Cantharides,  Turpentine, 
Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether,  and  Juniper,  for  example,  are  believed  to  be 
stimulant  in  their  action  on  the  kidneys,  the  increased  flow  of  blood 
which  they  produce  through  the  organs  unfitting  them  for  use 
when  this  would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  injurious  effects.  Digitalis, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  diuretic  of  the  sedative  species,  and  may 
be  unhesitatingly  administered,  along  with  depletive  treatment, 
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where  the  former  would  be  strongly  contra-indicated  by  the 
presence  of  vascular  activity. 

A  cry  little  is  certainly  known,  with  regard  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  this  class  of  medicines ;  and  perhaps  it  is  on  this 
ground,  and  the  consequent  want  of  any  theoretical  rules  for 
guiding  us  in  their  management,  that  the  inconstancy  of  their 
operation  is  so  much  complained  of.  So  far  as  the  alterations  in 
the  constitution  of  the  secretion  itself  are  concerned,  perhaps  the 
explanations  of  Professor  Liebig,  formerly  noticed  (p.  6),  are 
as  probable  as  any,  but  they  do  not  account  for  the  increased 
determination  of  blood  which  takes  place  when  the  stimulant 
diuretics  are  employed,  and  to  which  their  peculiar  operation  is 
to  be  attributed.  From  the  close  correspondence  between  this 
and  other  forms  of  local  determination  of  blood,  as  blushing, 
the  flow  of  tears  and  that  of  saliva,  and  the  well  known  influence 
of  affections  and  passions  of  the  mind  upon  them  all,  we  regard 
it  as  far  from  unlikely,  that  some  of  them  may  operate  in  the 
first  place  on  some  part  of  the  nervous  centres.  In  the  case  of 
Cantharides,  a  marked  stimulant  action  of  this  kind  has  not  only 
been  ascertained,  but  availed  of  in  practice  in  certain  conditions 
of  palsy.  They  may,  and  with  great  probability,  be  also  supposed 
to  operate,  by  the  topical  excitement  they  afford  to  the  kidneys 
in  their  progress  through  them  for  excretion;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  volatile  oils,  as  Turpentine  and  Juniper,  this  is  far  the  most 
likely  explanation  which  can  be  given. 

It  is  in  Dropsy  especially  that  Diuretics  are  indicated  for 
employment,  though  often  less  efficacious  for  its  removal  than 
the  class  last  considered.  A  course  of  purgatives  also,  by  re- 
moving a  congested  state  of  the  kidneys,  frequently  paves  the  way 
for  a  more  satisfactory  result  of  their  use.  The  moderate  exhibi- 
tion of  Diuretics  sometimes  aids  in  the  removal  of  fluxes  from 
other  mucous  membranes,  as  of  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal. 
They  are  commonly  prescribed,  also,  by  some  practitioners  in 
Febrile  and  Inflammatory  diseases  generally. 

SIALACOGUES. 

Substances  which  draw  forth  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
salivary  glands,  are  known  under  the  term  of  Sialagogues.  The 
modus  operandi,  however,  of  the  different  members  of  the  class 
is  most  distinct.      Many  are   local  irritants,  such  as  horse-radish, 
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ginger,  etc.,  and,  when  used  as  masticatories,  elicit  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  saliva  and  mucus  into  the  mouth,  the  latter,  by  their 
topical  stimulant  operation,  and  the  former,  by  the  impression 
which  they  make  on  the  sentient  nerves,  their  operation  being 
probably  analogous  to  those  phenomena  denominated  reflex.  Siala- 
gogues  of  this  kind  are  employed  as  derivants,  the  augmented  secre- 
tion being  accompanied  by  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to 
the  organs  which  pour  it  forth ;  and  this,  occurring  in  one  direc- 
tion, is  practically  found  to  lessen  an  excessive  flow  in  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  medicines  whose  sialagogue  opera- 
tion is  produced  in  a  more  secondary  manner,  and  does  not 
appear  at  all  until  a  powerful  impression  has  been  made  on  the 
general  constitution  ;  and  we  need  not  state,  that  Mercury  is  the 
principal  drug  included  in  this  division.  Its  value  is  not  de- 
pendant, however,  upon  the  salivary  flow  which  its  administration 
induces ;  for  though  frequently,  under  its  fullest  operation,  several 
pints  of  fluid  may  be  daily  discharged,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
essential  for  its  remedial  action  to  be  exerted  in  the  removal  of 
disease.  Perhaps  the  most  correct  guide  which  we  can  adopt, 
is  to  look  upon  the  affection  of  the  salivary  glands  as  a  mere 
sign  of  its  constitutional  influence  being  attained,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  to  stop  short  of  this,  contented  with  producing  its 
earliest  effect  of  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  gums.  The 
theory  of  action  of  the  constitutional  Sialagogues  we  confess  our 
entire  ignorance  of :  mercury  augments  every  secretion  of  the 
body  before  this  ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that  the  saliva  would 
have  been  as  soon  increased  as  the  rest,  had  this  been  but  a  part 
of  its  general  operation.  We  shall  refer  the  remedial  value  of 
Mercury  to  its  separate  head  in  the  body  of  the  work,  merely 
remarking,  that,  as  soon  as  the  mouth  becomes  affected,  many 
morbid  actions  which  had  been  proceeding  in  the  frame  have 
been  found  to  cease,  and  recovery  from  that  time  often  steadily 
to  progress.  The  topical  Sialagogues  are  employed  as  mas- 
ticatories for  the  removal  of  toothache,  neuralgia,  and  other 
painful  or  sub-inflammatory  affections  of  the  head  and  face. 

ERRHINES. 

Errhines  are  substances,  whose  application  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  gives  rise  to  an  increased  discharge  of 
mucus,  sometimes  exciting  the  act  of  sneezing  in  addition.    •  The 
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latter  is  well  known  to  be  a  reflex  phenomenon,  the  former  is 
most  likely  due  to  the  vascular  fulness  which  the  local  action 
of  the  stimulant  occasions,  a  flux  from  the  affected  part  being  its 
natural  mode  of  relief.  The  force  with  which  the  air  is  driven 
through  the  passages  in  the  act  of  sneezing,  causes  the  expulsion 
from  them,  not  only  of  mucus,  but  of  other  foreign  substances 
also  which  they  may  accidentally  contain.  The  therapeutical 
value  of  the  class,  is  dependant  on  this  double  operation.  The 
increase  of  the  secretion  is  of  service,  by  deriving  from  parts  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  nose;  and  Errhines  are 
accordingly  employed  with  benefit  in  some  forms  of  headache, 
and  in  chronic  affections  of  the  conjunctiva.  Their  sternutatory 
action  is  desirable,  where,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  nostrils  have 
become  blocked  with  one  or  more  masses  of  hardened  mucus, 
or  where  foreign  bodies  have  gained  access  to  the  cavity,  both 
of  which  may  be  productive  of  very  distressing  results,  unless 
dislodged  by  the  act  of  sneezing.  The  violent  expiration  in 
which  sneezing  essentially  consists,  may  be  also  of  occasional 
service  in  expelling  the  false  membrane,  which  accumulates  in 
the  trachea  in  croup.  But  the  act  itself  is  a  sudden  one, 
engaging  in  energetic  action  many  nerves  and  numerous  muscles, 
in  such  a  way,  that  a  powerful  impulse  is  afforded  to  other 
dormant  functions  also.  Thus  it  is,  that  sneezing  stimulates  the 
tardy  energy  of  the  mental  faculties ;  or,  produced  in  some  forms 
of  protracted  labour,  excites  to  more  effectual  exertion  the 
sluggish  contractions  of  the  uterus  upon  its  contents. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  expulsion  of  mucus  or  other 
matters  from  the  air-passages  by  the  act  of  coughing,  are  termed 
Expectorants.  The  facility  with  which  they  may  be  discharged, 
depends  in  part  upon  the  force  with  which  air  is  driven  through 
the  tubes,  and  in  part  upon  the  condition  of  the  matters  them- 
selves. As  regards  the  latter  point,  however,  apparently  contra- 
dictory statements  are  met  with,  an  increase  and  a  diminution 
of  the  spissitude  of  the  secretion  being  at  different  times  proposed 
as  favourable  to  the  performance  of  the  act.  Both  are  perhaps 
correct :  at  any  rate  they  are  changes  which  the  practitioner  has 
in  view  in  the  management  of  pulmonary  complaints.  In 
Bronchitis  for  example,  and  in   Pneumonia,  the  active  employ- 
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ment  of  Tartar  Emetic,  and  other  antiphlogistic  treatment  is 
observed  to  lessen  the  glutinosity  of  the  sputa,  and  an  almost 
constant  accompaniment  of  the  change,  is  a  greater  facility  of 
expectoration.  The  administration  of  diluted  alkalies  is  believed 
by  Dr.  Williams  to  be  productive  of  the  same  effect.  Medicines 
undoubtedly  exist,  classed  for  the  most  part  with  expectorants, 
which  lessen  the  secretion  from  the  morbid  surface;  but  whether 
they  possess  the  power  merely  of  thickening  it,  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  state.  We  observe  the  former  operation,  when  the 
balsams,  turpentines,  and  gum  resins,  are  exhibited  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  phthisis  or  bronchorrhasa,  as  also  when  a  dry  diet, 
or  hydragogue  purgatives  are  employed  in  similar  cases.  The 
other  principal  mode  in  which  expectorants  operate,  is  by  in- 
creasing this  energy  of  the  act  itself.  Various  remedies, 
stimulants,  tonics,  and  emetics,  with  sternutatories,  are  included 
under  this  division,  being  such  as  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently increase  the  activity  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  functions, 
or,  by  calling  into  play  the  same  special  muscles  with  augmented 
force,  assist  their  efficacy  when  applied  to  the  performance  of 
expectoration.  It  consequently  remains  for  the  prescriber,  when 
making  his  selection  from  among  the  class,  to  consider  on  what 
cause  the  difficult}''  of  expectoration  depends,  and  to  adapt  his 
remedy  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case. 

DIAPHORETICS. 

Diaphoretics  or  Sudorifics,  are  medicinal  agents  which  increase 
the  secretion  of  the  sweat.  They  are  divisible  into  two  orders, 
namely,  those  which  possess  a  stimulant  action  on  the  general 
system,  or  exert  their  excitant  influence  on  the  skin  alone,  and 
those  whose  primary  action  is  sedative.  These  are  severally 
adapted  for  two  forms  of  suppressed  perspiration,  met  with  every 
day  in  professional  practice.  Where  it  is  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  surface,  in  consequence  of  which  a  contracted 
state  of  the  superficial  vessels  has  been  followed  by  a  hyperasmic  con- 
dition of  internal  organs,  and  before  the  latter  has  passed  into  any 
degree  of  activity,  the  use  of  powerful  stimulants,  either  general 
or  local,  often  succeeds  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
and  eliciting  the  secretion  of  sweat.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that 
an  incipient  catarrh  is  often  successfully  treated  by  hot  spirituous 
drinks  or  the  warm  bath.     In  another  class  of  cases,  the  diminished 
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perspiration  forms  merely  a  part  of  some  general  and  severe 
disorder  of  the  health,  passing  under  the  name  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  fever.  Sedative  medicines  are  then  the  only  effectual 
sudorifics:  cold  affusion,  cold  water  or  iced  d?nnks,  tartar  emetic 
etc.,  lessen  the  impetuosity  of  the  heart's  action,  diminish  the 
vascular  tonicity,  and  enable  the  skin,  as  well  as  other  secreting 
organs,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  its  proper  functions. 

EMMENAGOGUES. 

The  menstrual  discharge  which  periodically  recurs  from  the 
female  system,  is  a  function  of  her  genital  organs  of  the  most 
important  nature.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  female  organism 
were  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  producing  all  parts  necessary 
for  its  nutrition,  in  a  "  greater  quantity  than  is  required  to 
supply  its  daily  waste."  This  excess,  during  part  of  her  existence, 
is  employed  in  the  reproduction  of  her  species,  in  the  formation 
of  new  individuals  possessing  textures  and  organs  similar  to  her- 
self ;  but  when  this  is  not  proceeding,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
some  other  channel  should  be  provided,  by  which  the  super- 
abundant material  may  be  discharged ;  and  this  is  accomplished, 
at  the  period  of  puberty,  by  the  establishment  of  the  catamenial 
flow.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  general  system,  or  of  the 
genital  organs  themselves,  it  may  be  delayed  beyond  the  period 
usually  allotted  to  its  first  appearance,  or,  being  regularly  set  up  and 
continued  for  a  time,  may  either  cease  to  occur,  or  its  quantity 
be  more  or  less  diminished.  This  is  the  state  which  passes  under 
the  term  Amenorrhea,  and  which  the  administration  of  Emmena- 
gogues  is  calculated  to  cure.  The  most  usual  causes  of  the  defici- 
ency, are  the  two  opposite  states  of  the  vascular  system  of 
plethora  with  excessive  tone,  and  of  anaemia  with  defective  tone; 
or,  in  other  words,  both  a  too  robust,  and  a  too  debilitated  con- 
dition of  the  frame.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  medicines  designed 
to  act  as  Emmenagogues  in  such  cases  as  these,  must  be  calculated 
for  the  removal  of  these  conditions,  according  as  either  may 
chance  to  predominate,  opposite  remedies  acting  in  this  respect 
in  producing  the  same  effect.  For  the  one,  Blood-letting,  Anti- 
monials,  and  active  Purgatives,  are  effectual;  in  the  other,  Good 
Living,  Country  Air,  Iron  and  Tonics,  are  especially  indicated.  It 
occasionally  happens,  hoAvever,  that  a  simple  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  vascular  system,  and  setting  right  whatever  may  be 
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wrong  in  this  quarter,  although  it  produces  a  more  desirable  state 
of  the  general  health,  does  not  suffice  to  restore  the  periodical 
evacuation.  In  this  case,  we  must  transfer  our  treatment 
to  the  secreting  organ  itself.  The  uterus  is  apt  occasionally 
to  require  either  special  depletion,  or  the  employment  of  special 
stimulants;  and  the  latter  are  commonly  regarded  as  direct 
Emmenagogues.  Some  of  these  are  agents  which  occasion  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  pelvic  organs  generally,  as  their 
peculiar  and  specific  operation,  including  the  uterus  among  them : 
of  this  nature  are  Aloes  and  other  purgatives,  whose  action  is 
especially  concentrated  upon  the  lower  intestines.  Others  have  an 
independently  powerful  effect  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  as  acting  primarily  upon  them  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  final  object:  among  these,  Cantharides 
and  Ergot  of  Rye  stand  conspicuous;  and  the  latter  is  known 
to  affect  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  uterus,  when  received  into 
the  general  circulation. 

ANTACIDS. 

Diluted  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths  with  their  Carbonates,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  neutralise  by  their  chemical  action  an 
acid  state  existing  in  its  contents ;  and  hence  such  remedies  have 
acquired  the  denomination  of  Antacids.  This,  however,  is  not 
their  only  operation.  It  has  been  found  that  where  this  condition 
of  the  stomach  habitually  occurs,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  the 
urine  also  becomes  more  than  ordinarily  acid  in  its  reaction,  ac- 
quiring a  tendency  to  lithic  acid  deposits,  either  in  the  urinary 
organs  themselves,  or  after  its  expulsion  from  the  bladder.  Alkaline 
remedies  are  accordingly  prescribed  for  the  removal  of  this,  as  well 
as  for  the  correction  of  the  stomach  affection.  Their  action  is  for 
the  most  part  believed  to  be  entirely  chemical,  although  some  have 
advanced  the  opinion  that  "  their  utility  is  not  confined  to  their 
chemical  action:"  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  states  his  belief  that  they 
act  also  by  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  stomach;  and  "that  it  is 
to  this  influence  of  Antacids,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  much  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  their  employment  in  acidity  of  the  primae 
vise."  In  some  cases  of  diarrhoea,  where  acidity  of  the  secretions 
and  contents  of  the  intestines  keeps  up  an  excessive  discharge, 
Chalk  is  very  commonly  and  effectually  administered. 
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DILUENTS. 

Diluents  are  liquids  whose  administration  allays  thirst,  lessens 
the  spissitude  of  the  blood,  and  renders  acrid  secretions  less  irritant 
and  more  copious.  We  have  here,  then,  three  conditions  which 
demand  their  nse.  Thirst  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  in  the 
course  of  febrile  diseases,  and  is  often  a  sign  of  that  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  blood  which  indicates  in  an  equal  degree  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Diluents.  Illustrations  of  their  value  in  an  acrid  state  of 
the  secretions  are  found  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes ; 
copious  drinks  of  warm  or  cold  water,  or  of  some  mucilaginous  vege- 
table infusions,  being  commonly  resorted  to  in  such  cases  with  the 
greatest  benefit.  The  distressing  cough  of  Bronchitis  or  Catarrh, 
which  the  saline-tasted  secretion  constantly  excites  for  its  expulsion, 
is  popularly  treated  by  this  means,  and  Gastritis  and  Enteritis  benefit 
more  by  such  simple  management,  conjoined  with  the  necessary 
depletion,  than  by  the  large  doses  of  irritating  purgatives,  not  only 
prescribed  in  the  latter  of  these  cases,  but  too  often  recommended 
to  the  student  also  for  employment.  Copious  dilution,  moreover, 
is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  treatment  of  urinary  deposits,  for- 
asmuch as  it  is  utterly  useless  to  administer  other  remedies,  un- 
less the  amount  of  solvent  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  water  to 
the  secretion  itself. 

DEMULCENTS. 

Eemedies  which,  either  applied  externally  or  taken  into  the 
stomach,  topically  soothe  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact, softening  and  lubricating  their  tissue,  are  denominated  De- 
mulcents. Poultices,  Fomentations,  Ointments,  Cerates,  etc.  employed 
as  applications  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  are  included  in  this 
class.  Their  employment,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  is  too 
well  known  to  call  for  much  comment,  various  local  inflammations, 
ulcers,  etc.  occasionally  demanding  their  use.  But  the  mucous 
membranes  are  often  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  For  instance, 
when  the  tonsils  or  pharynx  are  inflamed,  gargles  composed  of  a 
mucilaginous  infusion  are  frequently  prescribed,  enemata  of  a 
similar  character  in  dysentery,  and  warm  fomentations  in  tarsal  and 
conjunctival  inflammations,  with  the  effect  of  lessening  vascu- 
larity and  rendering  the  patient  more  comfortable,  so  far  at  least 
as  his  local  symptoms  are  concerned.  Even  in  Bronchitis  and 
Catarrh,  the  constant  solution  of  some  gum  or  gelatin  in  the  mouth, 
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lessens  very  much  the  irritation  at  the  entrance  of  the  air-passages, 
which  excites  the  tickling  cough  so  troublesome  and  constant  in 
these  affections. 

RUBEFACIENTS    AND    VESICANTS. 

Rubefacients  are  applications  which  redden  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  Vesicants  produce  a  further  effect,  and  occasion  not  only  a 
superficial  excitement  of  the  cutaneous  circulation,  but  give  rise  to 
the  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  the  consequent  eleva- 
tion of  a  blister.  All  the  substances  which  act  in  this  way  are 
topical  stimulants,  and  might  have  been  included  in  the  same  class 
with  the  general  excitants,  were  it  not  that  their  therapeutical 
value  is  irnconnected  with  this  relation.  The  end  generally  pro- 
posed in  their  employment  is  the  production  of  what  is  termed 
counter-irritation.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  the  circula- 
tion of  an  internal  organ  is  in  an  excited  state,  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  condition  in  a  neighbouring  part  removes  or  lessens  the 
pre-existing  disease.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  practitioner 
acts  when  he  employs  these  remedies  in  internal  inflammation  or 
determinations  of  blood,  whether  seated  in  the  great  cavities  of 
the  body,  or  localised  in  the  joints  or  nerves.  Blisters  and  Stimu- 
lating Liniments,  however,  require  some  caution  in  their  use.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  though  their  action  is  local,  the  general 
system  is  more  or  less  excited  by  their  employment ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, if  fever  be  present,  as  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  should  be  previously  reduced  by  antiphlogistic  means; 
hence  they  prove  of  greater  service  in  the  chronic  forms  of  disease. 
Some  applications  which  are  included  in  this  division  have  a  dif- 
ferent effect  both  from  simple  Eubefacients  and  from  Vesicants,  by 
giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  vesicular  ox  pustular  eruption  upon 
the  part  on  which  they  are  rubbed.  This  is  the  case  with  Croton 
Oil,  and  with  Tartar  Emetic  used  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  solu- 
tion. Where  a  prolonged  and  decided  counter-irritant  effect  is 
desired,  these  are  invaluable  remedies;  and  in  Phthisis  and  Chronic 
Bronchial  diseases,  where  the  purulent  expectoration  is  abundant, 
or  where  limited  Bronchitis  or  Congestion  affect  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  lungs,  their  use  is  especially  indicated. 

CAUSTICS   OR   ESCHAROTICS. 

Applications  to  the  living  tissues  of  the  body,  which  destroy 
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their  vitality  and  occasion  the  production  of  a  slough,  are  denomi- 
nated Escharotics  or  Caustics.  The  class  embraces  a  variety  of 
substances,  all  possessing  a  powerful  chemical  influence  upon 
organised  matter;  and  it  is  upon  this  chiefly  that  their  caustic 
operation  is  believed  to  depend;  something,  however,  is  due  to  the 
inflammation  which  they  excite  having  in  itself  a  tendency  to 
terminate  in  the  production  of  a  slough.  The  stronger  acids,  as 
Xitric.  Hydro-chloric  and  Sulphuric,  Fused  Potash ;  and,  among  the 
salt?.  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  and  Chloride  of  Anti- 
mony are  those  most  frequently  employed.  Heat  is  occasionally 
had  recourse  to,  as  where  a  red-hot  iron  is  used,  or  the  moxa  em- 
ployed to  produce  sloughs  for  the  cure  of  deep-seated  disease  in 
the  bones  or  joints.  The  actual  cautery  is  sometimes  the 
only  means  which  the  surgeon  can  use  for  arresting  haemorrhage, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  by  far  a  less  painful  application  than  has  been 
usually  imagined.  Escharotics  are  employed  for  various  purposes; 
sometimes  to  destroy  the  surface  of  malignant  specific  or  unhealthy 
ulcers,  Nitric  Acid,  Chloride  of  Antimony,  or  some  Arsenical  prepar- 
ation being  commonly  preferred ;  sometimes  to  destroy  a  virus 
inserted  into  wounds  by  rabid  or  poisonous  animals,  to  open 
abscesses  and  to  remove  diseased  growths. 
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CHEMICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


The  study  of  Chemistry  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Materia  Medica,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
the  latter  science  without  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  former. 
It  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  work  like  the  present, 
to  enter  at  large  into  chemical  minutiae;  and  we  must  therefore 
presuppose  in  our  readers  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles 
at  least  of  inorganic  chemistry;  and  the  object  of  the  present 
Introduction  will  be  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  principles 
of  the  organic  branch  of  the  science,  and  to  furnish  a  connected 
view  of  the  composition  and  leading  properties  of  the  compounds 
contained  in  the  vegetable  department  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  number  of  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  is  only  twenty-six  out  of  the 
fifty-five  that  are  known,  the  names,  symbols,  and  equivalents  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Oxygen 
Sulphur 

Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 
Cyanogei 


Group  I. 

Sym. 

.     .     0 

.   .   s 

Group  II. 

.  .  CI 
.  .  Br 
.     .     I 


Eq. 


16-12 


35-47 

78-39 

126-57 


Silver 

Sodium  .  . 
Potassium  . 
Ammonium 


Group  IV. 

Sym. 


Group 


*  .     .     Cy— C2N 
Group  III 


Nitrogen 
Phosphorus 
Arsenic   . 
Antimony 


N 
P 

As 
Sb 


1419 
31-44 
75-34 

129-24 


Hydrogen 
Copper    . 
Zinc    . 
Magnesium 
Iron    . 
Manganese 
Bismuth  . 
Calcium  . 


Ag 
Na 
K 
N.H4 

V. 

H 

Cu 

Zn 

Mg 

Fe 

Mn 

Bi 

Cal 


*  The  compounds  Cyanogen  and  Ammonium  have  been  introduced, 
in  combination,  they  play  the  part  of  elements. 


Eq. 

108-30 
23-31 
39-26 


1 
31-71 
32-31 
12-69 
27-18 
27-72 
71-07 
20-51 
because, 
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Sub-group. 

Elements  not  Grouped. 

Sym. 

Aluminum   .     .     Al 

Kq. 

13-72 

Sym. 

Eq. 

Carbon                    C 

6-13 

Group  VI. 

Boron                      B 

10-91 

Lead  .     .     .     .     Pb 

103-73 

Mercury .     .     .     Hg 

101-43 

Barium               .     Ba 

68-66 

We  have  given  this,  which  has  been  called  the  natural  arrange- 
ment, because  the  Elements  in  each  group  bear  a  close  relation 
to  one  another;  and  by  carefully  studying  the  nature  of  one 
Element  of  any  group  and  the  compounds  which  it  forms,  we 
have  a  clue  to  the  corresponding  properties  of  all  the  others. 

For  the  grounds  of  this  arrangement  and  its  application  in 
simplifying  the  study  of  Chemistry,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Professor  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  142. 

Into  the  composition  of  inorganic  substances  many  elements 
enter ;  and  their  arrangement  in  such  compounds  is  usually  very 
simple,  assuming  mostly  a  binary  form,  or  composed  of  two 
or  more  such  binary  arrangements  [as  (Na  0),  or  (S  03),  or 
(Xa  0  -f  S  03)]  :  the  compounds  also  in  general  possess  considerable 
stability.  But  in  organic  bodies  we  find  that  but  few  elements  are 
required,  only  six  entering  into  the  composition  of  all  substances 
derived  from  the  organic  kingdom :  these  are  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 
Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur;  but  these  elements 
possess  properties  peculiar  to  themselves,  combining  with  each 
other  in  almost  every  proportion,  and  in  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  ways ;  each  combination  giving  rise  to  a  distinct  compound. 

Organic  bodies,  moreover,  possess  but  little  stability,  small  dis- 
turbing agencies  breaking  them  up  into  more  simple  compounds, 
until  at  last  they  are  resolved  into  bodies  found  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  their  mode  of  analysis  is 
founded. 

Method  of  Organic  Analysis — Mix  the  substance  to  be  ana- 
lysed with  black  Oxide  of  Copper,  and  heat  in  a  tube ;  absorb  the 
water  which  is  formed  by  dry  Chloride  of  Calcium,  and  the  Car- 
bonic Acid  by  means  of  a  solution  of  Potassa,  and  collect  Nitrogen 
gas  (if  any)  over  Mercury.  We  can  then,  by  subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen  from  the  weight  of 
the  substance,  determine  the  amount  of  Oxygen.  The  amount  of 
Nitrogen  can  be  otherwise  determined  by  adding  a  strong  base,  as 
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Potassa,  to  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  and  collecting  the  Ammonia 
evolved.  The  explanation  of  these  modes  of  analysis  is  this :  or- 
ganic bodies  in  presence  of  Oxide  of  Copper  (a  compound  readily 
parting  with  its  Oxygen)  at  a  red  heat,  are  resolved  into  Carbonic 
Acid,  Water  and  Nitrogen ;  any  Oxygen  required  to  convert  the 
Carbon  into  Carbonic  Acid,  and  the  Hydrogen  into  water,  being 
derived  from  the  Oxide  of  Copper.  Again,  organic  substances 
containing  Nitrogen,  when  heated  with  a  caustic  alkali,  evolve 
the  Nitrogen  they  contain  in  the  form  of  Ammonia,  which  can 
be  collected  by  means  of  Chloride  of  Platinum,  which  forms  an 
insoluble  double  salt  with  it— [PtCl  +  N  H4,  CI.]. 

Two  or  more  organic  bodies  may  possess  in  100  parts  the  same 
amount  of  their  component  elements,  and  yet  be  distinct  com- 
pounds. They  are  then  termed  Isomeric.  This  is  the  case  with 
Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Lemons;  each  contain  in  100  parts 
88-46  of  Carbon  and  11 '54  of  Hydrogen.  Here  the  difference  can 
be  easily  explained :  for  each  equivalent  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  con- 
tains 20  eqs.  of  Carbon  + 16  eqs.  of  Hydrogen  rrCsoH^,  whereas  the 
formula  for  Oil  of  Lemons  is  C10H8.  This  is  proved  by  adding 
Hydro-chloric  Acid  to  each,  which  forms  white  compounds 
(artificial  camphors);  that  from  the  former  having  the  formula 
C2oH]g,  H  CI ;  that  from  the  second,  C10H8,  H  CI.  We  may,  how- 
ever, find  two  substances  having  the  same  composition  in  100 
parts,  and  also  the  same  atomic  weight,  the  difference  in  this  case 
arising  from  the  different  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  two 
compounds.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the 
Formiate  of  the  Oxide  of  Ethyle  and  the  Acetate  of  the  Oxide  of 
Methyle  : 

Oxide  of  Ethyle.      Formic  Acid . 

Formiate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle  C4H50,  C2H  03  =  C6H604 

Oxide  of  Methyle.     Acetic  Acid. 

Acetate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle  C2H30,  C4H303  =  C6H604 

Formic  Acid  bears  the  same  relation  to  Oxide  of  Methyle  or  to 
Wood  Spirit,  as  Acetic  Acid  does  to  Oxide  of  Ethyle  or  to  Alcohol. 
That  the  elements  in  these  two  substances  are  arranged  in  a 
different  manner,  is  proved  by  decomposing  them  by  heat  with 
Hydrate  of  Potassa:  the  first  yields  Alcohol  and  Formiate  of 
Potassa  ;  the  second,  Wood  Spirit  and  Acetate  of  Potassa. 
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ORGANIC   VEGETABLE    PRINCIPLES. 

In  the  study  of  the  vegetable  department  of  Materia  Medica,  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  certain  proximate  principles  which  form  a 
part  of  the  composition  of  most  of  the  articles;  whilst  others  are 
met  with  very  rarely,  sometimes  only  in  one  or  two;  and  we  may 
conveniently  divide  vegetable  principles  into  two  classes :  — 

1st,  Those  common  to  all  vegetable  bodies. 

2nd,  Those  peculiar  to  certain  orders  or  genera  of  plants. 
The  1  st.  class  can  be  subdivided  into 

a.  Those  principles  containing  Nitrogen  in  their  composition.. 

/3.  Those  devoid  of  that  element. 

Class  I. 
Principles  common  to  all  Vegetable  Bodies. 

a.  Principles  containing  Nitrogen. — These  are  Fibrin,  Albumen, 
and  Legumin,  or  Caseine;  which  three  compounds,  until  very 
lately?  were  not  viewed  with  much  interest;  but  Mulder  has 
proved  that  they  are  identical  with  the  substances  bearing  the  same 
names  and  derived  from  animal  bodies;  and  that  animals  have  not 
the  power  of  forming  such  principles,  but  must  derive  them  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  three  bodies  resemble  each  other 
very  much  in  composition,  and  contain  a  substance  called  Proteine, 
united  with  varying  proportions  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur.  If 
they  are  digested  in  a  weak  solution  of  Potash,  they  dissolve ;  and 
Acetic  Acid  added  to  the  solution  in  slight  excess,  causes  a  white 
precipitate  consisting  of  Proteine,  which  has  the  composition 
C4oH31N5012  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol  Pr. 

Fibrin. — Derived  from  vegetable  juices,  from  which  it  separates 
by  standing,  in  the  form  of  a  slight  coagulum.  It  is  also  contained  in 
large  quantities  in  Gluten,  or  the  substance  remaining  after  wheaten 
flour  has  been  kneaded  with  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  but  by 
long  boiling,  a  part  becomes  altered  from  oxidation :  it  swells  up  in 
Acetic  Acid ;  and  by  heat  it  is  dissolved  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  when  heated  with  them  is  decomposed,  and 
evolves  Ammonia.  When  heated  with  Hydro-chloric  Acid,  it, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Proteine  compounds,  communicates  a 
purple  tinge  to  that  fluid.  Its  composition  may  be  represented  by 
lOPr+S  +  Pg.    When  dissolved  in  a  weak  potash  solution,  the 
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Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  separate,  and  Sulphuret  of  Potassium  and 
Phosphate  of  Potassa  are  formed,  the  Proteine  remaining  in  solu- 
tion, from  which  Acetic  Acid  precipitates  it.* 

Albumen. — Contained  in  vegetable  juices,  and  also  in  the  seeds 
and  other  parts  of  plants.  It  exists  in  two  states,  coagulated  or  un- 
coagulated.  When  vegetable  juices  are  heated  to  160°  F.  they 
generally  become  turbid,  from  the  Albumen  contained  in  them 
coagulating.  The  chemical  properties  and  composition  of  Albu- 
men are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Fibrin.  The  formula 
is  10Pr  +  S2+P|. 

Caseine  or  Legumin. — Found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Legu- 
minosge,  as  in  Peas,  Beans,  Lentils,  etc.  Its  physical  properties 
are  uncoagulability  by  heat,  which  causes  a  scum  to  form  on  the 
surface,  but  ready  coagulability  by  any,  even  the  weakest,  acid. 
The  chemical  properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Fibrin  and 
Albumen,  and  the  composition  is  represented  by  10  Pr+  S. 

/3.  Principles  not  containing  Nitrogen. — In  the  second  sub-di- 
vision we  find  some  of  the  compounds  possess  the  peculiarity  of 
having  their  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  in  the  proportion  to  form 
water ;  such  is  the  case  in  Starch,  Sugar,  Lignin,  etc.,  and  these 
bodies  are  called  Amylaceous.  They  possess  the  property  of  char- 
ring when  Sulphuric  Acid  is  added  to  them,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  property  which  Sulphuric  Acid  has  of 
abstracting  their  water,  and  hence  leaving  the  Carbon  or  Charcoal. 
They  are  most  of  them  converted  into  Sugar  when  boiled  for  a 
long  time  either  with  an  Acid  or  an  Alkali. 

In  other  compounds  belonging  to  this  sub-division,  we  find  that 
the  Hydrogen  is  to  the  Oxygen  in  much  greater  proportion  than 
in  water ;   such  is  the  case  in  the  Fatty  bodies. 

Lignin. — Comp.  C12H10O10.  The  basis  of  woody  fibre,  con- 
stitutes about  TJ  o  of  dried  wood.  It  can  be  resolved,  by  boiling 
with  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  into  Dextrine,  and  then  into  Grape  or 
Starch  Sugar. 

Starch. — Comp.  C12H10O10-  It  is  contained  in  vegetable  cells: 
it  occurs  in  the  form  of  granules  covered  with  an  envelope  which 
is  not  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  grains  of  Starch  differ  very 
much  in  size  in  different  plants,  from  T5^o  o  to  swo  °f  an  incn  m 

*  The  Sulphur  is  readily  detected  in  these  compounds  by  adding  Acetate  of  Lead 
to  their  alkaline  solutions,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  Sulphur  forms  with 
the  Lead  a  black  Sulphuret,  which  precipitates. 
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diameter.  We  find  many  different  varieties  of  Starch;  thus  we 
have  common  Arrow-root,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Inulin,  Lichen  starches, 
etc.  Starch  is  changed  by  heat  into  Dextrine,  a  soluble  starch, 
having  the  same  composition  as  common  Starch;  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  it  is  also  converted  into  Dextrine,  and  afterwards  into 
Grape  or  Starch  Sugar.  Starch  is  coloured  blue  by  free  Iodine, 
which  substances  are  tests  for  each  other :  the  coloured  precipitate 
which  falls  when  Iodine  and  Starch  are  brought  together  is  an 
Iodide  of  Starch.  It  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be  cold 
for  the  Iodine  to  produce  this  effect.  Bromine  produces  an  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  with  Starch. 

Sugars. — There  are  different  varieties  of  Sugar,  some  fer- 
mentable, others  not  so.  Among  the  former  class  are  Cane  and 
Grape  or  Starch  Sugar ;  among  the  latter,  we  find  Liquorice  Sugar, 
Mannite,  etc. 

Cane  Sugar. — C^IL^On.  This  variety  of  Sugar  is  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  Sugar  Cane;  but  it  exists  also  in  the  juices  of  many 
grasses,  beet-root,  etc.:  it  crystallizes  when  pure  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  it  requires  only  one  third  of  its  weight  of  cold 
water  for  solution,  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of 
dilute  acids  it  can  be  converted  into  Grape  or  Starch  Sugar. 

Grape  Sugar. — Comp.  CieH14014.  This  sugar  exists  in  grapes, 
figs,  honey,  and  in  most  fruits.  It  can  also  be  prepared  from 
Starch  by  the  action  of  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  also  from  Lignin. 

Grape  Sugar  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  Cane  Sugar ;  it  is  very 
little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  so  in  hot,  from  which  it  is 
deposited  in  square  tables  or  cubes.  By  the  action  of  yeast  a  solu- 
tion of  Sugar  is  decomposed;  Carbonic  Acid  and  Alcohol  are 
produced :  this  is  called  the  vinous  fermentation. 

Mannite  or  Manna  Sugar. — CgH-Og.  It  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  exudation  from  the  Fraxinus  Ornus  or  Manna  Ash;  it  exists 
also  in  some  other  plants.     It  does  not  ferment. 

Gum. — Produced  in  the  greatest  purity  by  the  Acacias.  It 
forms,  when  pure,  white  transparent  masses,  which  break  with  a 
conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  dissolved  by  water  and  forms  a  gummy 
solution.  Gum  is  precipitated  by  Alcohol  and  by  a  solution  of  Sub- 
Acetate  of  Lead,  but  not  by  the  Neutral  Acetate.  The  substance 
precipitated  by  Alcohol  is  called  Arabine,  and  has  the  Comp. 
C12HnOn. 

Mucilage. — Very  similar  to  the  former  substance,  found  in 
great  abundance  in    the  Mallows,    and   in   Linseed,  etc.      It   is 
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distinguished  from  Gum  by  its  being  precipitated  by  means  of 
the  Neutral  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Bassorine. — The  insoluble  portion  of  Tragacanth,  found  also  in 
some  other  Gums.  It  swells  up  in  water,  and  assumes  a  gelati- 
nous appearance.     It  dissolves  in  alkalies. 

Pectin  or  Pectic  Acid. —  Comp.  C12H8O10.  Another  prin- 
ciple found  in  various  vegetable  juices.  It  is  precipitated  by 
Alcohol;  it  swells  up  in  water  and  forms  a  transparent  jelly.  It  is  this 
substance  which  gives  firmness  to  vegetable  jellies,  as  currant,  etc. 

Extractive  Matters. — Certain  indescribable  matters  found 
in  the  juices  of  all  vegetables,  and  similar  in  properties  from 
whatever  source  obtained.  They  probably  consist  always  of  the 
same  substance,  modified  by  the  presence  of  Dextrine,  Sugar, 
Inulin,  etc.  They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
easily  in  Alkalies.  Under  this  name  many  substances,  which  have 
recently  been  isolated,  were  formerly  described,  as  Gentianine, 
Quassine,  etc. 

Fatty  Bodies. — These  bodies,  whether  derived  from  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  are  very  similar  in  properties  and 
composition.  Fats  and  fixed  oils  are  generally  composed  of 
Oleine  combined  with  Stearine  or  Margarine.  These  bodies  are 
all  decomposed,  when  heated  with  a  caustic  Alkali,  into  a  substance 
called  Glycerine,  and  an  acid  which  unites  with  the  Alkali  and 
forms  a  Soap.  Thus  Stearine  is  resolved  into  Stearic  Acid  and 
Glycerine;  Oleine,  into  Oleic  Acid  and  Glycerine, etc. 

Oleine. — This  forms  the  fluid  portion  of  fats  and  oils,  and  exists 
in  nearly  all  of  them.  It  remains  liquid  at  a  low  temperature. 
By  the  action  of  Peroxide  of  Nitrogen,  or  a  metallic  Nitrate  upon 
it,  another  fatty  body  called  Eliadine,  which  is  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  is  formed;  this  is  seen  in  the  change  which  the 
Nitrate  of  Mercury  ointment  undergoes  when  kept.  Oleine  can  be 
represented  as  an  Oleate  of  Glycerine. —  Oleic  Acid.  C44H3904. 
Obtained  by  saponifying  Oleine,  and  afterwards  decomposing  the 
soap  with  an  acid — the  Oleic  Acid  is  then  set  free.  When  pure  it 
is  an  oil,  almost  colourless,  giving  an  acid  reaction  to  test-paper, 
sp.  gr.  less  than  water.  It  unites  with  bases,  and  forms  salts :  those 
with  Alkalies  are  soluble  in  water :  with  earths  and  other  metallic 
oxides,  the  salts  are  insoluble :  united  with  lead,  as  an  Oleate  of 
Lead,  it  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  lead  plaster  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Glycerine. — CgHjOs  +  HO.       This   is  the  substance    separated 
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from  fats  during  saponification.  When  pure  it  is  an  almost  colour- 
less syrup,  very  sweet,  sp.  gr.  1*26,  converted  by  Nitric  Acid  into 
Oxalic  Acid.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  a 
radical  Glycerule  (C^H-),  and  so  is  analogous  to  Alcohol,  Wood 
Spirit,  etc. 

Stearine — Forms  the  solid  portion  of  mutton  suet  and  beef 
fat.  It  is  decomposed  by  an  alkali  into  Stearic  Acid  and  Glycerine. 
— Stearic  Acid  (2  H  0+C(58H(i(305)  forms  Salts  in  the  same  manner 
as  Oleic  Acid. 

Margarine  forms  the  solid  portion  of  human  fat,  and  of  the 
fat  of  camivora;  also,  of  most  of  the  Vegetable  Oils.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Margaric  Acid  and  Oxide  of  Glycerule. — Margaric  Acid 
(2  H  0  +  CggHggO^)  is  prepared  from  Margarine,  or  by  the  action  of 
Nitric  Acid  on  Stearic  Acid.  It  contains  1  eq.  of  Oxygen  more 
than  Stearic  Acid,  which  it  resembles  in  most  of  its  properties. 
The  Margarate  of  Lead  forms  a  portion  of  the  Lead  Plaster. 

Besides  these,  in  Palm  Oil,  we  find  an  Acid  called  Palmitic 
Acid;  in  Cocoa  Nut  Oil,  Coco-stearic  Acid;  and  in  the  Butter  of 
Nutmegs,  Cericic  or  Myristic  Acid,  etc.:  but  such  of  these  as 
are  contained  in  articles  of  Materia  Medica,  will  be  spoken  of 
under  their  separate  heads. 

Wax  and  Spermaceti  also  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies. 

Class  II. 
Principles  peculiar  to  certain  Orders  or  Genera. 

This  class  contains  those  principles  which  are  peculiar  to 
certain  orders  of  Plants,  they  differ  in  many  respects  from  those 
of  the  first  class.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  serve  as  food  for 
animals;  and  many  of  them  act  very  powerfully  on  the  animal 
economy,  and  produce  poisonous  effects. 

The  formation  of  these  active  principles  is  much  influenced  by 
various  circumstances,  of  which  the  most  important,  are  Light, 
Cultivation,  Age.  For  instance,  Sea  Kale,  Lettuce,  etc.,  when 
grown  in  the  shade  are  edible ;  but  if  allowed  to  grow  freely  in 
the  light,  they  become  noxious.  The  Cucumber  naturally  is 
very  bitter;  but  when  its  growth  is  forced,  it  serves  as  an 
esculent.  Many  plants,  as  the  Poppy,  which  are  wholesome 
when  young,  become  poisonous  as  they  arrive  at  maturity. 
Season,  also,  influences  the  formation  of  these  substances;  thus, 
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the  Colchicum  is  quite  innocuous  in  the  early  part  of  the  year; 
and  cattle  will  eat  weeds  in  the  Spring  which  they  reject  during 
the  Summer.  Lastly,  it  is  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  plants, 
that  the  peculiar  secretions  are  usually  found.  They  are  first 
elaborated  from  the  sap  in  the  leaves;  and,  in  its  descent,  appear 
to  be  separated  by  some  particular  organ,  as  the  bark,  wood,  and 
root,  or  are  deposited  in  the  seeds.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
many  poisonous  plants  yield  valuable  articles  of  food,  of  which 
the  Potatoe  is  a  familiar  instance. 

We  shall  find  it  convenient  to  subdivide  these  principles  into — 

a.  Those  which  possess  Alkaline  or  Basic  properties,  called 
Alkaloids. 

/3.  Those  Neutral  in  their  properties. 

7.  Those  which  possess  the  properties  of  Acids. 

a.  Vegetable  Alkalies  or  Alkaloids. — These  bodies  possess  very 
remarkable  properties,  and  form  the  most  active  class  of  vegetable 
principles.  They  all  contain  Nitrogen;  and  hence,  when  heated 
to  destruction,  they  give  off  Ammonia  (NH3),  from  their  Nitrogen 
uniting  with  a  portion  of  the  Hydrogen:  when  heated  with 
Alkalies,  they  also  evolve  Ammonia. 

The  Alkaloids,  when  in  solution,  restore  the  colour  of  reddened 
litmus,  and  possess  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  They  form  Salts 
with  Acids,  which  in  constitution  exactly  resemble  those  of 
Ammonia.  Now  we  find  that  in  a  Salt  of  Ammonia,  it  is  not  NH3 
that  acts  the  part  of  base,  but  NH3  +  HO,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  the  oxide  of  a  Basyle,  and  to  be  represented  by 
N  H40,  and  the  name  of  Ammonium  has  been  given  to  this 
hypothetical  Basyle  NH4,  which  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
Potassium  (K),  and  able  to  replace  it  in  Salts,  thus — 

Sulphate  of  Potassa  is  represented  by  KO,  S03. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia NH40,  S03. 

Chloride  of  Potassium K,  CI.    • 

Chloride  of  Ammonium,  or  Hydro-chlo- 
rate of  Ammonia         N  H4,  CI. 

In  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the  Alkaloids,  in  their  Salts, 
require  the  addition  of  an  eq.  of  water ;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
in  them  a  peculiar  Basyle  exists,  consisting  of  the  Alkaloid  with 
the  addition  of  an  eq.  of  Hydrogen. 
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Thus  Morphia,  when  united  with  Sulphuric  Acid,  may  be 
represented  by  C35HC0N  O^  +  HO-rSO;,,  or  by  (C35H21N  06)0, 
SOs.— CssHjjoNA  is  called  Morphia.  (C35H21N  06)0  is  called  the 
Oxide  of  Morphium. 

When  an  Alkaloid  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  Hydracid, 
direct  union  takes  place,  the  Hydrogen  of  the  Acid  uniting  with 
the  Alkaloid  to  form  the  Basyle,  as  is  the  case  with  Ammonia; 
whereas,  if  a  Hydracid  be  added  to  a  metal,  as  Potassium,  the 
Hydrogen  is  evolved. 

The  Alkaloids  agree  with  Ammonia  also,  in  forming  insoluble 
double  Salts  with  the  Chloride  of  Platinum. 

Most  of  the  Alkaloids  are  solid  and  fixed;  some,  however,  as 
those  from  Tobacco  and  Hemlock,  are  liquid  and  volatile.  Most, 
when  pure,  are  crystallizable.  They  are  usually  soluble  in 
Alcohol  and  Ether,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  water.  Their  Salts, 
however,  are  more  soluble  in  that  medium,  except  those  with 
Tannic  Acid;  and  hence  solutions  of  the  Alkaloids  are  pre- 
cipitated by  infusions  of  Nut  Galls,  or  other  substances  containing 
Tannic  Acid. 

In  the  plant,  they  exist  in  the  form  of  salts,  united  with  the 
acids  peculiar  to  the  order  which  contains  them. 

The  mode  of  extracting  the  various  Alkaloids  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  their  properties.  Those  that  are  volatile,  are 
obtained  by  digesting  the  plant  with  a  solution  of  potash  and 
heating;  by  which  means  the  alkaloid  is  liberated  from  the  acid 
with  which  it  was  combined,  and  distils  over.  When  not 
volatile,  the  Alkaloid  is  to  be  extracted  by  digesting  either  with 
Water,  a  diluted  Acid,  or  Alcohol,  according  as  the  Salt  of  the 
Alkaloid  contained  in  the  plants  is  more  soluble  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  media.  From  these  solutions,  the  Alkaloid,  if  insoluble  in 
water,  can  be  precipitated  nearly  pure,  by  Ammonia,  or  mixed  with 
an  insoluble  salt,  by  adding  Lime,  Magnesia,  Oxide  of  Lead,  etc., 
and  can  be  taken  up  again  by  Alcohol :  or  the  Alkaloid  may  be 
obtained  in  combination  with  any  given  acid,  by  adding  a  salt 
of  Lime,  Magnesia,  or  Lead  which  contains  the  acid,  when  an 
insoluble  precipitate  is  again  formed,  and  the  salt  of  the  Alkaloid 
left  in  solution.  Examples  of  these  processes  are  seen  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  method  of  making  Aconitina,  Strychnia,  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  Morphia,  etc. 

All  the  Alkaloids  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  medicinal 
or  poisonous    qualities,  which  have  a  close  connection  with  the 
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botanical  structure  of  tlie  plants  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Thus  Atropia  from  the  Deadly  Night-shade,  and  Hyoscyamia 
from  the  Henbane,  both  belonging  to  the  order  Solanacese,  act 
very  similarly  on  the  animal  Economy,  the  difference  being  rather 
in  degree  than  in  character.  The  same  relation  exists  between 
Quina  and  Cinchona,  from  the  different  species  of  Cinchona 
Bark;  while  between  Quina  and  Atropia,  from  different  orders, 
there  is  a  marked  difference. 

From  Opium,  three  Alkalies  have  been  obtained,  Morphia, 
Codeia,  and  Thebaia.  Little  is  known  of  Thebaia ;  but  the  two 
former  have  been  accurately  studied,  and  a  curious  relation  is 
found  to  exist  between  them — 

The  composition  of  Morphia  is   ...     .     C35H20N  Og 
That  of  Codeia  being C35H20N  05 

so  that  Morphia  contains  one  atom  more  of  oxygen  than  Codeia. 

This  similarity  of  composition  is  not  confined  to  Morphia  and 
Codeia,  but  extends  also  to  other  alkaloids  derived  from  the 
same  plant  or  from  plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order. 
Morphia  is  distinguished  from  Codeia,  by  its  being  precipitated 
from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  Ammonia,  by  not  being  soluble  in 
Ether,  and  by  being  reddened  by  Nitric  acid.  In  their  effect  on  the 
system,  they  resemble  each  other  very  closely,  both  acting  as 
powerful  narcotics;  but  Codeia  is  said  to  produce  considerable 
irritation  of  the  skin.  The  common  Hydro-chlorate  of  Morphia 
contains  Codeia. 

The  Cinchona  Barks  yield  three  alkaloids,  Cinchonia,  Quina, 
and  Aricina.     The  two  former  are  well  known. 

Cinchonia C20H121S[  0 

Quina C20Hi2N  02 

so  that  these  alkaloids  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  Morphia  and  Codeia.  The  third  alkaloid,  Aricina,  is  said 
to  have  the  composition  C20H12N  03,  having  therefore  the  same 
relation  to  Quina  that  Quina  has  to  Cinchonia.  Quina  differs 
from  Cinchonia  in  its  much  greater  solubility  in  Alcohol  and 
water,  in  the  much  less  solubility  of  its  salts  in  water,  and  in 
being  with  great  difficulty  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  from 
Alcohol.  In  their  action  on  the  system,  these  alkaloids  resemble 
each  other  very  closely. 

From  the  order  Apocynaceas,  two  alkaloids  have  been  derived, 
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Strychnia  and  Brucia,  which  are  frequently  found  in  the  same 
plant : — 

The  formula  for  Strychnia  is       .     .       C44H23N204 

That  for  Brucia  is C44H25N207 

Or- C44H23N205+2HO 

so  that  Brucia  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of 
water  more  than  Strychnia.  Brucia  is  readily  distinguished  from 
Strychnia,  by  being  more  soluble  in  water,  and  being  coloured 
intensely  red  by  Nitric  acid.  The  Strychnia  of  commerce  con- 
tains Brucia,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  giving  a  red  colour  with 
Nitric  acid.  In  their  mode  of  action  on  the  system  they  are 
identical ;  but  Strychnia  is  much  the  more  powerful. 

The  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Solanaceaa  contain  many 
vegetable  bases.  From  the  genus  Solanum  (Solanum  Dulcamara, 
Nigrum  and  Tuberosum),  Solania  has  been  obtained ;  from  the 
Hyoscyanms  Niger,  Hyoscyamia ;  from  the  Atropa  Belladonna, 
Atropia;  from  the  Datura  Stramonium,  Daturia;  and  from  the 
Tobacco,  Nicotiana.  The  formula  for  most  of  these  alkaloids, 
have  not  as  yet  been  determined,  although  several  analyses  have 
been  made,  and  the  numerical  results  given.  Solania  has  been 
represented  by  C8iH68N  028  ;  Atropia  by  C34H23N  06  ( ?)  Nico- 
tiana by  C10H8N;  the  latter  is  liquid  and  volatile.  The  medicinal 
action  of  the  alkaloids  obtained  from  this  order  appears  to  be 
very  similar ;  several  of  them,  as,  Atropia,  Hyoscyamia,  and 
Daturia,  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  probably  future 
analyses  may  show  a  great  similarity  in  their  composition. 

The  Conium  Maculaturn,  from  the  order  Umbelliferse,  contains 
a  liquid  and  volatile  alkaloid  called  Conia  :  its  formula  has  been 
given  C12H14NO(?). 

In  the  Eanunculacese,  we  meet  with  Aconitina  from  the  Aconites, 
perhaps  the  most  poisonous  principle  in  nature ;  and  Delphinia  from 
the  Delphinium  Staphisagria.     Formula  C27HigN  02  (  ?). 

Among  the  Endogens,  the  order  Melanthaceae  contains  two 
Alkaloids ;  Veratria,  from  the  Veratrum  Album  (Ce8H45N2012) ;  and 
Colchicia,  from  the  Colchicum  Autumnale.  Their  action  on  the 
system  appears  to  be  similar ;  Veratria  acting  as  a  more  powerful 
irritant,  and  causing  sneezing,  etc. 

/3.  Vegetable  Neutral  principles. — Some  of  these  contain  Nitrogen 
in  their  composition ;  in  others,  this  element  is  absent.    Those  which 
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contain  Nitrogen  approach  in  their  properties  very  closely  to  the 
Alkaloids ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  separate  them  from  that 
class  of  bodies.  They  unite  with  some  acids  and  form  crystallizable 
compounds :  they  also  form  insoluble  double  salts  with  Chloride  of 
Platinum,  and  most  of  them  are  precipitated  by  solutions  of 
Tannic  Acid.  Their  solutions,  however,  do  not  exhibit  alkaline 
reactions;    and  the  salts  which  they  form  are  acid. 

The  most  important  of  these  principles  containing  Nitrogen,  are 
Narcotine  from  Opium,  comp.  C40H20N  012.  Chelido7iine  from  the 
Chelidonium  Majus,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Papaveracese 
comp.  C40H2ON3O6,  which  therefore  contains  the  elements  of  one 
atom  of  Narcotine,  plus  two  atoms  of  Ammonia,  minus  six  atoms 
of  water. 

Narceine,  C32H24N  Oxq  (  ?),  is  another  neutral  principle  contained 
in  Opium.  From  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Piperacea?,  as  the 
Long  and  Black  Peppers,  also  Cubebs,  a  principle  very  similar  to 
Narcotine  has  been  obtained,  called  Piperine  (C3iH.1QN  Oq).  Tea 
and  Coffee,  and  some  other  plants,  contain  a  principle  which  has 
been  named  Theine,  Caffeine,  Guaranine,  from  the  name  of  the 
plants  from  which  it  has  been  obtained.  The  formula  for  this 
substance  is  C8H5N202.  Cocoa,  the  produce  of  the  Cacao  Theo- 
broma,  also  contains  Theobromine  (C9H5N302),  resembling  Theine 
very  much  in  properties.  These  bodies  are  remarkable  for  the 
large  amount  of  Nitrogen  entering  into  their  composition,  con- 
taining more  of  that  element  than  any  other  organic  compound, 
with  the  exception  of  Urea.  With  regard  to  Theine  also,  we  see 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  principles  from  different  natural 
orders  differing  from  each  other;  but  probably  these  substances 
may  play  an  important  part  in  the  Animal  Economy,  perhaps  in 
the  formation  of  Bile ;  but  we  may  not  here  enter  into  discussion 
upon  this  subject  (see  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  also  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  for  May,  1843).  Altheine  or  Aspargine  is  a  neutral 
body  found  in  Marsh  Mallow,  Asparagus,  Liquorice,  etc.  Formula 
C8H7N205  +  2  HO.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  Liquor 
Potassoe  into  Ammonia,  and  Aspartic  acid.  The  Carbon  and  Ni- 
trogen exist  in  this  body  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  Theine ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  may  answer  a  similar  purpose  in  the  economy. 

In  some  plants  belonging  to  the  orders  Amygdalacese  and 
Pomacese,  a  neutral  azotised  principle  occurs  called  Amygdaline, 
having  the  Formula  C40H2-N  022.     This  body,  when  heated  with 
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Potash,  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  Asparaginc,  and 
resolved  into  Ammonia  and  Amygdalic  acid.  It  also  suffers  ano- 
ther remarkable  decomposition  by  the  action  of  Emulsine,  a 
species  of  vegetable  albumen  contained  in  the  same  plants.  When 
freed  from  this  albuminous  principle,  Amygdaline  undergoes  no 
change  by  solution  in  water;  but  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  Emul- 
sine be  present,  decomposition  immediately  takes  place;  and  we 
find  as  the  result.  Volatile  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  Hydrocyanic  or 
Prussic  Acid,  Formic  Acid  and  Sugar  (see  Bitter  Almonds). 
The  Volatile  Oil  and  Prussic  Acid  do  not  exist  ready  formed  in 
the  Bitter  Almonds  and  Peach  Kernels,  etc.,  but  are  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  Amygdaline  contained  in  these  bodies, 
when  water  is  added.  If  Alcohol  be  substituted  for  the  water,  the 
decomposing  power  of  the  Emulsine  is  destroyed,  and  the  Amyg- 
daline dissolves  in  the  Alcohol  unchanged. 

To  this  class  also  belong  certain  other  principles  which  do  not 
contain  Nitrogen,  as  Salicine  from  the  Willow  Tribe  (C42H2g022), 
Populine  from  the  Poplars,  Columbine  from  the  Cocculus  Meni- 
spermaeece,  Quassine  from  the  different  species  of  Quassia,  Smilacine 
from  Sarsaparilla,  and  Elaterine  from  the  Momordica  Elaterium. 

These  substances  do  not  appear  to  exert  much  influence  on  the 
nervous  system ;  and  when  they  do  act  powerfully,  it  is  owing  to 
their  direct  irritant  properties;  e.g.  Elaterine.* 

*  The  mode  of  extracting  these  principles  depends  entirely  on  their  chemical 
properties.  If  the  principle  is  soluhle  in  water,  we  shoidd  make  a  watery  solution 
of  the  substance  containing  it :  free  this  from  foreign  matters,  and  crystallize.  For 
example,  Theine  in  Tea  is  combined  with  Tannic  Acid,Colouring  Matters,  Gum,  and 
Mucilage.  If  to  an  infusion  of  Tea  we  add  a  solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead,  it 
forms  a  dark  coloured  precipitate  with  the  Tannin,  Colouring  Matter,  Gum,  and  Mu- 
cilage, leaTing  the  Theine  in  solution,  from  which  it  can  be  crystallized  by  evapo- 
ration, after  any  excess  of  Lead  has  been  removed  by  passing  sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
through  it.  If  insoluble  in  water,  the  substance  containing  it  should  be  digested 
in  that  fluid,  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  other  matters ;  and  the  principle  should 
then  be  taken  up  by  some  known  solvent  and  purified,  etc. :  e..g.  Narcotine  can  be 
prepared  from  the  matter  left  after  the  action  of  water  upon  Opium,  by  dissolving  it 
out  by  Acetic  Acid  and  precipitating  by  Ammonia. 

If  the  principle  be  soluble  in  any  particular  media,  as  Alcohol  or  Ether,  and  the 
other  substances  combined  with  it  not  so,  these  fluids  can  be  used  to  dissolve  it  out : 
e.  g.  Narcotine  can  be  dissolved  out  of  Opium  by  means  of  Ether.  Elaterine  (to- 
gether with  colouring  matter),  is  taken  up  from  Elaterium  by  Alcohol;  and  from  this 
Alcoholic  extract  the  colouring  matter  can  be  removed  by  Ether.  Various  other 
methods  can  be  employed,  cither  on  accoimt  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  principle 
itself  or  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  combined. 
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The  Essential  Oils,  which  occur  in  all  odorous  plants  and  give 
the  fragrance  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  also  be  classed  under 
this  head.  Many  of  these  consist  only  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen, 
but  others  contain  a  small  portion  of  Oxygen.  On  a  cursory  view, 
the  oils  appear  very  complex  in  composition,  but  most  of  them  can 
be  referred  to  a  very  simple  type,  being  some  multiple  or  Com- 
pound of  C5H4.  Many  of  the  essential  oils  have  the  same 
composition  in  100  parts,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  numer- 
ical value  of  the  Atom. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C^H^,  because 
it  unites  with  Hydro-chloric  Acid  in  this  proportion,  to  form  a 
solid  Compound  (Artificial  Camphor).  Oil  of  Lemon  has  the  for- 
mula C]0HS,  because  that  is  its  combining  proportion  with 
Hydro-chloric  Acid.  The  Oils  of  Juniper,  Savine,  Cubebs,  Pepper, 
Copaiba,  etc.  have  a  similar  composition,  their  atoms  being  some 
multiple  of  C5H4. 

The  Essential  Oils  containing  Oxygen,  can  also  generally  be 
referred  to  this  type,  either  as  Hydrates  or  Oxides.     Thus : — 
Oil  of  Bergamot  may  be  represented  by  .     .6  C5H4  +  2  H  0 

Oil  of  Lavender 3C3H4  +  2HO 

Oil  of  Peppermint 5C3H4  +  2HO 

Oil  of  Rosemary 9C5H4  +  2HO 

OilofCajeput 2C5H4  +  2HO 

Oil  of  Mint 7C5H4  +  0 

Oil  of  Origanum 10C5H4  +  0 

Camphor .4C5H4  +  20 

Some  of  the  Essential  Oils,  however,  cannot  be  referred  to  this 
type,  those  namely  which  contain  Nitrogen  and  Sulphur,  as  the 
Oils  of  Mustard  (C8H5N  S2),  Horse-radish,  Garlick,  Onions,  and 
Assafoetida. 

The  Volatile  Oils  are  usually  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  have  a  strong  odour  more  or  less  agreeable.  They  are  gene- 
rally lighter  than  water,  and  consist  of  two  portions,  a  solid  called 
Stearoptene,  or  a  liquid  called  Elaoptene.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  Fixed  Oils,  by  the  stain  they  leave  on  paper  disappearing 
entirely  on  the  application  of  heat.  They  are  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  Alcohol  and  Ether.  By  exposure, 
the  Volatile  Oils  absorb  oxygen  and  are  converted  into  Resins; 
and  hence  plants  containing  Volatile  Oil  generally  yield  Resin 
also. 
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The  mode  of  preparing  the  Volatile  Oils  consists  either  in  dis- 
tilling the  parts  of  the  plants  containing  them  with  water,  when 
the  Volatile  Oil  passes  over  with  the  vapour  of  water  and  floats 
on  the  surface,  or  by  simple  expression  when  the  Oil  resides  in  the 
Epidermis  of  the  fruit — as  in  the  Orange. 

7.  Vegetable  Acids. — These  substances  possess  the  usual  properties 
of  acids :  they  have  a  sour  taste,  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  form 
Salts  with  bases;  but  we  meet  among  them  very  commonly  Acids 
possessing  the  power  of  uniting  with  more  than  one  atom  of  base,  and 
hence  called  Polybasic,  a  property  very  rare  in  the  inorganic  king- 
dom. In  this  respect  they  closely  resemble  Phosphoric  Acid,  which, 
seems  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  Inorganic  and  Organic 
Acids.  By  heat  they  are  frequently  decomposed  into  more  simple 
acids :  thus,  Meconic,  a  Tri-basic  Acid,  is  first  resolved  into  Cominic, 
a  Bi-basic  Acid;  and  by  the  further  application  of  heat  Pyromeconic, 
a  Mono-basic  Acid  is  produced.  Some  of  these  acids  are  met  with 
in  many  plants;  others  are  confined  to  one  or  more  orders. 
Examples  of  the  former  are  Tannic,  Citric,  and  Malic  Acids;  of 
the  latter,  Meconic,  Kinic,  and  Aconitic. 

The  mode  of  their  preparation,  as  in  the  case  of  Alkaloids  and 
neutral  principles,  depends  partly  on  their  properties.  Thus,  if 
Volatile,  they  are  obtained  merely  by  the  application  of  heat;  as  in 
the  case  of  Benzoic  Acid  from  Gum  Benzoin,  Cinnamic  Acid 
from  Balsam  of  Tolu,  Peru,  etc.,  and  Valerianic  Acid  from  the 
Valeriana  Officinalis. 

If  the  Acids  form  insoluble  salts  with  any  base,  they  are  pro- 
cured by  causing  a  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  such  base, 
washing  it,  and  setting  the  acids  free  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
one.  The  bases  most  frequently  employed  in  this  process,  are 
Lime,  Lead,  and  Baryta;  and  insoluble  precipitates  with  the 
vegetable  acids  are  often  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Alkaloids  and  other  principles.  This  mode  of  preparation  is 
employed  for  Citric,  Meconic,  Kinic  Acids,  etc. 

The  vegetable  acids  for  the  most  part  contain  no  Nitrogen 
in  their  composition,  and  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
nervous  system.  Hydrocyanic  Acid  is  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  an  azotised  principle,  and  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  Organic 
Acids  entering   into    the    composition    of    Articles   of  Materia 
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Meclica,  arranged  according  to   their  power  of  combining  with 
one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  base. 

Tri-basic  Acids. 

Citric  Acid,  (Lemons,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, etc.) 3  H  0,  CjoELjOu 

Meconic  Acid,  (Papaveracea?)  .     .     .     .  3  H  0,  C14H  0n-f6  H  0 
Tannic  Acid 3  H  0,  C18H509 

Bi-basic  Acids. 

Tartaric  Acid,  (Crust  from  Wine,  etc.) .  2  H  0,  C8H4010 
Gallic  Acid,  (Nut  Galls,   Eose  Leaves, 

etc.) 2  HO,  C7H305  +  HO 

Kinic  Acid,  (Cinchonacea?) 2  H  0,  C7H404 

Malic  Acid,  (Pomacese,  Polygonacese,  etc.) 2  H  0,  C8H403 

Mono-basic  Acids. 

Acetic  Acid HO,  C4H303 

Aconitic   Acid,  (Aconites,  decomp.    of 

Citric  Acid  by  heat) HO,  C4H203 

Benzoic  Acid,  (Gum  Benzoin,  etc.)  .     .  HO,  C14H503 
Cinnamic  Acid,  (Balsam  of  Tolu,  Peru, 

old  Oil  of  Cinnamon),  etc HO,  C18H703 

Copaivic  Acid,  (Copaiba) C40H3004 

Fumaric  Acid,  (Iceland  Moss)     ...  HO,  C4H  03 

Oxalic  Acid,  (Polygonacese)   .     .     .     .  HO,  C2— 03  +  2HO 

Pectic    Acid,  (many  Vegetable  Juices)  H  0,  C12H17On 

SyMc^Add,}^681^ C^H-°4 

Valerianic  Acid,  (Valerianacese)  ...      HO,  C10H903 
Veratric  Acid,  (Cevadilla  Seeds).     .     .      HO,  C18H9Or 
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CARBO— Eq.=6. 

Carbo  Ligni.     (E  ligno  coctus.) 

Physical  Properties. — Form,  pieces  having  the  shape  of  the 
branches  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Colour,  black  or  brown. 
Consistence,  brittle.      Odour  and  taste,  none. 

Preparation. — Billets  of  wood  are  piled  in  a  heap,  and 
covered  over  with  turf  and  earth,  so  as  to  exclude  all  access  of 
air,  except  by  a  hole  at  the  top,  and  one  or  two  at  the  bottom: 
the  heap  is  then  set  fire  to,  and  all  is  burnt  off  but  the  charcoal, 
the  air  admitted  being  too  scanty  in  quantity  for  a  more  perfect 
combustion  to  occur. 

Chemical  Relations. — When  recently  prepared,  it  possesses 
a  power  of  attracting  to  itself  various  principles,  as  odorous  and 
colouring  matters,  and  also  of  condensing  within  its  pores  many 
times  its  own  volume  of  gases.  The  gases  most  easily  liquefied, 
are  those  which  are  absorbed  in  greatest  quantity;  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  actually  become  liquefied  in  its  substance. 

Operation  and  Uses. — Its  only  well  established  action 
is  as  an  antiseptic,  for  which  it  is  used  both  topically  and  inter- 
nally. Its  external  use  has  proved  highly  serviceable  in  various 
forms  of  sloughing  ulcers,  as  those  which  occur  in  the  mouth 
from  the  action  of  mercury,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body  from 
venereal  poison,  etc.  It  may  either  be  sprinkled  over  the  part, 
or  applied  in  a  poultice. 

Internally,  it  has  been  used  to  correct  the  flatulence  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  remove  the  foetor  which  accompanies  the  dejections 
in  some  diseased  states  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  used  as  a 
dentifrice. 

Dose. — In  powder,  grs.  xx — 3J  or  more.  It  may  be  suspended 
in  water,  when  used  as  a  gargle  for  the  mouth  and  throat. 
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Carbo  Animalis.     {Ex  came  et  ossibus  coctus.) 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  rather  coarse  powder.  Colour,  brown 
or  black.      Odour  and  taste,  none. 

Prep. — Bones  are  heated  in  a  covered  vessel  till  no  more 
volatile  matters  are  given  off.  The  animal  charcoal  thus  obtained 
contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  These  are  directed  by  the  London  College  to  be  removed 
by  digesting  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  carbo  animalis 
purificatus  is  obtained. 

Purity. — Hydrochloric  acid  should  cause  no  effervescence 
when  digested  on  pure  animal  charcoal;  and  the  acid  should 
give  no  precipitate  when  neutralised  with  ammonia.  The  former 
effect  would  indicate  the  presence  of  carbonate,  the  latter  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Chem.  Rel. — Its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  of  absorb- 
ing organic  colouring  matters  and  gases;  but  its  absorbing- 
power  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these  substances. 

Uses. — Chiefly  to  decolourise,  as  in  the  preparation  of  alka- 
loids, etc. 

BITUMEN. 
Petroleum.     (Barbadense.) 

Phys.  Prop. — Semi-fluid.  Consistence,  about  that  of  cream 
or  treacle.  Colour,  black,  or  reddish  black.  Density,  lighter 
than  water.      Odour  and  taste,  bituminous. 

Prep. — It  is  a  natural  product,  found  floating  on  the  water 
of  some  springs  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  most  abun- 
dantly met  with  in  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  a  little 
nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

Chem.  Rel. — Soluble  in  ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Stimulant,  both  externally  and  internally. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  topical  application  in  the  scaly  forms  of 
skin  diseases,  and  in  liniments  for  chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
etc.  Internally,  it  increases  the  secretions  generally,  and  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant. 

Dose. — {${}. 
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( ! R EOSOTON.     (  Osey-hy  dro-carburetumex  oleo  pyroxylico  paratum.) 

Phts.  Pkop. — An  oily  colourless  liquid.  Taste,  burning  and 
caustic.    Odour,  penetrating  and  disagreeable. 

Peep. — Creosote  is  obtained  from  the  oil  (called  pyroxylic 
oil)  distilled  from  wood  tar.  The  process  is  very  complicated 
(see  Turner's  Chemistry). 

C'HEM.    COMP. — CuH902. 

Chem.  Eel. — Creosote  forms  two  compounds  with  water:  Im- 
parts dissolve  in  100  parts  of  water;  and  again  10  parts  of  water 
unite  with  100  parts  of  creosote.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  creosote  in 
all  proportions,  as  also  do  alcohol  and  ether.  Creosote  coagu- 
lates albumen;  and  flesh  saturated  with  it  does  not  putrefy:  hence 
its  name. 

Operations. — Externally  it  acts  as  a  caustic,  probably  from 
its  power  of  coagulating  albumen.  In  large  doses,  like  all  other 
powerful  irritants,  it  causes  vomiting  and  purging;  in  smaller 
ones,  it  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  allaying  vomiting,  sometimes 
causing  increased  action  of  the  kidneys. 

Uses. — It  is  chiefly  employed  to  relieve  tooth-ache,  dropped 
into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth.  It  has  been  used  as  a  stimu- 
lating application  to  ulcers,  also  as  a  styptic  to  suppress  hemor- 
rhage. The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  is  often  exceedingly  useful 
in  diminishing  purulent  discharge  from  the  pulmonary  mucous 
membranes.  Internally,  it  is  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing vomiting. 

Dose. —  trij — v  and  upwards. 

Off.  Prep. —  Unguentum  Creosoti.  Ointment  of  creosote. 
5$  of  creosote  mixed  with  Jj  of  lard.  Used  in  some  skin  diseases, 
as  porrigo. 


PHOSPHORUS.— Eq.=31-44  or  3144' 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  usually  in  sticks  about  the  thickness 
of  a  writing  quill.  Colour,  pale  yellowish,  translucent.  Density, 
heavier  than  water.  Consistence,  flexible ;  and  it  cuts  somewhat 
like  wax  at  the  usual  temperature.      Odour,  alliaceous. 

Prep. — Bone  ashes,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  de- 
composed by  digestion  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  little  water,  and 
phosphoric  acid  is  obtained,  holding  some  phosphate  of  lime  in 
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solution.  This  is  washed  out  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  phosphoric  acid  removed  by  mixing  with 
charcoal  and  distillation.  The  phosphorus  is  condensed  in  a 
receiver  containing  water. 

Chem.  Pel. — It  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  gives  off  white 
fumes  when  exposed  in  the  dry  state  to  the  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  undergoing  a  slow  combustion  with  the  formation  of 
phosphorous  acid.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  friction  being  suffi- 
cient to  excite  active  combustion,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  then 
formed.     It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Operation. — A  very  powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  too  much 
so  for  ordinary  use,  though  its  action  is  equally  transitory. 

Uses. — It  has  been  administered  in  cases  of  collapse  from 
various  diseases,  as  asiatic  cholera,  typhus,  etc. 

Dose. — Undetermined.  It  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  with 
extreme  caution. 


S  U  L  P  H  U  R— Eq.=16-12. 
Sulphur  Sublimatum. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.  Colour,  bright  yellow.  Odour, 
sulphurous.     Density,  about  1T2. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  either  from  native  or  virgin  sulphur, 
or  by  the  decomposition  of  metallic  sulphurets.  To  obtain  it 
in  the  sublimed  form,  it  is  heated,  and  the  vapour  received  in  a 
large  chamber,  on  the  walls  of  which  it  condenses. 

Chem.  Pel. — It  is  volatile,  soluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
and  burns  with  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Impurities. — The  sublimed  sulphur  mostly  contains  some 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  removed  by  washing  with  water  till  it 
no  longer  reddens  litmus.     Arsenic  is  mostly  present  in  it  also. 

Operation. — When  taken  internally  it  is  absorbed,  and  increases 
the  activity  of  all  the  secreting  organs,  by  which  it  is  thrown  out 
of  the  system.  The  functions  of  the  skin  and  most  of  the  mucous 
membranes  are  especially  increased.  It  seems  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  body  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  silver 
worn  about  the  person  becomes  blackened.  The  odour  of  this  gas 
is  also  frequently  perceptible.  In  larger  doses  it  acts  on  the 
bowels,  particularly  the  large  intestines. 

Uses. — Internally  it  is  used  in  various  skin  affections,  and  to 
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promote  diaphoresis  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  etc.  From  its 
action  on  the  mucous  membranes,  it  is  employed  in  some  pulmonary 
affections  of  a  chronic  character.  As  a  laxative,  it  is  chiefly  used 
in  affections  of  the  lower  bowels,  as  hemorrhoids.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  baths  as  a  remedy  foi* 
scabies,  for  which  it  is  also  often  given  internally. 

Dose. — Grs.  xxx — 5iij  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

Off.  Preps. —  Unguentum  Sulphuris.  (Sulphur,  lard,  and  a  little 
oil  of  bergamot). 

Unguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum.  (Sulphur,  white  hellebore 
root,  nitrate  of  potash,  soft  soap,  lard,  and  a  little  oil  of  bergamot). 


IODINIUM.— EQ.-126-57. 

Phts.  Prop. — A  solid,  occurring  in  the  form  of  small  scales  of 
a  black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  Consistence,  brittle  and  pul- 
verisable.  Density,  very  great,  nearly  nine  times  that  of  water. 
Odour,  powerful  and  irritating.     Taste,  hot  and  acrid. 

Prep. — Kelp,  prepared  by  the  incineration  of  Sea-wrack,  is 
lixiviated;  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  its  salts 
by  crystallization,  the  mother  liquor  contains  iodides  of  sodium 
and  potassium.  The  potassium  or  sodium  is  removed  by  dis- 
tillation with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  which 
last  is  required  to  supply  oxygen  for  the  formation  of  potash  or 
soda,  with  which  the  acid  may  combine. — The  results,  then,  of  the 
decomposition  are,  iodine,  sulphate  of  potash,,  and  sulphate  of 
manganese;  the  former  comes  over  and  is  condensed.  The  follow- 
ing formula  explains  the  changes  which  take  place : — 

K I  and  Mn  02  and  2  S  03  =K  0,  S  03  and  MnO,  S  03  and  I. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  easily  volatilised,  forming  a  deep  violet- 
vapour.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  A  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  is  a  much  better  solvent  than  water 
alone.  It  combines  with  metals  to  form  iodides. — Its  test,  when 
free,  is  a  cold  decoction  of  starch,  which  forms  with  it  a  deep  blue 
compound,  iodide  of  amidine.  A  solution  of  an  iodide  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  with  acetate  of  lead, 
and  a  scarlet  precipitate  with  the persalts  of  mercury. 

Adulteration. —  The  chief  adulteration  of  iodine  is  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  often  so  considerable  as  to 
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render  the  inside  of  the  bottle  containing  it  visibly  wet.  Other 
fixed  impurities,  as  plumbago,  peroxide  of  manganese,  charcoal, 
etc.,  are  not  so  common;  and  are  readily  detected  by  volatilising 
a  small  quantity  on  the  end  of  a  spatula. 

Operation. — When  taken  internally,  it  is  absorbed,  and  in  an 
exceedingly  short  time  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  and  other 
secretions.  It  stimulates  into  activity  all  the  secreting  organs, 
and  modifies  the  function  of  nutrition.  Under  its  moderate  and 
continued  use,  chronic  tumours  disappear,  especially  those  arising 
from  strumous  or  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  disposition  to  their 
formation  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  checked. — If  its  use  be 
too  long  continued,  it  causes  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes ; 
especially  of  the  air-passages  and  alimentary  canal,  causing  head- 
ache, coryza,  heartburn,  giddiness,  and  sometimes  a  state  which 
has  been  termed  iodism,  characterised  by  fever,  thirst,  intense 
prostration,  etc.  Sometimes,  under  its  use,  the  secreting  organs 
themselves  become  absorbed,  as  the  mamma  and  testes.  Its 
effects  on  nutrition  vary  much  in  different  individuals;  some 
gaining  flesh,  while  others  suffer  considerable  emaciation. — Exter- 
nally applied,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  and  vesicant,  staining 
the  skin  dark  yellow. — When  administered  in  large  doses,  it  acts 
as  an  irritant  on  the  prima  via. 

Uses. — The  class  of  cases  for  which  iodine  has  been  adminis- 
tered with  the  greatest  success,  are  chronic  diseases  occurring  in 
scrofulous  habits ;  especially  enlargements  and  indurations  of 
various  organs,  as  in  bronchocele,  for  which  burnt  sponge  was 
previously  successfully  administered,  its  beneficial  effects  appearing 
to  depend  on  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  it.  It  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  all  the  forms  of  scrofula,  as 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  diseases  of  the  bones  and  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands;  also  in  enlargement  and  induration  of  any 
part  from  chronic  inflammation,  as  of  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus, 
etc. ;  also  in  nodes.  Its  employment  has  been  attended  with  benefit 
in  subacute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  when  the  pain  is 
increased  by  heat ;  in  syphilis,  more  particularly  in  the  secondary 
affections  arising  from  that  disease;  and  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 
From  its  causing  increased  activity  of  all  the  secreting  organs,  it 
has  been  used,  combined  with  other  medicines,  in  almost  every 
disease;  as  a  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  cholagogue,  etc.  As  an 
alterative  it  has  been  given  to  improve  the  secretion  from  un- 
healthy ulcers,  and  in  various  chronic  discharges,  as  leucorrhoea,  etc. 
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Dose. — Gr.  h  upwards.  It  is  usually  giveu  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  as  iodide  of  starch. 

Off.  Peeps. — Tinctura  Iodinii  Comp.  (Iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit.)     Dose. —  triv — xv. 

Unguentum  Iodinii  Comp.  (Iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  a  little 
rectified  spirit,  and  lard.) 


BROMIJSTIUM.— Eq.=78-39. 

Phys.  Prop. —  A  liquid.  Colour,  dark  brownish  red  by 
reflected,  but  hyacinth  red  by  transmitted  fight,  when  a  thin 
layer  is  used  for  the  purpose.  Odour,  peculiar,  intense  and  acrid. 
Taste,  acrid. 

Prep. — After  the  crystallization  of  salt  from  sea-water  the 
mother  liquor  is  called  bittern,  and  contains  a  bromide  of 
magnesium.  This  is  decomposed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
through  the  liquor;  a  chloride  of  magnesium  is  formed,  and 
bromine  set  free,  which,  by  agitating  the  liquor  with  ether,  is 
dissolved,  and  the  etherial  solution  remains  as  a  layer  upon  the 
surface.  Potash  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  a  bromide  of 
potassium  and  bromate  of  potassa  formed,  which  is  all  converted 
into  bromide  at  a  red  heat  (see  bromide  of  potassium).  The  pure 
bromine  is  obtained  from  the  bromide  by  treating  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  in  the  manner  described  under 
iodine. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  volatile,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
slightly  in  water.  It  unites  with  the  metals,  forming  bromides; 
sometimes  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  antimony 
and  arsenic.  Bromine  has  the  power  of  bleaching.  Its  test  is  the 
production  of  an  orange  colour  with  starch. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Bromine  appears  to  act  on  the  system  in 
the  same  manner  as  iodine,  but  with  greater  intensity ;  and  it 
has  been  given  in  the  same  diseases,  especially  in  chronic  uterine 
diseases,  and  enlargements  of  the  spleen. 


ACIDA. 
Acidum  Sulphuricum.     Sulphuric  Acid. 
Phys.   Prop. — A  dense  transparent  liquid.      Colour,  none,  or 
only  slightly  brown   from  impurities.     Consistence,  oily.    Density, 
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l-845.  Odour,  none.  Taste,  burning  and  acid.  Acid  of  this 
strength  passes  under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Prep. — Sulphurous  acid  from  burning  sulphur:  the  fumes 
of  nitric  acid  and  watery  vapour  are  conveyed  into  leaden  cham- 
bers; and  the  theory  of  the  changes  which  result  in  the  form- 
ation of  sulphuric  acid  is  as  follows. — First,  a  crystalline  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sulphurous  and  nitric  acids 
with  a  portion  of  watery  vapour.  When  this  falls  into  the  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  it  is  instantly  decomposed.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  nitric 
oxide  (N02)  is  given  off.  This,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air,  is  converted  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (N04),  and  is  then  in  a 
state  fit  to  convert  fresh  portions  of  the  sulphurous  acid  into  the 
crystalline  compound. — When  the  liquid  in  the  chamber  be- 
comes of  a  specific  gravity  about  1*5,  it  is  drawn  off  and  concen- 
trated by  heat  in  vessels  of  glass  or  platina.  It  usually  contains 
some  sulphate  of  lead  from  the  chambers. 

The  crystalline  compound  has  been  represented  by  the  formula, 
SOo  +  NOj  +  Aqua. 

Chem.  Comp. — Oil  of  vitriol  is  a  combination  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  water,  in  single  equivalents,  or  is  a  sulphate  of  water. 
Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  consists  of  1  eq.  of  sulphur,  and  3  eqs. 
of  oxygen,  and  its  formula  is  SOs.  Oil  of  vitriol  has  the  formula 
HO,S03. 

Chem.  Eel. — Reaction,  highly  acid,  blackening  all  organic 
matters  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  rapidly  corroding 
them.  It  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  water,  combining 
with  it  in  definite  proportions,  with  the  evolution  of  definite 
amounts  of  caloric. — The  test  is  the  formation  of  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  baryta  or  its  salts,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Heated 
with  organic  matter,  copper  or  mercury,  strong  sulphuric  acid 
gives  off  suffocating  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Operation. — Topically,  it  is  a  most  powerful  caustic,  rapidly 

destroying  all  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  and  when 

•  swallowed  in  the  concentrated  form,  acting  as  an  energetic  acrid 

poison.     It  is  only  employed  internally  in  the  diluted  form,  and  then 

acts  as  a  refrigerant,  tonic,  and  astringent. 

Uses. — 1.  As  a  refrigerant,  it  is  used  to  allay  thirst  and  febrile 
excitement  in  fever,  whether  typhoid  or  hectic.  2.  Its  astringent 
operation  is  commonly  had  recourse  to  in  the  excessive  sweating 
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of  phthisical  patients,  which  it  is  often  very  successful  in  restrain- 
ing, as  well  as  in  diminishing  the  abundance  of  the  expectoration. 
In  some  haemorrhages  of  a  passive  character  it  proves  serviceable. 
3.  As  a  tonic,  it  is  very  commonly  prescribed  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  and  other  diseases  of  debility,  combined  with  a  vegetable 
bitter. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  taken  for  some  time,  causes  an  in- 
creased acidity  of  the  urine,  etc. ;  and  hence  it  can  be  sometimes 
used  with  benefit  in  certain  diseases  attended  with  a  neutral  or  alka- 
line state  of  that  fluid.  Also,  in  some  forms  of  chronic  skin  diseases 
not  attended  with  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  connected  with 
a  low  state  of  system,  it  is  frequently  useful,  as  in  pompholix  diu- 
tinus,  lichen,  etc. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum.  (An  ounce  and  a 
half  by  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  14 1  oz.  of  distilled 
water).  Much  heat  is  evolved  in  the  combination,  and  some 
sulphate  of  lead  separates  as  a  white  powder  on  cooling  :  this 
should  not  exceed  T£- ^  th  part  of  the  weight  of  the  acid  employed. 

Dose. — ti|x — xxx. 


Acidum  Nitricum.     Nitric  Acid. 

Phts.  Prop. — A  transparent  colourless  liquid.  Density,  1  50, 
but  seldom  higher  in  the  shops  than  T39.  Odour,  acrid  and  dis- 
agreeable. Taste,  intensely  acid.  It  is  volatile,  giving  off  white 
acid  fumes  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Prep. — Equal  weights  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol 
are  directed  to  be  distilled  in  a  glass  retort.  The  residue 
is  bi-sulphate  of  potash. — Theory,  2  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  water,  and 
1  eq.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  are  engaged  in  the  decomposition:  one 
eq.  of  the  sulphate  of  water,  and  the  one  eq.  of  nitrate  of  potash 
change  bases,  nitrate  of  water  and  sulphate  of  potash  being  pro- 
duced ;  the  former  distils  over,  while  the  latter  remains  in  the  retort 
combined  with  the  other  eq.  of  sulphate  of  water,  as  bi-sulphate 
of  potash. 
1  eq.  Xitrate   i  fN05 f  Nitrate  of  Water 

of  Potash     |    ••    \KO^_    __-^^l        HO,N05 


i          r\-\     c  T7-x  -i    /HO  -~^"  — ^^           f     Bi-sulphate  of 

1  eq.  Oil  or    Vitriol    s  „  _  ^^-^_     I  _       ,  ^„  „_ 

I  S  03  —  Z^^*  1  Potasn  H  0,  S  03 

1  eq.  Oil  of  Vitriol  HO,S03  -  L    KO,S03 

Chem.  Comp.     It  is  a    nitrate  of    water.     Anhydrous  nitric 
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acid  is  not  isolable ;  it  consists  of  one  eq.  of  nitrogen  and  five  eqs. 
of  oxygen ;  and  its  formula  is  N  05.  The  formula  of  the 
strongest  aqua  fortis  is  H  0,N  05. 

Chem.  Rel. — Reaction,  extremely  acid;  it  corrodes  all  organic 
matters,  tinging  them  yellow,  from  the  formation  of  carbazotic 
acid.  Tests — 1.  It  is  decomposed  by  copper  filings  with  the 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  is  known  by  its  power 
of  giving  a  dark  olive-brown  colour  to  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  2.  It  gives  a  blood-red  colour  with  morphia, 
brucia,  and  impure  strychnia. 

Adulteration. — Chiefly  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
detected  respectively  by  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Operation. — Topically,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  corrosive.  When 
taken  internally,  is  a  violent  acrid  poison,  destroying  all  the  tissues 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  only  administered  internally 
in  the  diluted  form ;  and  then  it  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and  tonic. 

Uses. — Topically,  1.  Asa  caustic,  it  is  employed  as  an  applica- 
tion to  phagedenic  sores,  and  for  the  destruction  of  warts :  the 
parts  surrounding  that  to  be  cauterised,  should  be  protected  by 
some  cerate  from  its  contact,  and  the  acid  applied  on  sponge,  or 
with  a  glass  rod.  2.  In  the  diluted  form,  it  has  been  used  as  an 
application  to  some  ulcers  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  3.  injected 
in  a  very  dilute  state  into  the  bladder,  it  has  proved  very  effectual 
in  the  solution  of  phosphatic  calculi. — Internally,  it  may  be  given 
as  a  refrigerant  and  tonic  in  cases  similar  to  those  for  which  sul- 
phuric acid  is  administered ;  as  in  febrile  diseases,  and  for  preventing 
phosphatic  deposits;  it  is  also  very  useful  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia.  But  nitric  acid  seems  to  possess  some'  power  not 
connected  with  its  acid  properties.  Thus,  in  certain  scrofulous 
states  of  the  system,  and  in  syphilis,  occurring  in  such  habits  where 
mercury  cannot  be  given,  nitric  acid  often  proves  very  serviceable. 
It  is  also  given  in  some  forms  of  cutaneous  disease. 

Ofe.  Prep. — Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum.  (Nitric  acid  diluted 
with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water.) 

Dose. — nix — xl. 


Acidum  Hydrochloricum.    Liquid  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Phys.  Prop. — A  colourless  transparent  liquid.  Density,  116. 
Odour,  suffocating.  Taste,  very  acrid  and  sour.  It  is  very  volatile, 
and  gives  off  acid  fumes. 
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Prep.  —  Chloride  of  sodium  is  directed  to  be  distilled  in  a 
glass  retort  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  passes  OArer,  received  in  a  vessel  containing 
some  more  "water. — Theory,  single  equivalents  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  sulphate  of  water  (sulphatoxide  of  hydrogen 
H,  S  04)  are  engaged  in  the  decomposition.  The  hydrogen 
and  sodium  change  places,  and  the  result  is  chloride  of  hydrogen, 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphatoxide  of  sodium,  or  sulphate  of 
soda. 

1  eq.  Chloride  of  1  CI f    1  eq.    Hydrochloric 

Sodium...    .JAV  ~Z^^^'\     Acid,  H  CI. 


1  eq.  Sulphuric   "l  H  ,-— — ^~==^--— ____^     f  1  eq.  Sulphate  of  Soda 
Acid JSO, "^"iNaO,  S03,orNa,SO, 

Chem.  Comp. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  compound  of  1  eq.  of 
chlorine  and  1  eq.  of  hydrogen,  and  is  a  gas.  The  officinal  acid  is 
its  solution  in  water. 

Chem.  Rel. — Reaction,  strongly  acid.  It  dissolves  various 
animal  matters  when  diluted.  With  metallic  oxides  it  com- 
bines, and  in  doing  so  is  decomposed,  a  chloride  of  metal  and 
water  being  formed.  It  is  decomposed  by  zinc,  iron,  etc.,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  a  chloride.  Tests — 1. 
With  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  gold  leaf.  2.  Nitrate 
of  silver  gives  a  curdy- white  precipitate  with  it  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  blackens  on  exposure  to  light,  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  soluble  in  liq.  ammonite  and  in  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
with  formation  of  an  intensely  sweet  solution. 

Adulteration. — Sulphuric  acid,  free  chlorine,  and  iron  are 
commonly  present  in  the  commercial  acid;  the  two  latter  rendering 
it  of  a  yellow  colour. — Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  chloride  of 
barium;  chlorine,  by  the  acid  dissolving  gold  leaf  diffused  through 
it;  andiron, by  the  red  oxide  being  thrown  down  on  saturation  of 
the  acid  with  ammonia  or  its  carbonate,  or  by  neutralising  and 
testing  with  tannic  acid,  or  a  sulphocyanide. 

Operation. — Topically  it  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic  and  acrid 
poison.  Internally  it  is  only  taken  in  a  dilute  form,  and  then  acts 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  nitric  acid. 

Uses. — It  is  given  as  a  tonic  in  some  forms  of  atonic  dyspepsia 
(the  natural  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  depends  on  the  presence  of 
this  acid);  also  in  low  states  of  the  system,  as  in  the  petechial  form 
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of  exanthematous  diseases.  It  is  also  used  as  a  gargle  in  ulceration 
of  the  throat  and  in  diphtheritis. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Hydrochloricum  Dilutwn.  ( One  measure  of 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  three  measures  of  distilled  water.) 

Dose. — v\  xv — xl. 


Acetum.      Vinegar. 

Phys.  Prop. — A  liquid.  Colour,  yellowish.  Odour,  peculiar 
and  agreeable.      Taste,  acid. 

Prep. — In  this  country,  it  is  prepared  from  various  kinds 
of  malt  liquors,  or  from  an  infusion  of  malt  made  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  on  the  Continent,  from  several  varieties  of  wine. 
In  all  cases,  the  acetous  fermentation  is  excited  much  in  the  same 
way;  namely,  by  free  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air. — Theory, 
alcohol,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  a  certain  portion  of 
oxygen,  and  is  partly  decomposed;  some  of  its  hydrogen  is 
removed  as  water,  by  one  portion  of  the  oxygen,  while  another 
portion  combines  with  the  alcohol;  the  formula  expressing  the 
change  is  C4H602  and  04=rC4H303  and  3 HO. 

Chem.  Comp. — Commercial  vinegar  contains,  besides  acetic 
acid  and  water,  colouring  matter,  mucilage,  etc. ;  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  is  allowed  to  be  added,  but  not  more  than  xwo*n  Part  by 
weight  of  the  whole  vinegar. 

Adulterations. — These  are,  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  various  metallic  impurities,  such  as  lead,  copper,  etc.  The 
former  is  detected,  by  the  precipitate  from  chloride  of  barium  in  a 
fluid  ounce  of  the  vinegar  weighing  more  than  1*4  grs.,  and  the 
latter  by  the  change  of  colour  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Oper.  and  Use. — As  the  next  article — acetic  acid. 

Off.  Prep. — Acetum  Distillatum.  (A  gallon  of  vinegar 
is  to  be  distilled  in  glass  apparatus,  and  7  pints  of  it  only 
collected.)     It  is  free  from  all  the  impurities  of  ordinary  vinegar. 


Acidum  Aceticum.    Acetic  Acid. 

Phys.  Prop. — A  colourless  liquid.  Density,  1-048.  Odour, 
pungent  and  agreeable.     Taste,  acrid. 

Prep. — Acetate  of  soda,  prepared  from  the  liquid  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is  directed  to  be  distilled 
with     sulphuric     acid      and     water. —  Theory,      sulphuric      acid 
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rakes   the  place   of  the  acetic  in  the  salt;   and  the  latter   being 

volatile,  comes  over. 

Chem.  Comp. — Acetic  acid  consists  of  4  eqs.  of  carbon,  3  eqs. 
of  hydrogen  and  3  eqs.  of  oxygen,  and  its  formula,  therefore,  is 
C4H30;j.     In  the  officinal  acid,  this  is  combined  with  water. 

Chem.  Eel. — Acetic  acid,  when  free,  is  volatile,  and  has  a 
peculiar  odour;  it  forms  salts  with  bases,  most  of  them  very  soluble. 
The  acetates  of  strong  bases,  as  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  etc.,  when 
heated,  evolve  a  spirit  called  acetone  (C3H30),  and  leave  a  car- 
bonate of  the  base. 

Adulteration. — The  mineral  acids,  and  various  metallic 
matters  which  may  be  present  in  the  acid,  are  detected  by  their 
several  tests. 

Operation. —  Topically,  acetic  acid  is  irritant  and  rube- 
facient, and  when  swallowed  in  the  concentrated  form,  acts  as 
an  acrid  and  caustic  poison.  In  the  diluted  form  it  is  refrigerant, 
astringent,  and  tonic. 

Uses. — Much  as  those  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  being  ad- 
ministered internally  in  similar  cases.  Externally,  its  caustic 
properties  render  it  serviceable  as  an  application  to  warts,  and 
porriginous  affections  of  the  scalp.  As  a  rubefacient,  it  is  com- 
monly added  to  stimulating  liniments.  Vinegar  and  water  are 
also  employed  in  preference  to  simple  water  for  sponging  in 
febrile  diseases,  and  as  a  cold  lotion  in  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  head,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  superior  efficacy,  but  to 
inspire  confidence  and  ensure  its  faithful  use.  It  is  employed  in 
pharmacy,  in  the  preparation  of  oxymels  and  acetates,  and  as  a 
solvent  for  the  active  principles  of  cantharides,  squill,  and 
colchicum. 


Acidum  Phosphoeicum  Dilutum.     Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Phys.  Prop. — A  colourless  liquid.  Density,  T064.  Odour, 
none.     Taste,  sour. 

Prep. — Phosphorus  is  heated  with  diluted  nitric  acid  in  a 
glass  retort,  and  the  acid  thus  produced  is  evaporated  in  a 
platinum  capsule.  When  cold,  it  is  made  of  the  due  strength  by 
addition  of  distilled  water. 

Chem.  Comp. — Phosphoric  acid,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  con- 
sists   of  .1  eq.   of  phosphorus,   and    5    eqs.  of    oxygen.        In  the 
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ordinary  hydrate,  which  is  contained  in  the  offic.  acid,  it  is 
combined  with  3  eqs.  of  water,  which  act  the  part  of  base,  so  that 
it  is  a  tri-basic  acid,  and  it's  formula  is  3  HO,P05. 

Chem.  Eel. — Reaction,  acid;  it  forms  salts  with  metallic 
oxides,  containing  in  each  instance  3  eqs.  of  base,  one  or  two 
of  which,  however,  may  be  water.  Tests — 1.  With  baryta,  it 
gives  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  2.  With  nitrate 
of  silver,  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and 
in  ammonia. 

Adulteration. — Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  the  precipi- 
tate from  chloride  of  barium  not  being  entirely  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  detected  by  the  precipitate  from 
nitrate  of  silver  not  being  entirely  dissolved  by  the  same  re-agent. 
Metallic  impurities  are  recognised  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  sulphuric,  and  the  other  mineral  acids. 

Dose. — ntx — fsf]. 


Acidum  Hydroc  yanicum  Dilutum.  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

Phys.  Prop. — A  colourless  liquid.  Odour,  peculiar  and 
diffusive.     Taste,  agreeable. 

Prep. — Two  modes  are  prescribed  by  the  London  College: — 

1.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (FeCy  +  2  KCy  +  3  H  0)  is 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  the  salt  is  decomposed 
by  the  acid,  and  we  have  formed  hydrocyanic  acid  (H  Cy), 
which  passes  over  along  with  water,  while  a  compound  salt  is  left 
in  the  retort,  consisting  of  bi-sulphate  of  potash,  and  a  salt  called 
yellow  salt,  consisting  of  2  eqs.  of  cyanide  of  iron,  with  1  eq. 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  (Fe2Cy2  +  K  Cy) . 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  which  passes  over,  is  to  be  diluted  until 
100  grains  are  saturated  exactly  by  12-7  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

2.  It  may  also  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by  agitating  in 
a  closed  phial  48  h  grs.  of  cyanide  of  silver,  with  39  g  minims  of 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The 
cyanogen  and  chlorine  merely  take  each  other's  places  in  the 
two  compounds,  chloride  of  silver  and  hydrocyanic  acid  being 
produced. 

Chem.  Comp. — Hydrocyanic  acid  consists,  in  its  anhydrous 
condition,  of  1  eq.  of  cyanogen  (N  C2),  whose  symbol  is  Cy,  and 
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1  eq.  oj ';  hydrogen,  and  its  formula,  therefore,  is  HCy.     In  the 

officinal  acid,  this  is  diluted  with  50  parts  by  weight  of  water. 
The  acid,  called  Scheele's,  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
acid. 

Chem.  Eel. — Reaction,  feebly  acid:  it  cannot  neutralise  the 
alkaline  bases,  and  neither  combines  with,  nor  decomposes  their 
carbonates.  It  is  very  volatile,  the  vapour  having  the  odour  of 
the  acid.  Tests — 1.  The  odour  is  very  characteristic,  but  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  2.  Nitrate 
of  silver  gives  with  it  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling 
nitric  acid.  A  fluid  ounce  of  the  offic.  acid  should  saturate 
12-7  grs.  of  this  salt,  and  the  dried  precipitate  weigh  10  grs. 
3.  Prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  in  contact  with  potash 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  forms  the  prussiate  of  potash,  or  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium;  and  if  peroxide  of  iron  is  present,  it  is 
decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  prussian  blue  or  ferrosesqui- 
cyanide  of  iron :  upon  this  fact  depends  one  of  the  best  tests  for 
the  presence  of  this  acid.  A  solution  of  the  protosulphate  of 
iron,  containing  some  persalt  (an  old  solution  of  protosulphate 
will  answer)  is  added  to  the  suspected  fluid,  first  rendered  alkaline 
by  liquor  potassoz.  If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  prussian 
blue  will  be  precipitated,  mixed  with  oxides  of  iron:  the  latter 
are  to  be  re-dissolved  by  acidulating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  has  no  power  to  dissolve  the  prussian  blue. 

Impurity. — A  pure  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  very 
liable  to  decompose,  expecially  when  exposed  to  light.  This  can 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  a  mineral  acid,  as  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  acid  acts  powerfully  on  litmus.  The 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  can  be  tested  for  in  the  usual 
way,  and  any  foreign  acid  can  be  detected  by  means  of  a  salt 
called  the  hydrargyro-iodo-cyanide  of  potassium.  This  salt  is  a 
compound  of  single  eqs.  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of 
mercury ;  and  in  the  presence  of  any  acid  except  the  hydrocyanic, 
becomes  red  from  the  formation  of  the  iodide  of  mercury. 

Operation. — It  acts  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  nerves  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  whether  external  or  internal.  It  is 
quickly  absorbed  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  when  applied 
to  any  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  then  produces  a  sedative  effect 
on  the  whole  nervous  system,  diminishing  spasm  and  pain,  should 
they  be  present. 
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Uses. — Externally  it  is  used  chiefly  to  allay  the  irritation 
produced  by  some  skin  diseases  ;  and  also  sometimes  to  relieve 
pain,  as  in  cancer;  but  its  external  use  requires  considerable 
caution. — Internally  it  is  chiefly  used  to  allay  excessive  sensibility 
and  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  in  gastrodynia, 
enterodynia  and  vomiting,  combined  with  antiphlogistic  or  tonic 
remedies,  as  the  case  may  demand.  It  has  also  been  found  useful 
in  relieving  spasmodic  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as 
hooping-cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  nervous  coughs.  In 
neuralgia,  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  it  has  not 
been  found  of  much  service;  and  in  phthisis  it  acts  merely  as  a 
palliative,  relieving  the  irritating  cough  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies this  disease. 

Dose. — As  a  lotion  fjij  may  be  added  to  Oss  of  distilled  or  rose 
water  combined  with  acetate  of  lead.  Great  care  is  necessary 
if  there  be  abrasion  of  the  surface. 

Internally   the    dose    is    from     tt],ij  —  x    in    water,    almond 
emulsion,  etc. 


Acidum  Tartarictjm.      Tartaric  Acid.     Symbol.  T. 

Phys.  Prop.  —  Form,  crystalline ;  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 
Taste,  sour. 

Prep. — Tartaric  acid  is  prepared  from  bi-tartrate  of  potash ; 
and  the  method  employed  is  first  to  add  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime) 
to  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  boiling  water ;  this  causes  the  second  \ 
eq.  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  bi-tartrate  to  unite  with  lime,  and  we 
have  formed  tartrate  of  lime  (insoluble)  and  carbonic  acid 
(which  escapes),  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remaining  in 
solution;  to  this,  chloride  of  calcium  (equivalent  to  chalk  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid)  is  added,  double  decomposition  takes 
place,  tartrate  of  lime  is  again  formed,  and  chloride  of  potassium 
remains  in  solution.  The  tartrate  of  lime  is  then  washed  re- 
peatedly with  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  means 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  An  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  is 
formed,  and  the  tartaric  acid  being  set  free,  remains  in  solution, 
from  which  it  is  crystallised  by  evaporation. 

The  crystals  may  be  purified  by  resolution  and  crystallization. 
Formula  for  first  part  of  f  (HO,T+KO,T)_and  Ca  0,C02=  Ca  0, 1 
process.  I         TandKO,TandHOandC02         J 
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Formula  for  second  part .  K  0,T  and  Ca,  01  =  Ca  0,  T  and  K  CI 
Do.  for  third  part  .  .  .  CaO,TandHO,  S03=CaO,  S03andf 

Chem.  Comp. — Tartaric  acid  belongs,  properly,  to  the  organic 
department  of  Materia  Medica ;  but  for  convenience  is  introduced 
in  this  place.  It  is  composed  of  C8H^010.  In  the  crystalline 
form  it  contains  two  atoms  of  water,  which  act  as  bases,  and  are 
replaced  in  the  salts  either  by  two  atoms  of  another  base,  as  K  0 
etc.;  or  one  atom  only  is  replaced,  and  the  salts  are  then  called 
bi-salts,  as  the  bi-tartrate  of  potassa,  etc.  Hence,  this  acid  is  a 
bi-basic  acid. 

Chem.  Rel.  —  It  forms  a  very  insoluble  salt  with  potassa 
(the  bi-tartrate);  but  we  must  have  excess  of  acid  present  for  its 
production.   The  tartrates  of  lead,  lime,  etc.  are  also  very  insoluble. 

Oper.  and  Use. — It  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
vegetable  acids ;  viz.  as  a  refrigerant,  and  is  -  used  in  febrile 
affections,  etc.,  frequently  in  the  form  of  effervescing  draughts 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  Potash  cannot  be  used  in  place  of  soda, 
on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  salt  produced. 


METALLICA. 

POTASSIUM— Eq.  39-26. 

Potassh  Sulphuretum.    Sulphuret  of  Potassium. 

Phts.  Prop.  — A  solid.  Colour,  liver  brown.  Consistence, 
brittle.  Odour,  when  moist,  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Taste,  acrid,  alkaline,  and  highly  disagreeable. 

Prep. — Sulphur  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  directed  to  be 
rubbed  together,  and  then  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  till  they 
have  combined. 

Chem.  Comp. — This  compound,  formerly  called  liver  of  sul- 
phur, consists  chiefly  of  the  ter-sulphuret  of  potassium,  combined 
with  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  potash  formed  with  it  in  the  process 
for  its  preparation,  and  with  carbonate  of  potash  which  is  ordered 
to  be  used  in  excess. 

Chem.  Rel. —  Water  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  has  the 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Acids  generally  decompose 
it,  throwing  down  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur.  With  acetate  of 
lead,  it  produces  a  precipitate  at  first  red,  but  afterwards  black. 

F 
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Oper.  and  Use. — Stimulant.  Mostly  employed  externally 
in  the  form  of  lotions  and  baths  for  the  cure  of  itch,  psori- 
asis, etc.  In  the  former  disease,  it  is  less  efficacious  than  the 
unguentum  sulphuris.  Its  internal  use  has  been  had  recourse  to 
in  similar  cases. 


Potassii  Iodidum.     Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  cubic  crystals.  Colour,  white,  and  semi- 
transparent.  Odour,  slightly  that  of  iodine,  from  containing  a 
little  of  that  element  uncombined.      Taste,  acrid  and  saline. 

Prep. — The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  formation  of  an  iodide 
of  iron  first,  by  mixing  its  elements  with  water  at  a  moderate  heat  ; 
then,  by  adding  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  solution,  the  iodine 
and  carbonic  acid  exchange  bases,  carbonate  of  iron  and  iodide  of 
potassium  being  formed.  The  solution  containing  the  latter  is 
then  strained,  and  evaporated  that  the  crystals  may  form. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  this  salt  is  to  add  iodine  to  a  solution 
of  potash ;  the  following  formula  then  represents  the  decomposition 
which  takes  place;  6  KO  and  Ig=KI5  and  KO,I05.  The  combined 
salts,  viz.  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  iodate  of  potassa,  are  then 
heated  to  redness.  The  latter  salt  is  decomposed,  and  is  converted 
into  iodide  of  potassium,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  If  the  heat 
has  not  been  sufficient,  a  little  iodate  remains  undecomposed. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  containing  only 
potassium  and  iodine  in  single  equivalents ;  and  their  formula 
therefore  is  KI. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
iodine  gives  its  characteristic  blue  colour  with  starch,  when 
liberated  from  a  solution  of  the  salt,  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  chlorine.  The  latter  is  best  applied  by  mixing  the  starch 
with  the  solution  to  be  tested,  and  pouring  chlorine  gas  from  the 
bottle  containing  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid :  a  slight  agitation 
enables  the  chlorine  to  act  upon  the  salt  in  solution,  while  an 
excess  is  avoided.  The  ordinary  tests  of  iodine,  by  formation  of 
the  insoluble  iodides,  are  applicable  here.  For  the  base,  the  tests 
of  potash  may  be  applied. 

Adulteration. —  Water  absorbed  by  the  adulterated  salt  is 
sometimes  present  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  where  the 
following  adulteration  abounds ;  and  is  detected  by  heating  it,  when 
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the  salt  will  lose  weight.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  very  generally 
present,  detected  by  being  left  on  solution  of  the  salt  in  alcohol, 
and  by  the  action  of  it  on  turmeric  or  reddened  litmus  paper. 
Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  not  less  common,  detected 
by  the  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  being  partly  dissolved  by 
ammonia.  If  any  iodate  of  potash  be  present,  it  is  decomposed  when 
in  contact  with  organic  bodies,  as  fat,  etc.  and  hence  an  ointment 
made  with  a  salt  containing  it  becomes  yellow  by  keeping. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  operation  of  the  iodide  upon  the 
system,  is  the  same  as  that  of  iodine,  its  local  action  only  being 
milder,  and  the  salt  less  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach.  Its 
uses  are  also  similar  (see  Iodine). 

Dose. — Grs.  ij — v.  or  x.  Its  dose  should  for  the  most  part  be 
gradually  increased  till  some  beneficial  action  results. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Potassa  lodidi  Comp.  (Iodine  dissolved 
in  a  watery  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium).  It  is  analogous  to 
tinct.  iod.  comp.  It  is  a  useful  form  of  administering  iodine.  A 
grain  of  iodine  and  two  grains  of  the  iodide  are  contained  in  4 
oimces  of  the  fluid. 


Potassii  Bromidum.    Bromide  of  Potassium. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  cubes  and  rectangular  prisms.  Colour, 
white  and  transparent.     Odour,  none.     Taste,  saline  and  pungent. 

Prep. — By  mixing  bromide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
as  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  by  adding  bromine  to 
caustic  potassa,  the  same  decompositions  take  place  as  in  the 
formation  of  the  iodide. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  containing  only  bro- 
mine and  potassium  in  single  equivalents;  and  their  formula 
therefore  is  KBr. 

Chem.  Eel. — The  bromine  is  indicated  by  starch  giving 
a  yellow  colour  with  it,  when  liberated  from  the  solution  of 
the  salt  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  potassium,  by  the 
ordinary  tests  of  the  alkali. 

Adulteration. — Alkalies,  carbonates,  and  chlorides  are  the 
most  common  impurities.  Sulphates  are  occasionally  present.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  indicated  by  chloride  of  barium.  If  carbonate 
of  potash  be  present,  the  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  To 
detect   chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium,  the  salt  is  distilled  with 
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bi-chromate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol;  and  what  distils  over 
is  received  into  liq.  ammonias  fort.  If  chloride  be  present,  the 
chromate  of  chloride  of  chromium  which  comes  over  colours  the 
solution  yellow ;   but  it  is  unchanged  if  the  salt  be  pure. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  iodide  of  potassium 
(see  Bromine). 

Dose. — Grs.  ij — x. 


Potassii  Ferrocyanidum.     Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  large  crystals,  which  are  rhombic  octo- 
hedrons  with  truncated  apices.  Colour,  yellow  and  transparent. 
Consistence,  somewhat  flexible.    Taste,  sweetish,  bitter,  and  saline. 

Prep. —  Carbonate  of  potash  is  heated  with  various  animal 
matters,  as  hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  in  iron  pots,  and  the  mixture 
well  stirred.  When  cold,  the  salt  is  washed  out  of  the  mass  with 
water,  filtered,  and  crystallized.  When  matters  containing  nitro- 
gen are  brought  into  contact  with  potassa  and  iron  at  a  red  heat, 
this  salt  is  always  formed. 

Chem.  Comp. — Its  composition  is  as  if  it  were  composed  of  one 
atom  of  cyanide  of  iron  and  two  atoms  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
In  its  crystalline  state  it  contains  three  atoms  of  water.  Formula, 
FeCy  +  K2Cy2  +  3HO. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate  with  the  persalts 
of  iron,  and  a  chocolate  brown  with  salts  of  copper.  Zinc  and 
lead  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  white. 

Oper.  and  Use. — It  is  not  administered ;  and  its  only  use  is 
in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
poisonous. 


Liquor  Potasses.     Solution  of  Potash. 

Phts.  Prop. — A  colourless,  limpid,  and  transparent  liquid. 
Density,  P063.      Odour,  none.      Taste,  acrid  and  alkaline. 

Prep. — Carbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  slaked  lime  being  added,  the  whole  is  shaken  together 
in  a  closed  vessel  till  cold.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  allowed 
to  subside,  and  the  clear  solution  of  potash  poured  off  and 
preserved  in  a  green  glass  bottle.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  boil  the 
carbonate  of  potash  and  lime   together.       Theory. — Hydrate  of 
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lime  and  carbonate  of  potash,  brought  together,   form  carbonate 
of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash. 

Carbonate  of  potash  (  ™  ~  — ~^  1  Hydrate  of  potash 

Hydrate  of  lime        {  ™  ^       ^2—=^  /  Carbonate  of  lime 
I  CaO —  I     CaO,  C02. 


If  there  be  not  sufficient  water  present,  this  decomposition  will 
not  take  place. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  a  solution  of  potash,  which  is  a  compound 
of  1  eq.  of  potassium,  and  1  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  the  formula  is 
therefore  KO. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  possesses  alkaline  properties  in  a  high  degree, 
rendering  turmeric  brown,  and  forming  soaps  with  the  oils 
and  fats.  It  decomposes  animal  tissues,  and  so  gives  a  soapy  feel 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  It  precipitates  the  oxides  from 
most  metallic  salts,  and  has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  carbonic 
acid.  Tests — 1.  Tartaric  acid  added  to  it  produces  a  white  precipi- 
tate (bi-tartrate  of  potash)  first  seen  on  the  lines  drawn  on  the  glass 
by  the  stirrer.  2.  Hyper  chloric  acid  and  carbazotic  acid  produce  also 
precipitates  with  it.  3.  Chloride  of  platinum  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum. 

Adulteration. — 1.  Carbonic  acid  is  often  present,  owing  to 
absorption  of  it  from  the  atmosphere,  either  during  its  preparation 
or  subsequently.  It  is  detected  by  effervescence  occurring  on  ad- 
dition of  a  dilute  acid.  2.  Sulphuric  acid,  if  present,  is  detected 
by  chloride  of  barium.  3.  Chlorides  are  detected  by  nitrate  of 
silver.  4.  Lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  None  of  these  are  in- 
tentional adulterations. 

Operation. — Liquor  potassa?  undiluted  acts  as  a  powerful  cor- 
rosive and  irritant,  by  rendering  soluble  the  constituents  of  the 
animal  body.  When  taken  sufficiently  diluted,  it  acts  first  on  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  neutralizing  any  free  acid  that  may  be 
present.  Hence  it  is  called  antacid.  If  taken  for  any  length  of  time 
it  causes  indigestion  by  destroying  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric 
juice.  "When  absorbed  it  alters  the  condition  of  the  blood,  ren- 
dering it  darker  and  less  coagulable.  It  excites  the  glandular  system 
and  secreting  organs,  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  secretions  and 
altering  their  character;  hence  it  has  been  called  an  alterative. 
Under  its  use,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  deposits  of  uric  acid 
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or  urates  are  prevented;  and,  if  continued  for  a  long  time,  the 
phosphates  are  thrown  down. 

Uses. — It  is  used  as  an  antacid  in  the  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
accompanied  with  a  large  amount  of  acid  secretion ;  but  it  should 
be  employed  rather  to  neutralize  acid  already  formed,  than  with  a 
view  to  prevent  its  secretion.  In  inflammatory  affections,  especially 
those  accompanied  with  plastic  effusions,  as  pericarditis,  endocar- 
ditis, pleuritis,  rheumatism,  etc.,  it  has  been  recommended  from 
its  power  to  diminish  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  It  is  useful 
also  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  and  in  irritable  conditions  of  the 
urinary  organs;  and  it  has  been  recommended  in  some  forms  of 
scrofula,  syphilis,  skin  diseases,  and  glandular  enlargements  and 
tumours.  It  is  also  given  as  a  diuretic.  Externally  it  is  used 
for  making  issues;  and,  when  diluted,  as  a  wash. 

Dose. — rn.x — xl. 


Potass^  Hydras. 

Phts.  Prop. — It  occurs  in  the  form  of  sticks,  of  a  greyish 
colour,  and  of  a  hard  and  brittle  consistence. 

Prep. — Solution  of  Potash  is  evaporated  in  a  clean  iron  vessel 
over  the  fire  till  ebullition  no  longer  occurs,  and  the  fused 
hydrate  is  poured  into  moulds  to  concrete. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  potash  and  water, 
and  its  formula  is  therefore  KO  +  HO. 

Adulteration. — In  addition  to  the  impurities  of  the  liquor 
potassae,  the  hydrate  contains  commonly  oxide  of  iron,  silica, 
and  often  alumina.  If  quite  pure,  which  with  the  sticks  is  never 
the  case,  it  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  powerful  caustic,  and  employed  for  the 
formation  of  a  slough  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  some  forms  of 
ulcer,  for  the  opening  of  abscesses,  etc. 


Potass^:  Carbonas.     Carbonate  of  Potash. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  mostly  found  in  small  grains.  Colour, 
white  and  opaque.      Taste,  alkaline  and  caustic. 

Prep. — Carbonate  of  potash,  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  from 
the  impure  salt  called  pearl-ash,  made  from  the  ashes  of  wood, 
by  dissolving  them  in  water  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  which 
yields  potashes;    and   these,  partly   purified  and  ignited,    form 
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pearl-ash.  The  method  of  purifying  this  pearl-ash,  given  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  to  dissolve  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  so 
as  to  leave  the  impurities ;  strain  and  evaporate  till  the  solution  thick- 
ens, and  then  stir  with  a  spatula  till  the  salt  has  hardened.  A  purer 
salt  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  heating  the  crystallized  bi-carbo- 
nate  of  potash  to  redness,  which  expels  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  pure  salt  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and 
potash  in  single  equivalents  crystallized  with  two  eqs.  of  water, 
and  its  formula  is  therefore  KO,  C0c-(-2  HO.  The  carbonate  of 
the  shops  contains  somewhat  less  water. 

Chem.  Eel. — Reaction,  alkaline;  deliquescent.  'Water  dissolves 
it  freely :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Tests.  —  It  precipitates 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  producing  a  white  carbonate;  and  throws 
down  a  brick-dust  coloured  precipitate  from  solutions  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  also  throws  down  insoluble  carbonates  from  most  of 
the  metallic  protosalts,  and  the  peroxides  from  the  persalts,  such 
as  per-chloride  of  iron  and  salts  of  alumina.  The  potash  is  recog- 
nised by  the  tests  of  that  alkali. 

Adulteration.— Free  water,  o£ten'pTesent,eLndis  detected  hy  the 
loss  of  weight  on  drying.  Sulphates  and  chlorides  are  respectively 
detected  by  chloride  of  bariiun  and  nitrate  of  silver  producing  their 
characteristic  precipitates  in  a  solution  saturated  with  nitric  acid. 

Ofer.  and  Uses. — It  is  less  caustic,  but  otherwise  similar 
in  action  and  uses  to  the  liq.  potassas. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 3J. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Potasses  Carbonatis.  (A  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash  in  water). 

Dose. — nix — fgj . 

Potass^  Bi-carbonas.     Bi-carbonate  of  Potash. 

Phys.  Prop.  —  Form,  large  crystals.  Colour,  none,  trans- 
parent.    Taste,  mildly  alkaline. 

Prep.  —  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  directed  to  be 
passed  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Any  crystals 
that  may  form  are  to  be  dissolved  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  and  the  solution  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

Chem.  Comp.  —  It  consists  of  1  eq.  of  potash,  1  eq.  of 
water,  and  2  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  double  salt  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  water,  and  its  formula 
KO,GO,  +  HO,CO£. 
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Chem.  Eel. — The  same  as  carbonate  of  potash,  except  that 
it  does  not  produce  any  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
nor  the  brick-dust  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate  which  the 
carbonate  gives  rise  to. 

Adulteration.  —  The  presence  of  carbonate  is  known  by 
the  above  named  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate;  and  other 
impurities  are  detected  as  in  the  carbonate. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  same  as  the  carbonate.  As  a  remedy 
for  lithic  acid  deposits  in  the  urine  (gravel  and  calculus),  it  is 
the  most  preferable  form  for  administration;  its  continued  use 
is  less  likely  to  disorder  the  stomach,  or  to  replace  lithic  by  phos- 
phatic  deposits.  It  may  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  both  lithic  acid 
and  phosphatic  calculi,  with  equal  advantage. 

Dose. — Grs.  xv. — 5!}.  or  5J. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Potassce  Effervescens.  (A  solution  of  bi-car- 
bonate,  over-saturated  with  carbonic  acid  under  pressure). 


Potass^e  Sulphas.    Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  six-sided  prisms,  headed  by  six-sided 
pyramids.  Colour,  none,  transparent.  Consistence,  very  hard. 
Odour,  none.     Taste,  bitterish  and  saline. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  from  the  salt  which  remains  from  the 
distillation  of  nitric  acid  (which  is  rarely  a  true  bi-sulphate, 
but  mostly  a  mixture  of  it  with  neutral  sulphate),  by  heating 
it  in  a  crucible  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  and  dissolving  and 
crystallizing  the  sulphate  formed. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potash,  and  the  crystals  are  anhydrous:  their  formula,  therefore, 
is  K  0,  S  03. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water.  The  acid  and 
base  are  recognised  by  their  respective  tests. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  mildly  laxative  and  advantageously 
combined  with  rhubarb,  when  administered  in  some  diseases  of 
children.  Its  hardness  adapts  it  for  reducing  to  powder  some 
vegetable  drugs,  such  as  opium,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Pulv. 
Ipecac.  Comp. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 5J.  or  3iv. 


Potass^e  Bi-sulphas.     Bi-sulphate  of  Potash. 
Phys.  Prop. — Form,  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  Taste,  very  acid. 
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Prep. — An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  directed  to  be  added  to 
the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  boiled  down  and  crystallized.  Bi-sulphate  of  potash 
-will  only  crystallize  when  an  excess  of  acid  is  present. 

CnEM.  Comp. — Its  crystals  contain  1  eq.  of  potash,  2  eqs.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  2  eqs.  of  water,  one  of  which  is  basic,  and 
its  formula  is  H  0,  S  03+K  0,  S  03  +  H  0. 

Chem.  1\EL. — Reaction,  acid,  reddening  litmus,  very  soluble  in 
in  water.    It  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Laxative,  and  fitted  for  administration, 
where  a  saline  and  mineral  acid  are  indicated. 

Dose. — Grs.  x— 3  or  sij. 


Potasses  Nitras.    Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  from 
one  to  six  converging  planes,  striated.  Colour,  none,  transparent. 
Taste,  cool,  saline,  and  peculiar. 

Prep. — It  is  imported  mostly  from  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  is  prepared  by  lixiviating  certain  soils  containing  nitrates 
together  with  wood  ashes :  any  nitrate  of  lime  present  in  the  soil 
is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  the  wood  ashes,  and 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  passes  through  the  filter,  on 
which  the  whole  is  plaeed,  and  is  subsequently  crystallized. 

Chem.  Comp.  —  The  crystals  contain  single  eqs.  of  potash 
and  nitric  acid,  and  are  anhydrous,  their  formula  is  K  0,  N  05. 

Chem.  Eel. — Fusible  when  heated,  and  deflagrates  when  in 
contact  with  carbonaceous  matters.  The  potash  is  detected  by  its 
proper  tests.  To  detect  the  nitric  acid,  dissolve  in  a  little  water, 
add  an  equal  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when  cold  a  little  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron,  the  characteristic  dark  olive  colour 
will  be  formed  from  the  presence  of  the  cleutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Adulteration. — The  chief  impurity  is  chloride  of  potassium, 
detected  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Operation.  —  In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and 
diuretic,  though  the  latter  operation  is  very  uncertain.  It  appears 
to  diminish  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  in  certain  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  system,  when  the  bufFy  coat  is  considerable  and 
there  is  a  disposition  to  effusion  and  organization  of  lymph. 

Uses. — I.  In  subinflammatory  states  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
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tines,  few  internal  remedies  are  more  serviceable  than  the  frequent 
administration  of  very  small  doses  of  this  salt  considerably  diluted. 
It  acts  perhaps  as  a  refrigerant.  2.  In  inflammations  generally, 
when  the  heat  of  the  skin  runs  high,  it  commonly  proves  effectual 
in  moderating  the  fever,  and,  by  affecting  the  state  of  the  blood, 
is  an  important  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  pneu- 
monia, pericarditis,  etc.  3.  In  dropsies,  it  is  commonly  employed 
as  a  diuretic. 

Dose. — Grs.  iij. — xx.  as  a  refrigerant;  3ij. — 3J.  as  a  diuretic. 


j 
Potass^  Chloeas.     Chlorate  of  Potash. 

Phys.  PeOP. — Form,  tabular,  4-6  sided  crystals.  Colour, 
none.     Taste,  cool,  like  nitre. 

Peep. — A  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash :  after  the  process  is  completed,  chlorate 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  formed;  the  former  crystal- 
lizes, while  the  latter  remains  in  solution. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  crystals  consist  of  single  equivalents  of 
potash  and  chloric  acid,  and  are  anhydrous:  their  formula  is, 
therefore,  K  0,  CI  05. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  fuses  by  heat,  and  is  resolved  into  oxygen 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water; 
it  readily  gives  out  its  oxygen  to  combustible  matter. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — It  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic ;  and  has 
been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  arterializing  the  blood  in 
malignant  fevers,  etc.  It  is  highly  useful  in  some  sloughing 
ulcerations  about  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

DoSE.^-Grs.  x. — xx. 


Potass^  Acetas.    Acetate  of  Potash. 

Phys.  Peop.  —  Form,  foliated  satiny  masses.  Colour,  white. 
Taste,  saline,  and  rather  acrid. 

Peep.  —  It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate 
of  potash  in  acetic  acid  and  water,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  equivalents  of  acetic  acid 
and  potash :  formula,  K  0,  C4H303. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  easily  fused,  and  highly  deliquescent.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  disengages 
acetic  acid  vapours. 
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Adulteration.  —  The  sulphates  and  chlorides,  if  present, 
are  detected  by  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver  as  usual. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — In  moderate  doses,  it  becomes  absorbed, 
and  is  converted  in  the  system  into  carbonate,  which,  in  being 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  both  renders  the  mine  less  acid  than 
natural,  and  in  its  passage  through  these  organs  increases  their 
secretion.  In  larger  doses  it  is  purgative.  Its  chief  employ- 
ment is  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies. 

Dose. — As  a  diuretic,  grs.  xv. — xxx.;  as  a  purgative,  31J. — iij. 


Potass^e  Tartras.    Tartrate  of  Potash. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  generally  found  as  a  powder,  but  it 
ought  to  be  in  crystals,  which  are  six-sided  prisms  with  di-hedral 
summits.     Colour,  none,  transparent.     Taste,  bitterish  and  saline. 

Prep.  —  Bi-tartate  of  potash  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of 
potash  in  water ;  the  potash  of  the  carbonate  saturates  the 
excess  of  acid  in  the  bi-tartrate,  converting  it  into  neutral  tartrate, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  crystals  consist  of  1  eq.  of  tartaric  acid 
and  2  of  potash  as  base,  and  their  formula,  2  K  0,  C8H4010. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonate  of 
potash,  water,  etc.:  exposed  to  damp  air,  it  absorbs  moisture 
from  it.  It  gives  white  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  the  mineral  acids, 
when  added,  taking  a  portion  of  the  potash,  cause  the  formation 
of  bi-tartrate  in  a  solution  of  the  salt,  which  first  deposits  on  the 
lines  drawn  by  the  stirrer  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

Adulteration. — The  presence  of  sulphate  is  detected  by 
chloride  of  barium  causing  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses'. — A  mild  laxative,  and  a  good  adjunct  to  some 
of  the  vegetable  cathartics. 

Dose. — 3J — iv. 

Potasses  Bi-tartras.    Bi-tartrate  of  Potash. 

Phts.  Prop. — Usually  met  within  the  form  of  a  fine  crystalline 
powder.     Colour,  white.    Taste,  acid,  and  gritty  between  the  teeth. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  from  argol,  the  deposit  which  occurs 
on  the  sides  of  wine  casks.  This  consists  in  great  part  of  the 
bi-tartrate  of  potash,  which   is  purified  from    the   other   matters 
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by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  mixing  with  charcoal  and 
clay  to  remove  the  colouring  ingredients;  as  the  liquor  cools, 
crystals  are  obtained.  The  term  cream  of  tartar  is  derived  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  purest  kind  is  obtained,  viz.,  removing  the 
crust  which  forms  on  the  top  of  a  saturated  solution  while  evapo- 
rating. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  one  eq.  of  tartaric  with  one  eq.  of 
potash,  and  one  eq.  of  water  as  base,  tartaric  acid  being  a 
bi-basic  acid,  and  its  formula  HO,KO  C8H4010. 

Chem.  Rel. —  Reaction  of  solution,  acid.  Water  only 
slightly  dissolves  it.  A  red  heat  converts  it  into  carbonate  of 
potash. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Its  solution  in  water  is  mildly  acid,  and 
forms  an  agreeable  drink  in  fevers,  etc.  In  a  large  dose,  it  acts  as 
a  powerful  but  safe  hydragogue  purgative,  producing  a  similar 
effect  to  that  obtained  from  elaterium,  but  with  less  general  de- 
pression. This  renders  it  highly  serviceable  in  dropsical  diseases ; 
somewhat  smaller  doses  still  act  on  the  bowels,  but  with  less 
violence,  and  in  still  smaller  it  is  diuretic,  especially  when  con- 
joined with  digitalis. 

Dose. — As  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  Jft — 5J  ;  aperient,  5J — ij ; 
diuretic,  3j — 3J. 

SODIUM.— Eq.  23-31. 

Sodii  Chloridum.     Common  Salt. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  cubic  crystals.     Taste,  saline. 

Prep. — Salt  is  obtained  in  this  country  almost  solely  from 
the  brine  springs  of  Cheshire,  etc.,  which  occur  in  connection 
with  beds  of  rock  salt.  The  brine  is  evaporated  by  heat  in  iron 
pans,  and  the  impurities  removed  by  skimming ;  the  finest  salt  is 
deposited  in  small  crystals  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  pan.  These 
constitute  basket  salt,  a  name  derived  from  its  being  commonly 
sold  in  baskets,  while  the  coarsest  crystals  pass  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  bay  salt.  Sea  salt,  which  is  also  sometimes  called  bay 
salt,  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  sea  water. 

Chem.  Comp.  —  It  consists  of  sodium  and  chlorine  in  single 
equivalents,  and  its  formula  is  therefore  Na  CI. 

Chem.  Relations. —  Water  dissolves  it  freely,  taking  up  the 
same  quantity  at  all  temperatures.      Chlorine  is  indicated  in  the 
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salt  by  the  curdy  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  sodium, 
rather  by  negative  than  positive  tests,  not  producing  any  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  hypcrchloric,  or  tartaric  acids,  nor  with 
carbonates,  phosphates,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  salts  of 
sodium  tinge  flame  yellow;  potassa  salts  give  a  purple  tinge. 

Operation. — Externally  applied,  as  a  lotion  or  bath,  it  is  a 
topical  stimulant,  imparting  this  property  to  sea  water,  which 
contains  it.  Internally  it  acts  as  a  salutary  stimulant  to  the 
stomach  in  the  digestion  of  food;  and,  if  too  freely  taken  as  a 
condiment,  is  apt  to  induce  thirst.  Its  stimulant  operation  on  the 
stomach  renders  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  emetic,  and 
it  mostly  proves  purgative  also. 

Uses. — It  is  commonly  used  with  friction  as  a  rubefacient  and 
topical  stimulant  in  chronic  enlargements  of  joints,  etc.,  whether 
arising  from  rheumatism  or  otherwise;  and  added  to  the  water 
used  in  baths  or  cold  sponging,  it  increases  the  subsequent  re- 
action. Its  emetic  action  is  useful  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  nar- 
cotics, when  a  more  energetic  emetic  is  not  at  hand.  Its  purgative 
operation  is  mostly  sought  by  its  administration  in  an  enema.  It 
is  a  srood  anthelmintic  for  children.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  condi- 
ment.  It  has  been  stated  that  abstinence  from  salt  as  an  article  of 
food  has  a  tendency  to  induce  the  presence  of  worms. 


Sod^E  Carbonas.      Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  large  rhombic  octohedrons.  Colour, 
transparent,  or  nearly  so.     Taste,  alkaline  and  caustic. 

Prep. — The  soda  carbonas  impura,  of  the  Ph.  L.  is  barilla 
or  kelp;  the  former  being  the  ash  obtained  by  burning  certain 
species  of  salsola,  the  latter  that  from  several  varieties  of  sea- 
weed. The  pure  salt  is  directed  to  be  prepared  from  this  by 
solution,  filtering  and  crystallization.  The  greater  part  if  not  all 
the  carbonate  of  soda  in  this  country,  however,  is  made  from  the 
sulphate,  obtained  expressly  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
common  salt.  This  salt  is  heated  with  pit  coal  and  chalk,  by 
which  it  is  resolved,  first  into  sulphuret,  and  subsequently  into  car- 
bonate, which  is  dissolved  out;  and  the  solution,  being  evaporated, 
is  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  soda  and  carbonic 
acid,  with  10  eqs.  of  water;  and  the  formula  of  the  crystals  is 
therefore  XaO,CO2  +  10  HO. 
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Chem.  K,el. — It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air;  when  heated 
its  water  is  all  given  off.  Water  dissolves  it  very  readily. 
Reaction  alkaline;  it  effervesces  with  acids.  Its  carbonic  acid 
causes  it  to  precipitate  the  metallic  salts. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Much  the  same  as  those  of  carbonate 
of  potash. 

Dose. — Grs.  x. — 5IJ. 

Off.  Prep. — Sodce  Carbonas  Exsiccata  (heating  the  salt  till  its 
water  of  crystallisation  is  expelled,  and  then  powdering  it). 

Dose. — Grs.  v — 9. 


SoDiE  Bi-CARBONAS.    Bi-carbonate  of  Soda. . 

Phys.  Prop. — A  powder.  Colour,  white  and  opaque.  Taste, 
saline,  and  slightly  alkaline. 

Prep. — The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
should  be  poured  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate,  and  the  salt 
which  subsides  be  pressed  in  a  cloth  and  gently  dried.  Another 
process,  not  long  ago  adopted,  is  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of 
common  salt,  and  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops. 
Bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  sal  ammoniac  are  formed,  and  by  heating 
the  latter  with  chalk,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  recovered. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  2  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid,  1  eq.  of 
soda,  and  one  of  basic  water,  so  that  its  formula  is,  HO,C02  + 
Na  0,C02  The  London  College  improperly  terms  this  salt  the 
sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

Chem.  Pel. — Reaction,  feebly  alkaline.  Its  action  on  the 
salts  of  metallic  oxides,  is  similar  to  that  of  bi-carbonate  of  potash. 
It  has  also  the  negative  characters  of  a  salt  of  soda. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  the  bi-carbonate  of  potash.  It 
is  largely  employed  for  making  effervescing  powders.  To  satu- 
rate a  scruple  of  the  bi-carbonate,  18  grs.  of  tartaric  acid,  or  17  of 
citric,  or  4  drams  of  lemon  juice,  are  required. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 5J. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Soda  Effervescens  (as  Liq.  Pot.  Effer.) 


Sod^e  Phosphas.    Phosphate  of  Soda. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  large  crystals,  which  are  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.      Colour,  transparent.      Taste,  cooling,  and  mildly  saline. 
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Prep. — Bone  Ashes,  consisting  in  great  part  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  are  decomposed  by  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  thus  obtained  is  saturated'  with  carbonate  of 
soda.    The  solution  is  filtered  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Chem.  CoMr.  — Phosphoric  acid  is  a  tri-basic  acid,  and  in  this 
salt,  two  of  its  atoms  of  basic  water  are  replaced  by  soda,  while 
one  is  retained  to  make  up  the  three  atoms  of  base.  It  contains 
then,  1  eq.  of  phosphoric  acid,  2  eqs.  of  soda,  1  eq.  of  water  as 
base,  and  24  eqs.  outvoter  of  crystallization ;  and  its  formula  is,  2 
XaO,HO.P05  +  24HO. 

Chem.  Eel. — Reaction  of  solution,  slightly  alkaline.  Effloresces 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Water  dissolves  it  freely.  The  solution 
of  the  salt  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  lead  and  barytes, 
which  are  phosphates  of  these  oxides,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver;  all  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  With  a  salt  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia,  an  insoluble  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  is  formed, 
similar  in  its  mode  of  precipitation  to  bi-tartrate  of  potash. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  a  mild  saline  purgative,  and,  from 
its  slight  taste,  well  fitted  for  administration  to  children.  From 
its  power  of  holding  uric  acid  in  solution,  it  has  been  lately  used 
in  the  uric  acid  diathesis. 

Dose. — 5iv. — x.  as  a  purgative. 


Sod.e  Bi-boras.    Borax. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  large  flattened  six-sided  prisms.  Colour, 
semi-transparent.     Taste,  saline  and  slightly  alkaline. 

Prep. — It  is  now  mostly  prepared  by  saturating  the  boracic 
acid  from  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists,  according  to  the  view  of  its  consti- 
tution indicated  by  its  name,  of  two  eqs.  of  boracic  acid,  one  eq. 
of  soda,  and  ten  eqs.  of  water ;  and  its  formula  is  accordingly 
stated  to  be  Na  0,  2.BO3  +  10.HO. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  effloresces  slightly  on  exposure.  Reaction  of 
solution,  alkaline.  Heat  drives  off  its  water,  and  a  stronger  heat 
vitrifies  it.  Water  dissolves  it  pretty  freely,  but  hot  much  more 
than  cold.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid;  and  the 
boracic  acid  thus  freed  tinges  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  green. 

Oper.  and  Use. — It  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  act  on 
the  uterus  during  labour,  much   in    the  same  manner  as  ergot, 
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with  which  it  is  not  uncommonly  conjoined.  It  forms  with  honey 
a  good  application  to  the  aphthse  of  children ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
useful  in  mercurial  salivation. 

Dose.— 5fi— sj. 

Off.  Prep. — Mel  Boracis.    (Honey  and  borax). 


SoDiE  Potassio  Tartras.     Rochelle  Salt. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  halves  of  crystals,  which  are  prisms  of 
from  6 — 8  sides.      Colour,  transparent.      Taste,  bitter  and  saline. 

Prep. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  tartaric  acid  of 
the  bi-tartrate  of  potash  with  carbonate  of  soda :  the  soda  replaces 
the  basic  atom  of  water  in  the  bi-tartrate,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
is  given  off. 

Chem.  Comp. — This  salt  contains  one  eq.  of  tartaric  acid,  with 
one  eq.  of  potash,  and  one  eq.  of  soda  as  base,  and  ten  atoms  of  water 
of  crystallization :  its  formula  then  is  KO,  Na  0.  C8H4O10  +  10  HO. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  effloresces  slightly  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Water  dissolves  it  pretty  freely.  The  strong  acids,  by  removing 
the  soda,  produce  the  precipitate  of  bi-tartrate  of  potash.  The 
potash  and  tartaric  acid  are  indicated  by  their  respective  tests. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  gentle  but  efficacious  saline  laxative, 
well  fitted  for  administration  to  gouty  and  rheumatic  patients 
combined  with  colchicum,  since  it  becomes  converted  into  carbo- 
nate, and  thus  assists  in  eliminating  the  lithic  acid  by  the  urine. 

Dose. — gij — x. 


Sod^j  Acetas.     Acetate  of  Soda. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  foliaceous  masses  of  interlaced  crystals 
or  in  striated  needles.  Colour,  none.  Taste,  cooling,  saline,  and 
bitterish. 

Prep.  —  It  is  usually  prepared  from  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  part  of  which  is  acetic  acid.  This 
is  formed  into  an  acetate  of  lime,  and  this  salt  decomposed  by 
sulphate  of  soda,  acetate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime  resulting. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  acetic  acid  and 
soda,  with  six  eqs.  of  water,  and  its  formula  is  therefore  Na  0 
C4H303  +  6HO. 

Chem.   Rel.  —  Water  dissolves  it  pretty  freely.      Sulphuric 
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acid  added,  causes  it  to  give  out  an  odour  of  acetic  acid.    It  yields 
uo  precipitate  with  chloride  of  platinum. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  the  acetate  of  potash. 

Dose. — 3j — jjj. 

Sode  Sulphas. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  mostly  channelled, 
and  having  six  sides.  Colour,  transparent.  Taste,  cooling,  saline 
and  bitter. 

Prep. — The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  salt  which 
remains  after  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  should  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  be  added  as  shall  saturate 
the  acid. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
soda,  with  10  eqs.  of  water,  and  its  formula  therefore,  NaO,  S03 
+  10  HO. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Water 
dissolves  it  readily.  Reaction,  neutral.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
tests  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  purgative,  and  was  formerly  used 
in  the  same  cases  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  now. 

Dose. — ffi— j. 


Liquor  Sode  Chlorinate.    Solution  of  Chloride  of  Soda. 

Phys.  Prop. — A  colourless  liquid.  Odour,  that  of  chlorine. 
Taste,  astringent. 

Prep. — Passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  solution  contains  bi-carbonate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  compound  of  soda  and  chlorine  of 
undecided  constitution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
analogous  to  peroxide  of  sodium,  the  two  extra  atoms  of  oxygen 
being  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  its  formula,  Na  0,  Cl2. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  first  turns  turmeric  brown,  and  then  destroys 
its  colour.  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid  causes  the  elimination  of  chlo- 
rine and  carbonic  acid  together.  It  decolorizes  sulphate  of 
indigo.     With  lime  water,  the  carbonate  is  precipitated. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  acts,  when  taken  internally,  as  a 
stimulant  and  antiseptic,  and  is  administered  in  cases  of  poisoning 
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by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  occasionally 
in  malignant  fevers.  Most  commonly,  however,  it  is  used  locally, 
as  an  antiseptic,  for  destroying  the  gangrenous  odour  of  unhealthy 
wounds  and  ulcers,  and  perhaps  improving  the  condition  of  the 
part.  Mercurial  ptyahsm  is  very  generally  treated  by  gargles  con- 
taining this  solution. 
Dose. — m,  xx — xxx. 


Sapo.     Soap,  Hard  and  Soft. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  soap  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia ; 
hard  soap  made  with  soda  (sapo  ex  olivce  olio  et  soda  confectus), 
and  soft  soap,  made  with  potash  {sapo  ex  olivce  oleo  et  potassa 
confectus). 

Phys.  Prop. — Sapo  (hard  soap).  Colour,  white  or  marbled. 
Consistence,  hard.     Taste,  slightly  alkaline. 

Sapo  mollis  (soft  soap).  Colour,  yellowish,  transparent. 
Consistence,  soft.  This  is  the  common  soft  soap,  made  with  animal 
oil  or  fat,  none  being  ever  made  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Prep. — Hard  soap  is  made  by  heating  together  olive  oil 
and  caustic  soda  until  they  combine.  Soft  soap  is  stated 
to  be  formed  from  olive  oil  and  caustic  potash ;  but  none  is  to  be 
found  answering  to  this  description  in  the  shops. 

Chem.  Comp. — Hard  soap  is  a  compound  of  soda  with  oleic  and 
margaric  acids,  forming  an  oleate  and  margarate  of  that  alkali. 

Chem.  Rel. — Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  soap  readily. 
The  acids,  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  decompose  it ;  the 
former  liberating  the  fatty  acids,  the  latter  forming  insoluble 
earthy  or  metallic  salts  with  them. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Externally  it  is  used  as  a  detersive  in 
various  cutaneous  diseases,  and  is  added  to  liniments  of  a  stimulant 
and  lubricating  character.  Internally  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  In 
Pharmacy  it  is  commonly  added  to  pill-masses,  to  give  them  a 
fit  consistence,  and  favour  their  solution  in  the  stomach.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  preparation  of  cerates  and  plasters. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — xxx. 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Saponis.  (Soap,  camphor  and  spirit 
of  rosemary.)  Ceratum  Saponis.  (Soap,  wax,  oxide  of  lead, 
olive  oil  and  vinegar  :   a  subacetate  of  lead  is  formed  which  is 
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united  with  the  other  ingredients.)    Emplastrum  Saponis.     (Soap 
lead  plaster.) 


MAGNESIUM.— Eq. =12-69. 
Magnesia. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.  Colour,  white.  Taste, 
insipid. 

Prep. — It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  from  the  carbonate, 
by  exposing  it  to  heat,  so  as  to  expel  its  carbonic  acid. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  an  oxide  of  magnesium,  and  its  formula 
Mg.O. 

Chem.  Rel. — Reaction,  when  rubbed  with  a  little  water  on 
turmeric  paper,  it  is  observed  to  be  slightly  alkaline.  Water  dis- 
solves scarcely  any  of  it.  Its  solution  in  acids  is  precipitated 
by  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  as  an  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate,  first  on  the  lines  drawn  on  the  glass  by  the  stirrer. 
Its  solutions  also  are  precipitated  by  alkaline  carbonates,  but  not 
by  bi-carbonates. 

Adulteration. — Carbonate  of  magnesia,  present  from  im- 
perfect calcination,  is  detected  by  effervescence  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  lime,  by  this  solution,  being  precipitated  by 
bi-carbonate  of  potash;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  by  its  being  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  barium. 

Operation. — It  is  antacid,  and  by  its  forming  salts  with 
acids  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  proves  greatly  laxative. 

Uses. — It  is  useful  in  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  where  there 
is  great  secretion  of  acid  by  the  stomach,  serving  to  neutralize 
it,  and  relieving  the  painful  sensations  which  accompany  its 
presence.  It  is  also  highly  serviceable  in  cases  where  a  great 
excess  of  lithates  is  secreted  with  the  urine,  and  also  in  gout, 
where  this  state  of  stomach  and  urine  prevails.  It  is  a  common 
addition  to  purgatives  for  children.  When  taken  for  a  long  time 
and  in  large  quantities,  it  may  form  intestinal  concretions. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 33. 
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Magnesia  Carbonas.    Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  light  powder.  Colour,  white.  Taste, 
none. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  boiling,  and  then  collecting 
and  drying  the  precipitate. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  not  a  true  carbonate,  but  a  sub-carbonate 
of  magnesia,  containing  less  than  1  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  to  1  eq. 
of  magnesia.     It  is  also  hydrated. 

Chem.  Rel. — Reaction,  slightly  alkaline  when  moistened  and 
rubbed  upon  turmeric  paper.  Water  dissolves  scarcely  any  of  it. 
Acids  dissolve  it  with  effervescence;  and  the  magnesia  is  indi- 
cated in  the  solution  by  the  tests  above-mentioned. 

Adulteration. — Carbonate  of  soda  is  indicated  by  an 
alkaline  reaction  of  water,  with  which  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
has  been  boiled;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  by  a  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium;  and  chloride  of  sodium,  by  a  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver.  Lime  is  detected  by  a  solution  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  giving  a  precipitate  with  bi-carbonate  of 
potash. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  magnesia,  but  less  fitted  for 
administration  as  an  antacid  where  flatulence  prevails,  owing  to 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

Dose. — Grs.  xv — 3L 


Magnesle  Sulphas.     Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four- 
sided  pyramids  or  reversed  dihedral  summits;  usually  met  with 
in  small  acicular  crystals.   Colour,  none.   Taste,  saline  and  bitter. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  either  from  bittern,  the  mother  liquor 
left  after  the  crystallization  of  salt  from  sea  water,  or  else  from 
magnesian  limestone — dolomite.  Bittern  contains  a  chloride  of 
magnesium  as  well  as  sulphate,  and  to  convert  the  whole  into  the 
latter  salt,  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Dolomite  con- 
sists of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  when  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  soluble 
sulphate  of  magnesia  result;  these  are  separated,  and  the  magnesian 
salt  crystallized. 
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Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  single  eqs.  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric 
acid,  crystallizing  with  7  eqs.  of  water,  one  of  which  is  more 
closely  combined  than  the  rest,  and  its  formula  is  Mg  0,  S  03, 
H0  +  6H0. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  slightly  efflorescent  in  dry  air.  Water 
dissolves  it  freely.  The  sulphuric  acid  causes  it  to  precipitate  the 
soluble  salts  of  barytes,  and  the  magnesia  is  indicated  by  the  tests 
above  mentioned. 

Adulteration. — The  presence  of  chlorides  is  detected  by  the 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
the  precipitate  with  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Operation. — It  is  a  commonly  used  cathartic,  producing 
watery  stools,  without  much  griping.  It  ordinarily  increases  the 
secretion  of  urine  also  very  considerably,  especially  when  the 
surface  is  kept  cool. 

Uses. — In  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  a  useful  ad- 
junct to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment;  and  the  large  quantity  of 
fluid  evacuated  from  the  canal  renders  it  highly  useful  when  the 
liver  is  congested,  or  the  portal  system  generally  requires  depletion. 

Dose.— 5ij— 3j.  

BARIUM.— Eq.  =68-66. 
Baryta  Carbonas.      Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  in  masses.  Colour,  greyish.  'm  Density, 
4331. 

It  Occurs — Native  in  Lancashire,  etc.  ;  constituting  the 
mineral  ivitherite. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  equivalents  of  baryta  and 
carbonic  acid. 

Chem.  Pel. — It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  effer- 
vescence; vide  Barii  Chloridum. 

Purity. — Its  most  frequent  impurities  are  sulphate  of  baryta, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  copper  and  lead.  The  carbonate  should  be 
entirely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid — sulphate  of  baryta 
is  left  undissolved  if  present.  From  this  solution,  copper  and 
iron  would  be  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia.  To  detect  lime,  the  solution  is  to  be  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess;  and  then  the  sulphate  of  lime  in 
the  solution  tested  for  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  oxalate  of 
ammonia 
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Use. — Its  only  use  is  for  the  preparation   of  the  chloride  of 
barium. 


Barii  Chloridum.     Chloride  of  Barium. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  flat  rectangular  plates  with  bevelled 
edges.  Colour,  clear  and  transparent.  Taste,  bitter,  saline  and 
disagreeable. 

Prep. — It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  car- 
bonate in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  and  concentrating 
the  solution  that  crystals  may  form. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  crystals  consist  of  single  eqs.  of  barium 
and  chlorine  with  2  eqs.  of  water ;  and  their  formula,  therefore, 
isBa,  C1  +  2HO. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  effloresces  very  slightly  in  dry  air.  Water 
dissolves  it  pretty  freely.  It  is  known  to  be  a  chloride  by 
the  usual  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  baryta  is  known 
by  the  dense  white  precipitate  occasioned  by  sulphuric  acid,  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid. 

Adulteration. — As  the  carbonate. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — In  small  doses  it  appears  to  act  as  a 
tonic,  stimulating  the  absorbing  system,  and  causing  an  increase 
of  most  of  the  secretions.  In  large  doses,  it  causes  considerable 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  also  of  the  nervous  system, 
evinced  by  purging,  vomiting,  convulsions,  great  weakness  of 
the  muscular  system,  paralysis,  etc.  If  the  dose  is  very  large 
death  results. 

It  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  scrofulous  affections  and 
skin  diseases.  It  was  once  used  in  syphilis,  but  not  found  so 
efficacious  as  many  other  remedies. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Barii  Chloridi.  (Chloride  of  barium  3J 
dissolved  in  5j  of  water.) — Dose,  w\  v — fsj. 


CALCIUM. 
Calcii  Chloridum.     Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  hard  crystalline  pieces.  Colour,  white, 
translucent.     Taste,  bitter,  acrid  and  saline. 

Prep. — It  is  formed  by  dissolving  chalk  in  diluted  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and,  when  the    effervescence    is   finished,   evapor- 
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ating  the  salt  to  dryness,  and  fusing  it.  It  is  then  directed  to  be 
poured  on  a  clean  fiat  stone,  and,  when  cold,  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  preserved  in  a  closely-stopped  vessel. 

Chem.  COMP. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  calcium  and  chlorine, 
and  in  this  condition  is  anhydrous,  and  its  formula  Ca,Cl. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  highly  deliquescent,  rapidly  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Water  and  rectified  spirit 
both  dissolve  it  very  readily.  Its  chlorine  and  calcium  are 
indicated  by  their  ordinary  tests  (v.  Lime). 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  the 
rectification  of  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  considered  alterative  and 
tonic,  and  has  been  used  in  scrofulous  affections  and  many  chronic 
diseases.  It  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  chloride  of  barium  in 
its  action  on  the  system,  but  less  powerful. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Calcii  Chloridi.  (Chloride  of  calcium  ^iv 
dissolved   in    Jxij    of  water.) 

Dose. —  fix  xl — 1,    gradually  increased. 


Calx.    Lime. 

Phts.  Prop.  —  Of  quicklime.  Form,  irregular  masses. 
Colour,  white  or  greyish-white.     Taste,  acrid  and  alkaline. 

Prep. — It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  exposing  chalk 
to  the  strong  heat  of  a  fire  for  an  hour,  in  order  to  drive  off  its 
carbonic  acid. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  equivalents  of  calcium  and 
oxygen,  and  its  formula,  therefore,  is  Ca  0. 

Chem.  Eel. — Reaction,  alkaline.  It  has  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  water ;  a  small  quantity  let  fall  upon  a  mass  of  lime, 
causes  it  to  crack  and  break  down  into  a  white  and  fine  powder, 
calcis  hydras,  with  evolution  of  much  heat.  When  more  water 
is  added,  a  portion  of  the  lime  is  dissolved.  Tests — its  solution 
forms  insoluble  white  precipitates  with  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  also  with  the  carbonates  and  phosphates. 

Adulteration. — The  ordinary  impurities  of  consequence, 
are  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  former  is  detected  by 
effervescence  accompanying  its  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  latter  by  ammonia  producing  a  precipitate  in  the 
hydrochloric  solution. 
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Operation.  —  Quicklime  is  caustic  in  consequence  of  its 
powerful  affinity  for  water. 

Uses. — Taken  internally  as  lime  water,  it  acts  as  an  antacid 
in  tire  same  manner  as  tire  alkalies  and  magnesia ;  but  its  effects  on 
the  system  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  the  alkalies.  It  causes 
deficient  secretion  from  the  various  organs,  whereas  the  alkalies 
have  an  opposite  effect.  Lime  water  is  used  as  an  antacid  in  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  the  excessive  formation  of  acid 
in  the  stomach ;  and  it  has  been  used  also  to  correct  the  uric  acid 
diathesis,  and  hence  as  a  remedy  in  some  calculous  affections;  but 
in  these  last  cases  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  alkalies. 

Mixed  with  linseed  oil,  it  forms  a  soapy  compound  called  carron 
oil,  used  as  an  application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Calcis.  (A  great  excess  of  lime  is  to  be  slaked, 
water  poiired  on  it  and  shaken  with  it,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
stand  for  three  hours  covered:  the  solution  is  to  be  preserved  in 
well-closed  glass  bottles  with  the  undissolved  lime,  and  when 
required  for  use,  the  clear  liquid  is  to  be  taken.)  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  soon  becomes  covered  with  a 
fine  layer  of  carbonate  upon  the  surface. 

Dose. — f|f] — iij. 


Calcis  Carbonas.     Creta,  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Chalk. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  in  masses.  Colour,  pure  white.  Con- 
sistence, friable.  Taste,  none.  The  creta  preparata  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  more  friable,  from  its  particles  being  in  a  state  of 
finer  division. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime  in  single 
eqs.  when  quite  pure,  but  in  the  impure  condition  contains  mag- 
nesia, alumina  and  silica. 

Chem.  Rel. — Heated  to  redness  in  an  open  fire,  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off,  leaving  the  lime  pure  and  caustic.  Water 
dose  not  dissolve  it  unless  containing  free  carbonic  acid. 
The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  gives  rise  to  effervescence, 
and  the  lime  is  detected  in  the  solution  so  formed  by  oxalate 
of  ammonia. 

Adulteration. — Silica,  if  present,  is  left  on  dissolving  the 
chalk  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alumina  and  magnesia 
by  a  precipitate  being  formed  in  the  solution  on  addition  of 
ammonia. 
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Oper.  and  Uses. — Its  chief,  if  not  entire,  operation 
when  taken  internally  is  as  an  antacid.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
diarrhoea,  combined  with  aromatics  or  astringents  where  an  over 
acid  state  of  the  secretions  of  the  canal  appears  the  cause  of  the 
flux.     It  is  used  as  an  antidote  for  oxalic  and  the  mineral  acids. 

Off.  Prep. — Creta  Preparata.  (The  chalk  is  pulverized  finely 
and  shaken  with  water,  and  after  the  coarser  particles  have 
subsided,  the  finer  part  suspended  in  the  water  is  collected  by 
itself  and  dried.) 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 3J. 

Confectio  Aromatica.  (Cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  cardamoms, 
saffron,  prepared  chalk,  and  sugar.) 

Dose.— 9j— 5j. 

Mistura  Cretce.  (Chalk,  sugar,  mixture  of  acacia  and  cinnamon 
water.) 

Dose.— fjj— ij. 

Pulvis  Cretce  Compositus.  (Chalk,  cinnamon,  tormentil,  acacia 
gum,  and  long  pepper.) 

Dose. — 5f]— j.  ■        t 


Caex  Chlorinata.     Chloride  of  Lime. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.  Colour,  white  or  greyish- 
white.  Odour,  that  of  chlorine  but  not  strong.  Taste,  acrid  and 
bitter. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  through 
hydrate  of  lime,  loosely  scattered  in  a  proper  vessel  or  chamber 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  lime  combined  with  a  very  variable 
amount  of  chlorine.  Like  chloride  of  soda,  it  probably  contains 
a  compound  of  calcium,  analogous  to  a  peroxide,  the  extra 
oxygen  however  being  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  is  sometimes 
called  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

Chem.  Eel. — Exposed  to  the  air,  this  compound  absorbs 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  while  chlorine  is  given  off. 
Water  dissolves  a  portion  of  it.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  causes  chlorine  to  be  fully  emitted  while  the  solution  of  the 
lime  takes  place.  The  solution  bleaches  vegetable  colours  very 
readily,  especially  when  an  acid  is  added. 

Adulteration. — The    chief    impurity  is  the    presence   of 
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carbonate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium,  due  to  exposure,  while 
the  amount  of  chlorine  is  very  much  lessened. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  same  as  chlorinated  soda.  The 
chlorine  given  off  from  the  solution,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
is  the  most  common  mode  in  which  foetid  and  infectious  effluvia 
are  at  present  destroyed. 

Dose. — grs.  iii — v. 


ALUMINUM.— Eq.=  1372. 

Alumen. — Alum,  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  in  octahedral  crystals,  sometimes  in 
cubes.     Taste,  sour  and  very  astringent. 

Prep. — From  alum  schist,  a  species  of  clay  containing 
metallic  sulphurets:  this  is  usually  calcined  and  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture  for  four  or  five  months.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  which  unites  with  the  alumina,  and  this  is  converted 
into  alum  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  Or  alum 
may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  common  clay  (silicate  of 
alumina)  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  adding  sulphate 
of  potassa,  and  crystallizing. 

Chem.  Comp.  —Alum  is  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  united  with  sulphate  of  potassa  and  water.  Formula 
KO,  S03  -h  A1203, 3  S03  +  24  H  0.  When  heated,  it  fuses,  and  swells 
up ;  the  twenty-four  atoms  of  water  leave  the  salt,  and  a  white 
spongy  mass  is  left,  the  alumen  exsiccatum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
If  too  much  heat  is  applied,  part  of  the  acid  is  driven- off. 

Chem.  Eel. — Alum  effloresces  slightly  in  the  air,  dis- 
solves in  about  twenty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  boiling  water :  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassa,  can  be  detected  in  the  salt  by  the  usual  re- 
agents for  these  bodies,  and  the  alumina,  by  being  thrown  down 
as  a  white  precipitate  by  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  but  only 
re-dissolved  by  excess  of  the  former. 

Operation. — Alum  acts  as  a  powerful  astringent.  When 
externally  applied,  it  produces  contraction  of  the  part,  which 
becomes  pale;  if  the  solution  is  very  concentrated,  and  the 
application  continued  long,  it  produces  irritation,  redness,  etc.; 
when  taken  internally,  it  acts  at  first  as  an  astringent  on  the 
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mucous  membranes,  is  then  absorbed,  and  supposed  to  act  in  a 
similar  maimer  on  the  capillary  system,  and,  perhaps,  increases  the 
coagulating  power  of  the  blood. 

It  is  stated  also,  that  its  use  renders  the  urine  very  acid. 

Uses. — Externally  it  is  applied  either  as  an  escharotic,  or 
astringent,  according  to  the  state  of  dilution  ;  it  has  been  used  to 
repress  haemorrhage,  to  destroy  exuberant  granulations,  and  to 
prevent  excessive  discharges,  purulent  or  otherwise. 

Internally  it  is  used  in  passive  forms  of  haemorrhage,  also  in 
painter's  or  lead  colic ;  to  act  as  a  purgative,  and  to  neutralize 
any  lead  in  the  system.  It  can  also  be  used  in  passive  discharges, 
as  leucorrhcea,  etc. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 9j  as  an  astringent: — 5H — 5J ,  as  a  purgative  in 
colic. 

The  alumen  exsiccatum  is  used  as  an  escharotic. 

Off.  Prep. — Liq.  Aluminis  Compositus.  (Alum,  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  water.)  An  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  8  grs.  of  each 
ingredient. 


PLUMBUM.— Eq.= 103-73. 
Plumbi  Iodidum.     Iodide  of  Lead. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.     Colour,  yellow.     Taste,  none. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  washing  and  drying 
the  precipitate. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  lead  and  iodine. 
Formula,  Pb.  I. 

Chem.  Rel. — Heated,  it  fuses  and  gives  off  vapours,  which  are 
first  of  a  yellow,  and  afterwards  of  a  violet  colour;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  iodide  of  lead,  the  second  of  iodine,  leaving  a  residue 
of  lead.  It  is  dissolved  when  boiled  in  water;  and  the  solution, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  salt  in  small  shining  yellow  scales. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — Its  modus  operandi  is  little  understood,  but 
it  proves  useful  in  the  obstinate  tumours  and  ulcerations  which 
occur  in  strumous  constitutions.  It  is  used  both  externally  and 
internally.  It  seems  to  combine  both  the  properties  of  lead  and 
iodine. 

Dose. — Gr.  f« — v. 
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Off.    PliEP. —  Unguentum  Plumbi  Iodidi.     (Iodide   of  lead  sj, 
rubbed  up  with,  lard  5viij.) 


Plumbi  Chloridum.     Chloride  of  Lead. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  crystalline  power.  Colour,  white. 
Taste,  none. 

Preparation. — A  hot  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  directed 
to  be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  and  dried. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  lead  and  chlorine. 
(Pb.Cl.) 

Chem.  Eel. — Heat  occasions  its  fusion;  and  when  it  cools  it 
forms  a  semi-transparent  horny  mass.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  much  more  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  As  the  hot 
solution  cools,  a  portion  of  the  salt  separates  in  the  form  of  small 
tabular  or  acicular  crystals.  The  solution  is  blackened  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver. 

Use. — It  is  used  in  pharmacy,  in  the  process  for  hydrochlorate 
of  morphia. 


Plumbi  Oxydum.     Semivitreum,  Litharge. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  small  scales.  Colour,  reddish  grey. 
Taste,  none. 

Prep. — When  lead  is  melted  and  a  stream  of  air  thrown  upon 
it,  the  metal  is  converted  into  protoxide  or  massicot,' taking  the 
form  of  yellow  semi-crystalline  scales.  When  this  is  fused  and 
allowed  to  cool,  it  forms  a  mass  of  aggregated  scales  which  con- 
stitute litharge. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  a  protoxide  of  lead,  consisting  of  single 
eqs.  of  lead  and  oxygen  (Pb.  0). 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  by 
heating  with  charcoal.  It  is  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  is  known  to  contain  lead  by  several  tests:  solution  of 
potash,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  sulphuric  acid,  produce  white 
precipitates,  which  are  respectively  oxide,  carbonate,  and  sulphate 
of  lead.  Iodide  of  potassium  throws  down  the  yellow  iodide ; 
chromate  of  potash,  a  yellow  chromate  ;    sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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renders  the  solution  black,  from  the  formation  of  the  black  and 
insoluble  sulphuret. 

Use. — In  pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  emplastrum  plumbi, 
the  acetas,  and  di-acetas  plumbi,  and  the  ceratum  saponis. 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Plumbi.  (Litharge,  olive  oil  and 
water,  boiled  together  till  they  arrive  at  a  proper  consistence.) 
This  is  a  soap  of  lead. 


Plumbi  Oxydum  Htdratum.     Hydrated  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  a  heavy  powder.  Colour,  white.  Taste, 
none. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  di-acetate 
of  lead,  by  means  of  liquor  potasses. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  2  eqs.  of  oxide  of  lead  and  1  eq. 
of  water. 

Chem.  Eel. — As  the  last  compound. 

Use. — In  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  for  di-sulphate  of 
quina. 


Plumbi  Carbonas.     Carbonate  of  Lead. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  in  powder  and  friable  masses.  Colour, 
white.      Taste,  none. 

Prep. — Polls  of  sheet  lead  are  placed  over  earthern  pots  con- 
taining acetic  acid,  and  imbedded  in  fermenting  tan.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  lead  is  found  more  or  less  entirely 
converted  into  carbonate,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet. 
The  oxv»;en  and  carbonic  acid  are  derived  from  the  air  and 
fermenting  tan,  the  acetic  acid  merely  acts  by  presenting  the  lead 
in  a  fit  condition  for  combining  with  the  carbonic  acid. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide  of  lead  (Pb  0,C02). 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  effer- 
vescence in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  known  to 
contain  lead  by  the  tests  before  enumerated. 

Adulteration. — Sulphate  of  baryta  is,  if  present,  left  un- 
dissolved, when  the  compound  is  heated  with  nitric  acid.  Chalk 
is  discovered  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid;  removing  the  lead  by 
means  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen,  neutralizing,  and  testing  with 
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oxalate  of  ammonia,  when  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  will  be 
precipitated. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Its  action  on  the  system  resembles  that  of 
the  acetate  and  di-acetate;  but  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  be 
much  more  poisonous.  It  is  never  used  except  as  an  external  ap- 
plication— >as  a  desiccant  to  excoriated  surfaces.  Care  is  necessary 
when  there  is  much  abrasion. 


Plumbi  Acetas.    Acetate  of  Lead. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  a  confused  mass  of  interlaced  acicular 
crystals,  or  in  flat  four-sided  prisms.  Colour,  white.  Odour,  acetous. 
Taste,  sweet  and  astringent. 

Prep. — Litharge  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  diluted  acetic 
acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  oxide  of  lead  and 
acetic  acid,  combined  in  the  salt  with  3  eqs.  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion.    Its  formula  is  PbO,  C4H303  +  3  H  0. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  effloresces  slightly  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  com- 
bining at  the  same  time  with  some  carbonic  acid,  with  loss  of 
acetic  acid.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  occasions  the  evolution 
of  the  odour  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
lead  is  indicated  in  the  solution  by  tests  before  mentioned. 

Operation. — The  action  of  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  that  of  the  salts  of  lead  in  general.  It  is  astringent  and 
sedative,  lessening  excessive  discharges,  fluxes,  and  haemorrhages, 
and  causing  diminution  of  the  natural  secretions,  thus  producing 
constipation,  thirst,  etc.  When  long  continued,  it  acts  as  a  gene- 
ral sedative,  causing  a  smaller  pulse,  diminished  temperature, 
and  a  species  of  marasmus.  It  frequently  also  acts  on  the  nervous 
system,  causing  paralysis,  especially  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
hand,  and  sometimes  coma  and  apoplexy.  Another  sedative  effect 
resulting  from  the  long-continued  use  of  lead  is  a  species  of  colic 
called  lead  or  painter's  colic.  These  effects  are  more  frequently 
induced  in  persons  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead, 
than  from  the  internal  administration  of  the  acetate. 

Uses. — Internally  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for 
restraining  passive  hoemorrhages  whatever  their  source.  The  com- 
bination of  opium  or  digitalis  adds  to  its  efficacy,  although  the 
former  is  reputed  incompatible    with   it  in  consequence  of  the 
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decomposition  which  ensues  from  the  formation  of  the  insoluble 
meconate  of  lead.  It  is  very  efficacious,  also,  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  in  diminishing  the  very  copious  expectoration  in  phthisis.  It 
is  used  externally  as  a  sedative  in  various  forms  of  cutaneous  in- 
flammation, as  erysipelas,  and  the  more  active  varieties  of  cuta- 
neous disease,  in  burns,  bruises,  and  sprains.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
astringent  in  various  affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  as  ophthal- 
mia, gleet,  etc. 

Dose. — Gr.  ij — vj. 

Off.  Prep. —  Ceratum  Plumbi  Acetatis.  (Acetate  of  lead,  white 
wax,  and  olive  oil.) 


Liquor  Plumbi  Di-acetatis.    Solution  of  Di-acetate  of  Lead. 

Phys.  Prop. — A  clear  liquor.  Colour,  none.  Taste,  sweetish 
and  sub-astringent. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
with  litharge.  An  additional  equivalent  of  the  oxide  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  the  salt. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  an  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  having 
2  eqs.  of  oxide  of  lead,  to  1  eq.  of  acetic  acid. 

Chem.  Eel. — Reaction,  alkaline.  It  precipitates  gum  from  so- 
lution, which  neutral  acetate  does  not.  In  other  respects  it  agrees 
with  the  acetate. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  only  employed  externally  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  acetate,  to  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  preferred. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Plumbi  Di-acetatis  Dilutus.  (The  strong  so- 
lution very  much  diluted  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit,  called 
Goulard  water.)  Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum.  (Solution  of  di- 
acetate  of  lead,  wax,  olive  oil,  and  a  little  camphor.) 


APlGENTUM.— Eq.=108-3. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedrons. 
Colour,  white  and  brilliant.  Consistence,  hard  but  malleable,  and 
very  ductile. 

Prep. — From  the  common  ore,  the  sulphuret  of  silver,  it  is 
obtained  by  roasting  with  common  salt,  the  chloride  being  subse- 
quently decomposed,  by  causing  it  to  revolve  in  barrels  with  water, 
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iron  and  mercury.  Chloride  of  iron  is  formed  and  dissolved,  while 
the  liberated  silver  combines  with  the  mercury,  and  the  latter  is 
afterwards  separated  by  distillation.  Lead,  when  reduced  from 
galena,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  which  is  now 
separated  from  it  by  a  process  called  cupellation. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Tests — 1. 
Solution  of  potash  throws  down  a  brown  precipitate  of  the  oxide. 
2.  Hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides  throw  down  a  curdy  white 
precipitate,  which  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  light,  and  is 
soluble  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  nitric  acid.  3.  Phosphate  of 
soda  precipitates  it  yellow.  4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipi- 
tates it  black. 

Adulteration. — Lead  is  indicated  by  the  white  precipitate, 
from  addition  of  a  chloride,  not  being  entirely  re-dissolved  by 
ammonia.  Copper  is  shown  by  a  black  precipitate  being  thrown 
down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  solution  left  after 
precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Use. — For  preparation  of  the  nitrate. 


Arg-enti  Cyanidum.     Cyanide  of  Silver 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  a  heavy  powder.  Colour,  white.  Taste, 
insipid. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  washing  and  drying. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  silver  and  cyanogen  in  single 
equivalents. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  metallic  silver 
and  cyanogen  gas.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  in  boiling,  but 
not  cold  nitric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Use. — For  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  the  acidum 
hydrocyanicum  dilutum. 

Argenti  Nitras.     Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  in  right-rhombic  prisms,  or  fused  in 
cylindrical  sticks  for  convenience  of  use.  Colour,  greyish.  Frac- 
ture, exhibits  a  radiated  structure.  Taste,  metallic,  bitter,  and 
caustic. 
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Prep. — Silver  (which  should  be  previously  granulated)  is  dis- 
solved in  diluted  nitric  acid  by  a  sand-bath  heat,  which  is  then 
raised  till  all  the  water  is  driven  off,  when  the  fused  salt  is  poured 
into  proper  moulds,  and  allowed  to  become  solid. 

Che^i.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  oxide  of  silver  and 
nitric  acid;  formula,  AgO,  N05. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  blackens  on  exposure  to  the  light.  At  a  high 
temperature,  it  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 
The  silver  is  indicated  in  the  manner  before  mentioned  (see 
Argent  um). 

Adulteration. — The  presence  of  lead  and  copper  is  indi- 
cated in  the  manner  described  (see  Argentum).  Nitrate  of  potash 
is  a  common  impurity,  against  which  the  London  College  makes 
no  provision. 

Operation. — Applied  externally,  it  acts  as  an  escharotic, 
vesicant,  stimulant,  or  astringent,  according  to  its  degree  of 
concentration. 

Uses. — 1.  It  acts  as  a  caustic,  by  entering  into  chemical  combi- 
nation with  the  tissues,  and  thus  destroying  their  vitality.  Its 
application  produces  a  white  mark,  caused  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  albumen,  which  gradually  becomes  black.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  used  in  the  solid  form,  or  in  a  concentrated  solution;  and  is 
applied  to  venereal  ulcers,  around  parts  affected  with  erysipelas, 
to  poisoned  wounds,  enlarged  tonsils,  small  pox,  and  other  pus- 
tules in  certain  affections  of  the  skin,  as  porrigo ;  in  some  cases  of 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  to  destroy  abnormal  growths. 

2.  As  a  vesicant,  it  is  used  where  the  speedy  production  of  a 
blister  is  desired. 

3.  As  a  slight  stimulant  or  astringent,  it  is  applied  as  a  lotion 
in  ophthalmia,  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  and  to  various  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  other  parts  requiring  the  use  of  astringents. 

Internally,  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  various  nervous  affections, 
as  chorea  and  epilepsy.  It  has  also  been  used  in  various  chronic 
affections  of  the  stomach,  especially  where  the  sensibility  is 
morbidly  increased,  as  in  gastrodynia,  pyrosis,  and  chronic 
vomiting. 

Its  long-continued  use  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  permanent 
blue  stain  of  the  skin,  which  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son to  prevent  by  the  exhibition  of  nitric  acid  with  it.  This 
effect  has  never  been  produced  by  less  than  three  months'  employ- 
ment of  the  remedv.  H 
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Dose. — Internally,  gr.  ^  gradually  increased.  Strength  of 
solution  to  produce  its  various  effects  externally,  from  gr.  \  to 
5ft  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Off.  Prep. — Liq.  Argenti  Nitratis.  (Nitrate  of  silver  gj,  dis- 
tilled water  3j).     Used  only  as  a  test. 


CUPKUM.— Eq.=31-72. 
Cupri  Sulphas.     Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  oblique  rhombic  crystals.  Colour,  azure 
blue.      Taste,  styptic  and  metallic. 

Prep. — Copper  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  copper,  are  roasted,  so 
as  to  form  the  sulphate  by  oxidation,  which  is  dissolved  out  and 
evaporated,  that  it  may  crystallize. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  1  eq.  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and  1 
eq.  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  5  eqs.  of  water  of  crystallization,  one  of 
which  is  more  strongly  combined  than  the  rest.  Its  formula  is, 
Cu  0,  S  0,,  H  0  +  4  H  0. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  effloresces  in  dry  air.  Reaction,  acid.  It  is 
pretty  soluble  in  water.  Tests — the  sulphuric  acid  is  thrown  down 
by  chloride  of  barium.  Copper  is  indicated  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen occasioning  a  brownish  black  precipitate ;  liquor  potassm,  a 
bluish-green  precipitate;  ammonia,  a  purple-blue  precipitate  re- 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Operation. — Externally,  applied  to  an  ulcerated  surface,  it 
acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  in  some  degree  as  an  escharotic.  Its 
solution  is  topically  stimulant,  and  astringent  on  mucous  surfaces. 
Internally,  administered  in  small  doses,  it  proves  astringent  and 
tonic;  in  larger  ones,  emetic. 

Uses. — Topically,  it  is  used  in  the  solid  form  to  repress  exces- 
sive granulations  on  ulcers,  and  its  solution  to  diminish  the  dis- 
charge from  the  conjunctional  membrane  in  some  forms. of  oph- 
thalmia. Internally,  as  a  tonic,  it  has  chiefly  been  applied  to 
the  cure  of  epilepsy  and  chorea :  as  an  astringent,  it  is  commonly 
used  in  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea ;  and  as  an  emetic  in  cases 
of  narcotic  poisoning,  or  where  a  speedy  action  is  required. 

Dose. — As  an  astringent  and  tonic,  grs.  \ — j  or  ij ;  as  an 
emetic,  grs.  iij — viij. 
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Cutri  Ammonio-Sulphas.     Ammonia- Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  four-sided  prisms.  Colour,  deep  blue. 
Odour,  that  of  ammonia.     Taste,  styptic,  metallic,  and  coppery. 

Prep. — It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  rubbing  together 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  till  effervescence 
has  ceased.  The  mass  becomes  moist,  from  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization being  separated,  and  the  effervescence  is  due  to  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  from  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Chem.  COMP. — This  compound  is  the  common  sulphate  of 
copper,  with  4  ats.  of  its  water  of  crystallization  expelled,  and  in 
their  place  2  ats.  of  ammonia,  whose  constitution,  as  an  amide  of 
hydrogen  (H,  N  EL),  is  analogous  to  that  of  water  (HO).  The 
formula  of  the  salt,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
preceding,  is  Cu  0,  S  03,  H  0  +  2N  H3. 

Chem.  Rel. — Reaction,  alkaline.  Its  solution  gives  a  green 
precipitate  with  arsenious  acid.  Boiled  with  liq.  potassa,  ammonia 
is  liberated,  and  the  salt  further  decomposed  with  formation  of 
the  oxide  of  copper,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the 
potash. 

Oper.  and  Use. — As  the  sulphate,  but  more  stimulant. 

Dose. — Gr.  I — iij. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Cupri  Ammonio-Sulphatis.  (Ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  5J,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  5J.)  If  the 
salt  has  lost  any  of  its  ammonia  previous  to  the  solution  being 
made,  it  will  let  fall  some  sub-sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  intended 
as  a  local  application  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate. 


iERUGO.      Verdigris. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  in  powder,  or  in  masses.  Colour,  bluish- 
green,  or  blue.  Odour,  disagreeable  and  acetous.  Taste,  styptic 
and  coppery. 

Prep. — In  France,  by  alternating  plates  of  copper  with  the  fer- 
menting marc  of  grapes.  In  England,  by  sprinkling  copper  plates 
with  pyroligneous  acid.  The  former  gives  a  compound  of  a  blue, 
the  latter  of  a  bluish-green  tint. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  a  sub-acetate  of  copper,  containing  1 
eq.   of    acetic   acid,    2    eqs.   of  copper,    and  6   eqs.   of  water;    so 
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that  its  formula  may  be  stated  to  be  Cu  0,  (C4H30.?),  Cu  0  + 
6  HO. 

Chem.  Eel. — Water  decomposes  this  salt  into  two  others,  one 
the  sesqui-acetate,  which  dissolves,  and  the  other  a  tri-basic-acetate, 
which  remains  insoluble.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  when 
digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  out  the  odour  of  acetic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Much  as  the  sulphate.  Only  used 
externally. 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  JEruginis.  (Verdigris  5J,  dissolved 
in  vinegar  3vij,  and  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence,  with 
5xiv  of  honey.) 

ZINCUM.—Eq.  =32-31. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  of  a  crystalline  texture.  Colour,  bluish- 
white. 

Prep. — The  oxide,  derived  from  calcining  the  sulphuret  or  car- 
bonate, is  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  distilled. 

Chem.  Eel. — At  a  temperature  little  higher  than  its  melting 
point,  zinc  burns  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  the  formation  of  a 
white  oxide.  Diluted  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  acts  upon  it 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  formation  of  the  sulphate  or 
chloride.  Tests. — Ammonia  and  liq.  potassm  throw  down  from  its 
solutions  a  white  hydrated  oxide,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. The  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  white  carbonate. 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipitate.  An  alkaline 
sulphuret  produces  a  white  hydrated  sulphuret  as  a  precipitate. 

Use. — For  the  preparation  of  the  sulphate. 


ZiNCl  Oxydum.     Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.     Colour,  white.     Taste,  none. 

Prep. — It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  by  means  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
washing  the  carbonate  thrown  down,  and  removing  any  adhering 
alkali  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  zinc  and  oxygen, 
and  its  formula  is  Zn,  0. 

Chem.  Eel. — At  a  red  heat  it  becomes  of  a  lemon-yellow 
colour,  which  changes  again  to  white,  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  gives  the  ordinary  indications  of  zinc  in 
solution. 
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OrER.  and  Uses. — It  is  tonic  and  astringent;  its  chief  internal 
use  is  in  chorea  and  epilepsy,  connected  with  a  debilitated  condi- 
tion of  the  system;  other  spasmodic  diseases,  however,  have  been 
benefited  by  its  use.  Externally  it  is  employed  in  powder  or 
ointment  as  a  desiccant  to  ulcerated  or  excoriated  surfaces. 

Dose. — Grs.  ij  increased  to  x. 

Off.  Prep. —  Unguentum  Zinci.  (Oxide  of  zinc  5j,  rubbed  with 
lard  syj.) 


Calamina.     Calamine. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  in  masses.  Colour,  greyish  or  brownish. 
The  prepared  calamine  is  in  powder,  of  a  dirty  grey  colour. 

Prep. — Calamine  is  one  of  the  native  ores  of  zinc.  The  cala- 
mina preparata  is  directed  to  be  prepared,  by  exposing  it  to  a  red 
heat,  and  pulverizing  it. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  should  consist  in  great  part  of  carbonate  of 
zinc;  but  almost  all  found  in  the  shops  is  merely  sulphate  of 
baryta,  carbonate  of  zinc  being  nearly  or  quite  absent. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  should  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid,  with  some  effervescence,  unless  it  has  been  well  burnt;  and 
the  solution  should  give  indications  of  zinc,  with  the  ordinary 
tests. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  employed  topically  as  the  oxide,  but  is 
almost  useless. 

Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Calamine.  (Calamine  3viij,  wax  fviij, 
and  olive  oil  f  Jxvj.) 


Zinci  Sulphas.     Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  same  as  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Colour, 
none.     Taste,  metallic  or  astringent. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  fragments  of  zinc  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  solution. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid,  with  7  ats.  of  water,  combined  as  in  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  so  that  its  formula  is  Zn  0,  S  03,  H  0  +  6  H  0. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Water 
dissolves  it  pretty  freely.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  indicated  by  a 
chloride  of  barium,  and  the  zinc  by  the  ordinary  tests. 
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Operation. — In  large  doses  it  is  emetic,  operating  with 
considerable  violence;  but  rarely,  we  believe,  with  any  unpleasant 
consequences.  Its  emetic  is  followed  mostly  by  a  purgative 
effect.  In  smaller  doses  it  is  tonic  and  astringent,  the  latter  action 
being  more  decided  than  with  the  oxide. 

Uses. — Its  emetic  operation  is  availed  of  in  cases  of  narcotic 
poisoning,  and  by  some  it  is  preferred  to  any  other  emetic  in 
phthisis.  In  this  disease  it  is  very  serviceable,  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  will  not  act.  As  a 
tonic,  it  is  reputed  useful  in  some  nervous  and  spasmodic  diseases, 
and  in  certain  allied  forms  of  dyspepsia.  The  desired  effect  is 
often  not  obtained,  unless  by  gradually  increasing  the  doses.  As 
an  astringent,  it  proves  serviceable  in  chronic  discharges  from 
mucous  surfaces,  as  in  chronic  bronchitis,  leucorrhcea,  and  gleet. 
Topically,  it  is  used  in  lotions  and  collyria,  as  an  astringent. 

Dose. — Emetic,  grs.  x — xx.     Tonic  and  astringent,  grs.  j — vj. 

Externally. — Gr.  §  to  3ij  to  the  ounce  of  water. 


STANNUM.— Eq.  =58-92. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  irregular  prisms,  like  basaltic  columns, 
called  grain  tin  ;  or,  in  bars,  called  block  tin.  Colour,  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Consistence,  soft,  malleable,  when  heated 
emitting  a  peculiar  sound.     Sp.  gr.  7*28. 

Prep. — From  tin  ore  called  stream-tin,  a  peroxide  of  the  metal, 
reduced  by  heating  with  coal. 

Chem.  Eel. — Tin  is  but  slightly  acted  on  by  the  air;  it  is 
volatile  at  a  high  temperature;  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  protochloride  of 
tin.  A  solution  of  this  salt  has  great  deoxidizing  powers,  reduc- 
ing salts  of  mercury,  etc.,  and  becoming  converted  into  a  persalt. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — When  in  powder  it  has  been  used  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. Some  suppose  it  acts  mechanically,  others  that  a  portion 
is  dissolved  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  so  acts  as  a  poison 
to  the  entozoa.    It  is  of  little  use. 

Dose. — 5J — 3j  in  treacle,  or  any  thick  substance. 


BI SMUTHUM.— Eq.  =7107. 

Phys.    Prop. — Form,    crystallizes    in    cubes    or    octahedrons. 
Colour,  reddish  white. 
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Prep. — It  occurs  native,  and  is  merely  separated  from  the  ac- 
companying rock  by  fusion. 

CHEM.  Rel. — Burns  at  a  high  temperature  with  formation  of 
oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  formation  of  the  nitrate; 
on  pouring  the  solution  into  water  an  abundant  white  precipitate 
of  the  sub-nitrate  is  thrown  down. 

Use. — For  the  preparation  of  the  tris-nitrate. 


Bismuthi  Tris-NITRAS.     Tris-nitrate  of  Bismuth. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  heavy  powder.  Colour,  white  and 
pearly.      Taste,  none. 

Prep. — Bismuth  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
poured  into  distilled  water ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat. 

Che3I.  Comp. — It  contains,  with  1  eq.  of  nitric  acid,  1  eq.  of 
water  and  3  eqs.  of  oxide  of  bismuth.  The  water  in  this  salt  is  in 
the  place  of  base,  while  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  being  less  strongly 
basic,  occupies  the  place  of  Avater  of  crystallization  in  other  salts. 
Its  constitution  is  more  clearly  seen  by  its  formula,  HO,N054-3 
BiO. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is 
dissolved  without  effervescence  by  nitric  acid.  Heated  on  charcoal  by 
a  blowpipe  flame,  it  loses  its  acid  and  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state. 

Adulteration. — Carbonate  of  lead  is  an  occasional  adulter- 
ation, and  is  recognized  by  effervescing  on  dissolving  it  in  nitric 
acid,  and  a  white  precipitate  being  thrown  down  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

Oper.  and  Use. — It  acts  as  a  sedative  and  astringent;  and  is 
used  in  certain  nervous  and  irritable  states  of  the  stomach,  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  irritable  dyspepsia  and  pyrosis  ;  the  in- 
testinal canal  should  be  previously  evacuated  by  appropriate  pur- 
gatives. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — x,  or  more. 


HYDRARGYRUM.— Eq.= 101-43  or  2  [10P43]. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  liquid  metal.      Colour,  silver  white  with 
metallic  lustre.      Odour  and  taste,  none. 
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Peep. — It  is  usually  obtained  from  native  cinnabar,  its  most 
common  ore.  This  is  a  sulphuret  of  the  metal,  which  is  reduced 
by  distillation  with  lime  in  iron  retorts.  It  may,  if  necessary,  be 
purified  from  foreign  metals,  by  covering  it  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
stirring  them  frequently  together  for  some  weeks,  and  subsequently 
washing  the  mercury. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  slightly  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
much  more  so  as  the  heat  is.  raised.  It  boils  at  662°  F.  and 
freezes  at  39°  F.  When  scattered,  it  runs  into  globules,  which  are 
often  exceedingly  minute.  Kubbed  for  a  long  time  with  lard  or 
fats,  etc.  it  undergoes  very  minute  division,  so  that  its  globules  are 
no  longer  visible,  even  with  a  good  magnifier ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  becomes  partially  oxidized.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in 
sulphuric  by  the  aid  of  heat. — It  forms  two  oxides  with  acids,  both 
of  which  combine  to  form  salts :  the  one  a  suboxide  which  is  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  a  protoxide,  and  the  other  a  protoxide  usually 
regarded  and  called  a  deutoxide.  In  all  that  follows  under  this 
head,  we  shall  retain  the  names  given  by  the  London  Coll.  in  the 
headings,  subsequently  treating  each  compound  as  considered  ac- 
cording to  its  true  chemical  nature.  Mercury  dissolves  and  com- 
bines with  some  metals  to  form  amalgams;  with  gold  this  occurs 
in  a  very  evident  manner,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  metal  being  at 
once  destroyed  and  a  white  stain  being  communicated. 

Adulteeation. — The  impurities  of  commercial  mercury  are 
the  presence  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  or  bismuth.  They  are  detected  by 
the  tailing  of  the  globules  when  rim  along  a  piece  of  clean  white 
paper,  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  occasioning  a  precipitate  in 
hydrochloric  acid  which  has  been  boiled  upon  it. 

Opeeations. — 1.  Topical. — When  mercury,  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  as  in  the  unguentum  hydrargyri,  is  rubbed  upon  the  skin, 
it  is  partially  absorbed,  and,  entering  the  circulation,  produces  the 
same  effects  on  the  general  system  as  when  internally  administered. 

2.  General. — Fluid  mercury,  in  its  unextinguished  state,  is  never 
employed  now  as  a  remedy,  but  various  preparations  contain  it  in 
a  highly  divided  state,  in  which  it  is  well  fitted  for  internal  use. 
Its  action,  when  thus  given,  is  not  yet  distinctly  understood ;  but  the 
obvious  physiological  changes  which  it  induces  may  be  enumerated. 
Its  most  apparent  operation,  when  administered  in  small  medicinal 
doses,  is  to  increase  the  secretions  generally;  and  it  has  hence  ac- 
quired reputation  as  a  cholagogue,  diuretic,  diaphoretic  and  em- 
menagogue ;  upon  which  gland  or  set  of  glands  its  action  shall  be 
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chiefly  produced,  appears  in  a  great  degree  to  depend  upon  con- 
comitant circumstances.  Its  combination  with  ipecacuanha  and 
opium,  for  instance,  favours  its  sudorific  property ;  with  purgatives, 
its  action  on  the  liver  and  intestinal  glands;  and  with  squill  and  di- 
gitalis, its  operation  on  the  kidneys.  Under  its  use  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  coagulable  lymph  newly  thrown  out,  as  also  effusion  of 
serum,  often  become  absorbed,  and  further  effusion  is  prevented: 
this  effect  is  very  apparent  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
W  hen  its  use  has  been  long  continued,  or  when  large  doses  have 
been  given,  it  occasions  an  affection  of  the  mouth  almost  peculiar 
to  itself:  the  gums  become  tender,  swelled,  and  red;  and  there  is  a 
great  increase  of  the  salivary  secretion,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
glands  themselves  swell  and  become  painful  to  the  touch;  this 
state  may  pass  off  in  a  few  days,  or  may  run  on  to  a  further  stage. 
The  face  generally,  or  only  one  side,  may  become  much  swollen, 
the  secretion  of  saliva  very  excessive,  and  the  smarting  of  the 
mouth  extreme,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  white  coat  or 
partially  ulcerated,  the  jaw  unable  to  be  opened,  the  gums  and 
cheeks  covered  inside  by  sloughing  ulcers,  the  teeth  drop  out,  and 
sometimes  portions  of  the  alveolar  processes  are  necrosed.  From  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  stage  of  mercurialization,  a  peculiar  fcetor  is 
perceptible  in  the  breath.  In  some  cases,  other  ill  effects  arise  from 
the  use  of  mercury:  thus  we  may  have  the  febrile  state  of  the 
system  called  mercurial  erethysm  produced,  with  great  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers.  In  other  circumstances  diarrhoea  is  induced; 
and  in  some  instances  a  vesicular  eruption  appears  upon  the  skin, 
which  is  called  eczema  mercuriale :  various  other  affections,  such 
as  enlargement  of  glands,  ulceration,  sloughing,  nervous  paralysis, 
and  wasting  of  the  body,  have  been  known  to  follow  the  use  of 
mercury.  In  some  idiosyncrasies  the  smallest  dose  produces  these 
ill  effects.  Age  and  the  state  of  the  system  greatly  influence  the 
action  of  mercury :  young  children  cannot  easily  be  affected  by 
it,  nor  can  adults  when  labouring  under  fever  and  inflammatory 
affections,  and  the  production  of  the  effect  of  mercury  on  the  sali- 
vary glands  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  amelioration  of  the 
disease.  Mercury  seems  also  to  have  a  power  of  altering  the  com- 
position of  the  blood,  and  to  be  useful  in  those  cases  where  an 
excess  of  fibrine  exists  in  it ;  it  has  been  long  held  to  have  a  specific 
power  of  destroying  the  poison  of  syphilis.  Mercury,  when  taken, 
becomes  absorbed,  and  can  be  detected  in  the  various  secretions, 
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and  also  in  the  solids  of  the  body,  as  in  the  bones,  in  which  it  has 
been  found  in  the  metallic  state.  The  vapour  of  mercury  when 
absorbed  is  very  apt  to  produce  a  peculiar  tremor  of  the  muscles, 
and  other  ill  effects,  as  is  seen  in  those  who  make  use  of  it  in  trade, 
as  gilders,  looking-glass  makers,  etc. 

Uses. — In  various  internal  congestions,  its  use  is  commonly 
had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  secretions,  and 
thus  relieving  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  those  of  the  general 
system  also.  In  defective  secretions  of  bile  or  urine,  it  is  ordinarily 
administered  in  combination  with  other  drugs,  which  may  deter- 
mine its  specific  operation.  In  fever  it  has  been  given  with  advan- 
tage, apparently  operating  in  the  mode  above  noticed,  relieving 
congestions  and  increasing  secretion,  and  perhaps  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  blood.  In  dropsy,  the  same  operation  renders 
it  of  great  utility,  combined,  as  before  stated,  with  purgatives 
or  diuretics.  In  inflammations,  it  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  especially  serviceable  when  the 
accompanying  effusion  is  fibrinous,  as  occurs  in  inflammations  of 
serous  and  parenchymatous  tissues.  Eheumatism,  allied  to  these 
diseases  by  the  highly  fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood,  is  effectively 
treated  by  the  same  medicine.  In  acute  inflammation,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sore  mouth  by  its  use  is  often  desirable,  the  disease 
not  being  affected  often  till  this  result  is  obtained;  but  in  the 
chronic  forms,  its  employment  should  be  much  more  cautious,  the 
doses  small,  and  the  intervals  extended.  As  regards  its  employ- 
ment in  syphilis  little  need  be  said,  as  it  has  now  been  fully  proved 
that  it  is  not  essential  for  the  cure  of  any  of  its  protean  varieties, 
and  the  severe  salivation  formerly  had  recourse  to- not  only  un- 
necessary but  injurious  and  cruel.  All  the  good  effects  of  the 
drug,  without  its  evil  consequences,  may  be  obtained  by  very 
moderate  doses,  and  with  but  slight  affection  of  the  gums.  In 
some  forms,  however,  not  a  particle  ought  to  administered,  as 
when  sloughing  phagedena  occurs,  or  when  the  disease  is  en- 
grafted upon  a  scrofulous  constitution. 

Off.  Prep. — Hydrargyrum  cum  Cretd.  (Mercury  and  chalk 
are  directed  to  be  rubbed  together  till  globules  are  no  longer 
perceptible.)  It  is  a  grey  powder  containing  mercury  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  and  a  portion  of  it  probably  converted  into  suboxide. 
It  is  a  mild  mercurial  for  administration  to  infants  and  to  young 
children,  and  also  to  adults,  when  most  of  the  other  preparations 
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act  too  much  upon  the  bowels.     Its  antacid  character  fits  it  for 
use  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  with  general  depraved  secretions. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — xx.  One  grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  2- 


2 

■5 

of  the  preparation. 

Piluhv  Hydrargyri.  (The  mass  is  made  by  rubbing  mercury 
with  confection  of  roses  till  the  globules  are  no  longer  visible, 
and  then  adding  some  powdered  liquorice  root.)  It  is  soft  and 
of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  containing  mercury  in  a  finely  divided 
stare  with  some  suboxide.  It  is  the  form  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, when  it  is  wished  to  increase  the  secretions  of  the  liver, 
pancreas  and  kidneys,  especially  in  the  various  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Dose. — Grs.  iij — x.  One  grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  3 
grains  of  the  preparation. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Fortius.  (Mercury  is  rubbed  with  suet 
and  lard  till  the  globules  are  no  longer  visible.)  It  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  probably  contains,  like  the  former  preparations,  both 
mercury  and  its  suboxide.  It  is  used  by  way  of  friction  upon  the 
skin,  choosing  those  parts  for  the  inunction  where  the  skin  is 
thinnest,  such  as  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  It  is  sometimes  rubbed 
into  parts  where  it  is  desired  that  absorption  of  fluid,  etc.,  shall  take 
place,  as  into  the  chest  in  empyema,  etc.,  also,  as  an  aid  to  mer- 
curialization  by  internal  remedies,  it  is  often  introduced  into  the 
axillae,  and  left  there  to  melt  and  be  absorbed.  One  grain  of 
mercury  is  contained  in  2  grains  of  the  ointment. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  (Mercurial  ointment  rubbed 
up  with  twice  its  weight  of  lard.)  Milder  in  operation  than  the 
last. 

Ceratum  Hydrargyri  Compositum.  (Mercurial  ointment  rubbed 
up  with  soap  cerate  and  camphor.) 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri  Compositum.  (Mercurial  ointment, 
lard,  camphor,  rectified  spirit  and  solution  of  ammonia.) 

Emplastrum  Hydrargyri.  (Mercury  rubbed  with  a  little  oil, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  dissolved  in  it,  till  globules  are 
no  longer  visible,  and  then  mixed  with  melted  lead  plaster.)  It 
contains  mercury  and  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro.  (The  same  as  the 
last,  with  ammoniacum  in  place  of  lead  plaster.) 

Uses. — These  plasters,  etc.,  containing  mercury,  are  employed 
where  we  wish  to  excite  the  activity  of  any  part,  as  over  chronic 
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tumours,  and  disease  of  joints.  The  linimentum  hydrargyri  comp. 
and  the  emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro,  have  their 
activity  increased  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  camphor,  and 
ammoniacum. 


Hydrargyri  Iodidum.     Iodide  of  Mercury. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.     Colour,  greenish  yellow. 

Prep. — It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  rubbing  together  with 
a  little  alcohol  an  ounce  of  mercury  with  five  drachms  of  iodine, 
till  the  globules  are  no  longer  visible,  and  being  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat,  to  be  preserved  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  excluded  from  the 
light. 

Chem.  Comp. — Though  called  a  protiodide  it  is  really  a 
subiodide,  the  real  equivalent  of  mercury  being  half  that  usually 
received;  namely  101  instead  of  202.  It  contains  thus,  2  eqs. 
of  mercury  combined  with  1  eq.  of  iodine,  and  its  formula  is 
H2I. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  sublimed,  by  the  cautious  application  of  heat, 
in  red  crystals,  which  soon  become  yellow,  and  afterwards  black, 
on  exposure  to  the  light.  It  is  not  soluble  in  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  but  slightly  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — This  mild  preparation  of  iodine  and 
mercury  is  supposed  to  be  admissible  and  useful  in  venereal 
affections  combined  with  a  scrofulous  constitution,  and  is  a 
valuable  application  in  the  form  of  ointment  to  some  forms  of 
cutaneous  disease. 

Dose. — Gr.  j  gradually  increased. 

Off.  Prep. — Pilulce  Hydrargyri  Iodidi.  (Iodide  of  mercury, 
mixed  up  with  the  confection  of  dog-rose  and  ginger.)  Dose, 
grs.  v  (which  contain  1  gr.  of  the  iodide),  gradually  increased 
to  3j. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Iodidi.  (Iodide  of  mercury  mixed  with 
white  wax  and  lard.) 


PIydrargyri  Biniodidum.     Biniodide  of  Mercury. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.     Colour,  scarlet. 
Prep. — It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
iodide,  only  using  twice  the  quantity  of  iodine. 
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Chem.  Comp. — Though  named  a  biniodide,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  protiodide,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  were  assumed 
in  the  case  of  the  preceding  preparation.  It  consists  then  of 
single  eqs.  of  mercury  and  iodine,  and  its  formula  is  Hg,  I. 

Chem.  Eel. — By  the  cautious  application  of  heat,  it  is  sub- 
limed in  scales,  which  are  at  first  yellow,  but  afterwards  as  they 
cool  become  scarlet  red.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  rectified  spirit, 
which  deposits  it  in  crystals  as  it  cools.  It  is  dissolved  by  solu- 
tions of  iodide  of  potassium,  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  and  chloride 
of  sodium. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
perties of  the  protiodide,  the  irritating  qualities  of  the  persalts  of 
mercury.  As  an  internal,  as  well  as  an  external  remedy,  it  is 
highly  useful  in  the  scaly  and  tubercular  forms  of  skin  disease. 

Dose. — Gr.  -^  gradually  increased. 

Off.  Prep. —  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Biniodidi.  (Biniodide 
of  mercury  mixed  with  lard  and  white  wax.) 


Hydrargyri  Chloridtjm.     Calomel. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  heavy  powder.  Colour,  white,  or  nearly 
so.      Odour  and  taste,  none. 

Prep. — A  sulphate  of  mercury,  called  a  bi-persulphate,  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  by  boiling  together  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  salt  thus  formed  to.  dryness;  this  is  to  be 
mixed  with  as  much  mercury  as  it  already  contains,  and  then 
rubbed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  till  the  globules  disappear.  It  is 
subsequently  to  be  sublimed.  Theory  of  the  process. — By  boiling 
the  prescribed  quantities  of  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  together, 
a  true  sulphate  of  mercury  is  formed,  consisting  of  single  eqs.  of 
red  oxide  of  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  having  a  formula 
Hg  0,  S  03,  although  the  Pharmacopoeia  names  this  salt  a  bi-per- 
sulphate. By  subliming  this  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  mer- 
cury, the  first  thing  that  occurs  is  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  mercury  or  corrosive  sublimate,  by  a  mutual 
decomposition,  while  the  presence  of  mercury-vapour,  by  uniting 
with  the  chloride,  converts  it  into  sub-chloride  or  calomel.  The 
sublimed  mass  is  directed  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  well 
washed  and  dried,  in  order  to  remove  any  corrosive  sublimate 
which  it  may  contain. 
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Chem.  Comp. — -It  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  mercury  combined 
with  1  eq.  of  chlorine;  and  is  thus,  according  to  the  views  we  have 
adopted  of  the  compounds  of  mercury,  not  a  chloride,  but  a  sub- 
chloride,  and  its  formula  Hg2  CI. 

Chem.  Rel. —  Water  does  not  dissolve  it.  Alkalies  and  lime 
water  change  it  to  the  black  sub-oxide.  Nitric  Acid,  boiled  with 
it,  converts  it  into  corrosive  sublimate  and  pernitrate  of  mercury. 

Adulteration. — Fixed  impurities  are  detected  by  subliming 
a  portion  as  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  bi-chloride  of  mercury 
or  sal  ammoniac,  by  washing  it  and  testing  the  water  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  lime-water  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  none  of 
which  should  occasion  a  precipitate. 

Operation. — Calomel  is  perhaps  more  extensively  employed 
than  any  other  mercurial.  Being  one  of  the  sub-salts  of  mercury, 
it  does  not  produce  much  local  irritation.  In  doses  of  a  few 
grains,  it  generally  acts  as  a  purgative,  increasing  the  quantity  of 
bile,  and  the  secretions  from  the  intestinal  glands  and  mucous 
surfaces.  In  children,  it  frequently  produces  a  peculiar  green 
appearance  of  the  feces.  In  large  doses,  it  has  been  administered 
as  a  sedative  in  the  fevers  of  warm  climates.  The  constitutional 
effects  of  calomel  are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  mercurial. 

Uses. — It  is  frequently  given  as  a  purgative,  combined  with 
other  cathartics,  especially  when  it  is  our  object  to  increase 
the  secretion  from  the  intestinal  glands,  as  in  liver  diseases,  icterus, 
etc.;  also,  to  produce  powerful  counter-irritation,  as  in  cerebral 
affections.  It  is  also  frequently  given  to  produce  the  constitu- 
tional effects  of  mercury  described  before.  Externally,  it  is  used 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment  in  several  skin  diseases. 

Dose. — Gr.  i — v,  or  more,  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

Off.  Prep. — Pilulce  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Composites,  Plum- 
mer's  Pill.  (Calomel,  oxysulphuret  of  mercury,  guaiacum  resin 
and  treacle.) 

Dose. — Grs.  v — x. 

A  grain  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  oxysulphuret  of  antimony 
are  contained  in  5  grains  of  this  preparation. 

Use. — This  preparation  is  very  frequently  used  when  the 
alterative  effect  of  mercury  is  required,  as  in  chronic  skin  affec- 
tions, and  the  different  forms  of  secondary  syphilis. 
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Hydrargyri  Bi-chloridum.     Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  compact  crystalline  mass.  Colour, 
white  and  transparent.      Taste,  styptic  and  acrid. 

Prep. — The  same  quantities  of  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
boiled  together  as  for  calomel,  and  the  sulphate  thus  formed, 
being  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  is  sublimed  without  any  pre- 
vious addition  of  mercury.  Theory. — On  boiling  mercury  with 
sulphuric  acid,  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  one  atom 
of  its  oxygen  oxidates  one  atom  of  mercury,  so  as  to  form  a  prot- 
oxide, while  the  remainder  of  it  passes  off  as  sulphurous  acid. 
This  oxide  of  mercury  forms  a  sulphate  with  another  eq.  of 
sulphuric  acid;  thus — 

1   eq.  of  Sulphuric  1  S  0,__  : J  S  °*  X  "*■•  of  Sul' 

Acid  •  J     0    '  *■      Pnurous  Acid. 

1  eq.  of  Mercury    .      Hg.  ^^^  -_  f  Hg"  °*  S  °*  l  «1- 

1  eq.  of  Sulphuric  "I  Qn  ZZ^11^^  \  °f  SulPte  of 
Acid    .  .     •/        •3~'~'~-~~  l      Mercury. 

Wlien  the  sulphate  of  mercury  thus  obtained  is  sublimed  with 
chloride  of  sodium,  a  double  decomposition  occurs,  with  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  mercury. 

1  eq.  of  Chloride  |  N  A ____^  j  Na'  S  °*  \  SulP^ate 

of  Sodium.     .1     CI\^^  iNaoTsO,  1     Soda. 

1  eq.  of  Sulphate  r  SO^-""  ^^~\^^  f^gi  CI.  Corrosive 
of  Mercury     .  \    Hg. \      Sublimate. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  mercury  and  chlo- 
rine, though  the  London  College,  by  halving  the  eq.  of  mercury, 
makes  it  a  bi-chloride.     Its  formula  is  Hg,  CI. 

Chem.  Rel. —  Water  dissolves  it,  but  not  very  freely.  Alcohol 
and  ether  take  it  up  very  readily.  Liq.  potasste  or  lime  water 
throws  down  a  red  precipitate  of  the  oxide.  Carbonate  of  potash 
throws  down  a  brick  dust  precipitate.  Solution  of  ammonia  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate  of  the  ammonio-chloride.  Iodide  of 
potassium  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  gradually  becomes 
scarlet.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  the  black  sulphuret. 
Protochloride   of  tin,   removing   chlorine,    gives   rise  to  the  sub- 
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chloride  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon  loses 
the  remainder  of  its  chlorine,  leaving  metallic  mercury  in  the 
form  of  a  grey  powder. — Decomposition  by  current- electricity  is  a 
good  test,  depositing  the  mercury  reduced  upon  the  surface  of 
gold,  with  the  formation  of  a  white  stain  of  amalgam,  which  dis- 
appears by  heat.  This  is  easily  done  by  putting  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  solution  upon  a  gold  coin,  and  touching  the  moistened  sur- 
face with  iron :  a  key  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose. 

Operation. — It  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  mer- 
cury generally,  a  considerable  amount  of  irritating  action.  Exter- 
nally applied  to  an  ulcerated  surface,  it  acts  as  a  corrosive;  and 
its  solution  rubbed  upon  the  skin  proves  highly  stimulating. 
Taken  internally  in  medicinal  doses,  it  proves  irritant  to  the 
stomach,  occasioning  often  a  sense  of  heat  at  the  epigastrium,  or 
even  vomiting  and  purging. 

Uses. — It  is  commonly  used  in  minute  doses  as  an  alterative 
in  some  chronic  diseases,  as  secondary  syphilis  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  especially  of  the  scaly  kind.  It  is  also  used  as  a  local 
application  in  some  skin  diseases,  as  chronic  acne,  etc. 

Dose. — Gr.  T^ — \. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Hy&rargyri  Bi-chloridi.  (Equal  parts  of 
bi-chloride  of  mercury  and  sal-ammoniac,  dissolved  in  distilled 
water.) 

Dose. — f^fi — ij. 

One  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  contained  in  2  ounces  of 
the  solution. 


Hydrargyri  Ammonio  Chloridum.     White  Precipitate. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.  Colour,  white.  Taste, 
metallic. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  bi-chloride 
of  mercury  by  means  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  washing  and 
drying  the  precipitate.  Theory. — Looking  upon  ammonia  as  an 
amide  of  hydrogen  (H,  N  H2),  the  change  which  occurs  is  the 
decomposition  of  one  eq.  of  chloride  of  mercury,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  and  amide  of  mercury ;  the  latter  pre- 
cipitates with  one  eq.  of  chloride,  as  a  double  chloride  and  amide 
of  mercury. 
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1  eq.  of  Chloride  ")  _  „     /^j  TT    >T  TT 

of  Mercury    .     .HC1 — ^      ^. C1+HS  N  H° 

i            c/fli    -i       t-t  __- — ■ — ^Z^     L  White  precipitate. 

1  eq.  of  Chloride  1  Hg      - — ■ 

of  Mercury    .     .  J  CI 


1  eq.  of  Ammonia/ NH=''^^>{HC1  Hydrochlo- 
I      H — ■  I    ric  Acid. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  a  double  chloride  of  mercury,  and  amide 
of  mercury,  containing  single  eqs.  of  each;  its  formula  then,  as 
above  stated,  is  Hg  CI  +  Hg  NH2. 

Chem.  Eel. — Heat  volatilizes  and  decomposes  it.  Heated 
■with  caustic  potash,  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  gives  out  the 
odour  of  ammonia. 

Adulterations. — -These  are  chalk,  carbonate  of  lead,  calomel, 
starch,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  former  two  are  detected  by  effer- 
vescence being  occasioned  by  hydrochloric  acid;  the  calomel,  by  a 
black  colour  resulting  on  addition  of  lime-water;  the  salt  of  lead, 
by  a  yellow  precipitate  arising  in  a  solution  with  acetic  acid 
on  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  sulphate  of  lime,  by  boiling 
in  distilled  water,  and  testing  with  baryta  and  oxalate  of  am- 
monia ;    and  starch,  by  the  action  of  iodine. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  only  employed  externally  for  the  pur- 
poses of  destroying  pediculi,  and  as  a  remedy  for  some  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Off.  Prep. —  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammonio-chloridi.  (Am- 
monio-chloride  of  mercury,  mixed  with  melted  lard.) 


Hydrargyri  Bi-cyanidum.     Bi-cyanide  of  Mercury. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  quadrangular  prisms.  Colour,  transpa- 
rent, or  opaque  and  white.     Taste,  styptic. 

Prep. — Two  methods  are  indicated  by  the  London  Coll.: 
1 .  Boiling  Prussian  blue,  which  is  called  the  percyanide  of  iron, 
with  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  distilled  water,  and  evaporating  the 
filtered  solution  that  it  may  crystallize.  2.  Saturating  hydrocyanic 
acid,  prepared  from  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphuric 
acid,  with  red  oxide  of  mercury.  Theory. — The  decomposition  is  a 
very  simple  one,  the  oxygen  and  cyanogen  merely  changing 
bases,  with  the  formation  of  water  and  cyanide  of  mercury. 

I 
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1  eq.  of  Hydro-  |  H  __ %         ^   H0 

cyanic  Acid      J  Cy~__^___^      ^-^*~~~~~^ 
1  eq.    of  Oxide  1  0   ^-^>  "^^ — —-_^  J  1  eq.  Cyanide  of  Mer- 

of  Mercury      J  Hg "~~  I      cury,  Hg  Cy. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  mercury  and  cyano- 
gen (N  C2  or  Cy),  being  analogous  to  the  chloride  of  mercury, 
although  denominated  like  it  a  bi-cyanide. 

Chem.  Eel. — When  heated,  it  gives  off  cyanogen  gas,  leav- 
ing globules  of  metallic  mercury.  With  hydrochloric  acid  the 
solution  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  recognised  by  its 
odour;  and,  by  depositing  on  a  glass,  moistened  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  held  over  it,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Powerfully  corrosive,  and  scarcely  ever 
prescribed. 

Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  cum  Sulphure.     Sulphuret  of 
Mercury,  with  Sulphur. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  heavy  powder.  Colour,  black.  Taste 
and  odour,  none. 

Prep. — Equal  weights  of  mercury  and  sulphur  are  directed  to 
be  rubbed  together  till  the  globules  disappear. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  believed  to  consist  of  the  preparation  next 
to  be  described,  with  an  excess  of  sulphur. 

Chem.  Eel. — Heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  emits  vapours  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sublimes  of  a  brilliant  red  colour. 

Adulteration. — Charcoal  and  ivory  black  are  common  adul- 
terations; and  being  fixed  substances,  are  left  when  the  compound 
is  exposed  to  heat  so  as  to  volatilize  it. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Of  very  little  value. 


Hydrargyri  Bi-sulphuretum.    Cinnabar. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  crystalline  masses.  Colour,  dark  brown- 
ish-red. Consistence,  very  friable;  and,  when  powdered,  presenting 
a  beautiful  scarlet  colour. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  mixing  mercury  with  melted  sulphur 
over  the  fire,  removing  it  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  swell  up, 
and  covering  it  up  closely  to  prevent  the  mass  from  taking  fire. 
When  cold,  the  mass  is  powdered  and  sublimed. 
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Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  mercury  and  sul- 
phur, being  not  a  bi-sulphuret,  but  a  proto-sulphuret,  and  analo- 
gous in  constitution  to  the  red  oxide;  and  its  formula  being  Hg,S. 

Chem.  Eel. — Heated  with  potash,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the 
mercury  is  sublimed.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids ;  but  soluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Adulteration. — Bed  lead,  red  oxide  of  iron  and  b?-ick-dust, 
if  present,  are  left  when  the  cinnabar  is  sublimed,  as  fixed  impu- 
rities. Lead,  moreover,  may  be  detected  by  digestion  with  acetic 
acid,  and  testing  the  solution  with  iodide  of  potassium.  Sulphuret 
of  arsenic  is  a  less  common  adulteration ;  and  is  detected  by  boil- 
ing in  solution  of  potash,  strongly  acidulating  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
solution,  when  the  yellow  sulphuret  will  be  thrown  down. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  fumigation,  a 
mode  of  using  mercury  occasionally  had  recourse  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis :  3H  is  sufficient  for  a  single  fumigation,  when 
used  for  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 


Hydrargyri  Oxydum.     Grey  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Phys.  Prop.  —  Form,  a  powder.  Colour,  dark  ash  grey. 
Taste,  none. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  shaking  calomel  in  lime-water;  and 
when  it  has  subsided,  and  the  liquor  been  poured  off,  washing 
with  distilled  water,  and  drying  on  blotting  paper,  in  the  air. 
Theory. — The  mercury  and  calcium  change  radicals;  and  chloride 
of  calcium  is  formed  with  suboxide  of  mercury. 

j-  Ca J  Ca  CI.  1  eq.  of  Chlo- 

^'  \  0    \^^^^_^-~-~~""^      I      ride  of  Calcium. 

CI  — ^^"^^--^  f 

1  eq.  of  Subchlo-  f  ^-\^^  )   Hg2,0.  1  eq.  subox- 

ride  of  Mercury  \      °       ^_____- — -^"~"~~~'~  ide  of  Mercury. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  not  a  protoxide,  but  a  suboxide  of  mer- 
cury, and  its  formula  is  H2,0. 

Chem.  Rel. — Exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  converted  into  red 
oxide  and  mercury,  and  assumes  an  olive  colour.  Heat  decom- 
poses it;  oxygen  being  given  off,  and  mercury  sublimed.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water ;  but  soluble  in  acetic  or  nitric  acid. 

Adulteeation. — The  presence  of  red  oxide  is  discovered  by 
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digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  potash. 
Lime  is  recognised  by  a  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  being  pre- 
cipitated by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — It  is  of  little  use,  unless  when  prepared  in 
an  extempore  manner  for  external  use,  when  it  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  black  wash. 


Hydrargyri  Binoxydum.     Red  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  powder.  Colour,  orange-red.  Taste, 
acrid  and  metallic. 

Prep. — A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  directed  to  be  preci- 
pitated by  a  solution  of  potash,  and  the  powder  washed  with 
distilled  water  and  dried.  Theory. — The  oxygen  and  chlorine 
change  bases,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  oxide 
of  mercury. 

1  eq.  of  Potash    J  I  ■ — ^  \  K  C1;  1  «*  of  Chl- 

I  0  -—_^^___- — ■—  L      ride  of  Potassium. 

1  eq.  of  Chloride  f  CI ^^~~~-~-^__^^     r  Hg,0.  1  eq.  of  Oxide 

of  Mercury      I  Hg — —  \      of  Mercury. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  mercury  and  oxygen, 
though  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  binoxide,  and  its  formula  is 
Hg.O. 

Chem.  Eel. — Heat  decomposes  it  into  oxygen  and  mercury. 
It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Adulteration. — The  ordinary  impurities  being  of  a  fixed 
nature  are  detected  by  not  subliming  by  heat;  they  are  red  lead, 
red  oxide  of  iron,  and  brickdust. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  external  applica- 
cation  to  indolent  ulceration,  etc.  as  a  topical  stimulant.  A  mix- 
ture of  corrosive  sublimate  and  lime-water  passes  under  the  name 
of  yellow  wash. 


Hydrargyri  JSTitrico-Oxydum.     Nitric- Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Phys.   Prop. — Form,  crystalline  scales.     Colour,  scarlet. 
Prep. — A  nitrate  of  mercury  is  formed  by  dissolving  mercury 
in  diluted  nitric  acid  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
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ness.  The  subsalt,  thus  formed,  is  pulverized  and  heated,  with 
formation  of  oxide  and  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Use. — The  same  as  the  binoxide. 

Adulteration. — The  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  indicated  by 
the  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  on  application  of  heat.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  indicated  by  boiling  in  water,  and  testing  with  lime- 
water. 


FERRUM.— Eq.=2718. 
Ramenta. 

Phys.  Prop. —  Colour,  bluish  grey,  and  the  surface  susceptible 
of  being  polished.  Odour,  when  rubbed,  peculiar.  Taste,  styptic. 
It  is  ductile  and  malleable. 

Prep. — The  usual  ore  from  which  it  is  obtained,  is  the  clay- 
iron  stone,  which  occurs  in  this  kingdom,  in  conjunction  with 
coal  and  limestone.  These  three  products,  thus  naturally  asso- 
ciated, are  introduced  into  a  furnace  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  the 
iron  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  carburet  or  cast  iron.  This  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  malleable  iron,  by  burning  off  the  carbon 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  evo- 
lution by  hydrogen  and  formation  of  a  sulphate.  Exposed  to 
damp  air,  it  rusts. 

Use. — For  the  preparation  of  the  iodide  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Action  of  the  Compounds  of  Iron  upon  the  System. 

Operation. — Iron  forms  an  important  element,  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  red  particles  of 
the  blood  contain  it  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  its  presence 
appears  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  changes,  in  which  they  take  a 
part.  When  the  blood  becomes  impoverished  by  any  cause, 
so  that  the  red  particles  are  reduced  in  number,  the  state  called 
ancemia  is  produced,  which  is  accompanied  by  weakness  and  dis- 
ordered function  in  almost  every  organ.  Palpitations,  serous 
effusions,  loss  of  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  headaches, 
giddiness,  disordered  digestion,  shortness  of  breath,  etc.,  result  as 
its  necessary  accompaniments.  It  is  such  a  condition  of  the  general 
system  that  the  compounds  of  iron  are  most  effectual  in  restor- 
ing, whether  it  follow  excessive  sanguineous  discharges,  or  other 
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depressing  and  long-continued  evacuations,  or  is  referable  to  the. 
operation  of  other  debilitating  causes.  The  paleness  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  general  disease,  gives 
place  to  the  rosy  hue  of  health,  and  with  the  return  of  strength, 
of  which  the  colour  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  is  the  fairest  index, 
the  other  functional  disturbances  subside,  and  depraved  and  dimi- 
nished secretions  acquire  their  healthy  standard.  The  long- 
continued  use  of  chalybeate  medicines,  however,  while  exerting 
in  some  cases  a  constipating  effect  upon  the  bowels,  are  apt 
occasionally  to  over- stimulate  the  system.  Many  of  the  pre- 
parations of  iron  are  also  astringent,  some  much  more  so  than 
others.     Under  the  use  of  iron  the  faeces  acquire  a  black  colour. 

Use. — In  an  anaemic  state  of  the  system,  they  are  especially  indi- 
cated; removing  generally  the  atonic  condition  of  the  functions 
which  is  associated  with  it.  Amenorrhea  and  nervous  diseases, 
when  resulting  from  the  same  state,  are  properly  and  most 
effectually  treated  with  this  remedy.  The  more  astringent  pre- 
parations are  of  great  service  in  passive  haemorrhages  and  other 
discharges  of  a  similar  character. 

In  some  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  salts  of  iron,  especially  the 
peroxide,  are  exceedingly  useful. 


Ferri  Iodidum.     Iodide  of  Iron. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  masses  of  a  crystalline  or  foliated  tex- 
ture. Colour,  greyish-black,  with  a  metallic  appearance.  Taste, 
styptic. 

Prep. — Iron  filings  and  iodine  are  heated  together  in  distilled 
water,  so  that  they  may  combine  and  dissolve :  when  the  solution 
has  acquired  a  greenish  colour,  it  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  an  iron  vessel. 

Chem.  Comp. — This  compound  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  iron 
and  iodine  together  with  water,  which  in  the  salt  found  in  the 
shops,  is  present  in  variable  quantities. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  highly  deliquescent;  and  when  it  has 
absorbed  water,  or  is  kept  in  solution,  it  readily  undergoes  de- 
composition with  the  formation  of  sesqui-oxide,  and  the  liberation 
of  iodine.  A  coil  of  iron  wire  introduced  into  the  solution 
preserves  it  of  uniform  strength,  since  any  iodine  that  may  be 
set   free   immediately   combines   with    a   fresh   portion  of  iron. 
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Sugar  added  to  the  solution  retards  in  a  great  degree  this  de- 
composition. When  the  iodide  of  iron  is  heated,  free  iodine 
escapes,  and  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  remains. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  possesses,  in  a  useful  form,  the  proper- 
ties both  of  the  ferruginous  salts  and  of  iodine,  and  is  indicated 
in  cases  where  both  are  required  for  administration. 

Scrofulous  and  syphilitic  cases  are  thus  believed  to  be  benefited 
by  its  use,  more  than  by  the  other  preparations  of  iron.  A  good 
vehicle  for  it  is  infusion  of  calumba,  the  starch  combining  with 
any  iodine  winch  may  be  free  in  the  salt. 

Dose. — Grs.  ij — x. 


Ferri  Per-cyanidum.     Prussian  Blue. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  in  masses.  Colour,  dark  blue,  with  a 
bronze  tint  on  the  fracture.     Taste  and  odour,  none. 

Prep. — It  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  one  of  persulphate  of  iron  (sulphate  of 
peroxide  of  iron). 

Chem.  Comp. — Prussian  blue  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
iron,  which  are  united  in  the  proportion  of  seven  eqs.  of  iron  to  nine 
of  cyanogen  (Fe7  Cy9.)  The  mode  of  combination  of  the  atoms  is 
still  doubtful.  It  is  called  the  ferro-sesqui-cyanide  of  iron,  and 
may  be  represented  by  3  atoms  of  the  protocyanide  of  iron,  com- 
bined with  2  atoms  of  the  sesqui-cyanide. 

Chem.  Rel. — Alkalies  decompose  it,  precipitating  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  producing  an  alkaline  ferrocyanide.  Boiled  with  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  the  cyanide  of  mercury  is  produced  in  solution, 
while  an  insoluble  mixture  of  oxide  and  cyanide  of  iron  remains. 

Use. — In  Pharmacy,  for  the  preparation  of  the  hydrargyri 
bi-cyanidum.  It  has  been  given  as  a  tonic  in  intermittent  and 
neuralgic  affections. 

Dose. — Grs.  v. 


Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridum.     Ammonio- Chloride  of  Iron. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  crystalline  grains.  Colour,  yellow  or 
orange.     Taste,  styptic. 

Prep. — A  per-chloride  of  iron  is  first  formed  by  dissolving  the 
sesqui-oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  then 
added,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
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Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  both  per-chloride  of  iron  (Fe2Cl3), 
and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  is  disputed  whether  it  is  a 
true  double  salt,  or  merely  a  mixture  of  its  constituents.  It  con- 
tains about  -j^j  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron. 

Chem.  Eel. — Exposed  to  the  air  it  deliquesces.  Water  and 
alcohol  readily  dissolve  it.  Potash  added  disengages  ammonia. 
The  chlorine  and  iron  present  are  recognised  by  their  usual  tests. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  the  compounds  of  iron  generally ;  but  it 
is  little  used. 

Dose. — Grs.  iv — xij. 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Ferri  Ammonio-chloridi.  (Ammonio- 
chloride  of  iron  dissolved  in  proof  spirit.)     Dose,  n|x — xxx. 


Ferri  Sesqui-oxydum.      Sesqui-oxide,  or  Peroxide  of  Iron. 

Phts.  Prop. — It  occurs  as  a  powder  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour  and  slightly  styptic  taste. 

Prep. — Sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  separately 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solutions  mixed.  The  preci- 
pitate which  occurs  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sesqui-oxide  of 
iron ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  washing  and  drying  directed  to  be 
performed,  the  whole  becomes  converted  into  sesqui-oxide.  That 
found  in  the  shops  is,  for  the  most  part,  calcined. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  the  highest  known  oxide  of  iron,  con- 
taining 2  eqs.  of  iron,  and  3  eqs.  of  oxygen  in  its  constitution.  Its 
formula  is  Fe2,03. 

Chem.  Bel. — The  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
and  other  strong  acids  without  effervescence;  and  the  solutions  of 
the  persalts  of  iron  thus  formed  are  distinguished  by  exhibiting 
the  following  reactions: — With  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  dark 
blue  precipitate  (Prussian  blue)  is  formed.  Solutions  containing 
tannic  or  gallic  acids  strike  a  black  colour.  Meconic  acid  (or  in- 
fusion of  opium)  gives  a  beautiful  red,  as  also  do  the  sulpho- 
cyanides,  or  the  saliva  which  contains  them.  The  latter  are  distin- 
guished by  being  decolourized  by  corrosive  sublimate.  Alkalies 
precipitate  the  red  peroxide  from  solutions  of  the  persalts. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Those  of  the  compounds  of  iron  generally. 
From  the  large  quantity  which  must  be  given  of  it  at  once,  it 
sometimes  occasions  disorder  of  the  stomach,  but  this  effect  is  rare. 
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Dose. — 5$ — iv,  mixed  with  treacle,  which  obviates  its  consti- 
pating effect.  

Ferri  Sulphas.     Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  rhomboidal  prisms.  Colour,  bluish-green. 
Taste,  acid,  styptic,  and  astringent. 

Prep. — Iron  filings  are  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen ;  the  solution  crystallized,  and  the  crystals  dried. 

Chem.  Comp. — This  salt  consists,  when  newly  prepared,  of 
single  eqs.  of  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  7  eqs.  of  water 
of  crystallization ;  one  of  which  is  more  closely  combined  than  the 
rest,  so  that  its  formula  is  FeO,  S03,  HO  +  6  HO. 

Chem.  Eel. — The  common  sulphate  of  iron  of  the  shops  is  not 
a  pure  proto-sulphate,  but  is  mixed  with  the  persulphate.  It  fre- 
quently also  contains  a  little  copper,  which  is  recognised  by  the 
usual  tests  for  that  metal.  By  exposure  to  dry  air  the  crystals 
slightly  effloresce;  when  damp  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  become 
of  a  rusty  red  colour.  When  heated  to  redness,  colcothar  or  red 
peroxide  results.  A  solution  of  the  pure  salt,  or  of  any  protosalt  of 
iron,  is  recognized  by  the  following  characters: — Alkalies  or  their 
carbonates  throw  down  a  precipitate,  which  is  nearly  white  at 
first,  but  soon  becomes  a  dirty  green  from  oxidation.  Ferrocy- 
auide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  quickly 
changes  to  a  dark  blue.  The  red  prussiate  of  potash  causes  an 
intense  blue  precipitate  (Turnbull's  blue).  Tannic  or  gallic  acids 
do  not  affect  the  solutions  when  perfectly  free  from  the  persalt. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  more  irritant  and  astringent  than 
some  of  the  other  preparations  of  iron,  but  otherwise  possesses 
their  ordinary  properties. 

Dose. — Gr.  j — v. 

Orr.  Prep. — Mistura  Ferre  Comp.  (Myrrh,  carbonate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  iron,  spirit  of  nutmeg,  sugar  and  rose  water.)  The 
alkaline  carbonate  reacting  on  the  sulphate  of  iron,  gives  rise  to 
the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  mixture.  It  is  a  very  valuable  pre- 
paration; its  slightly  stimulant  properties  rendering  it  highly  use- 
ful in  some  cases  of  anoemia,  and  in  amenorrhoea.  Its  constipating 
effect  may  be  obviated  by  the  combination  of  some  decoction,  or 
extract  of  aloes  with  it,  while  its  stimulant  action  upon  the  pelvic 
viscera  is  augmented.     Dose,  f5i — ij. 
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Pilula  Ferri  Comp.  (Myrrh,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  treacle.)  This  preparation  again  contains  carbonate 
of  iron,  and  is  thus  analogous  to  the  preceding,  and  proves  effica- 
cious in  similar  cases. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — xx. 


Tinctuea  Ferri  Sesqui-CHLORIDI.    Tincture  of  Sesqui-chloride 

of  Iron. 

Phys.  Prop. — Colour,  reddish-brown.  Odour,  etherial.  Taste, 
acid,  astringent,  and  styptic. 

Prep. — Red  oxide  of  iron  is  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid  for  a 
few  days;  and  to  the  sesqui-chloride  thus  formed  in  solution  rec- 
tified spirit  is  added,  and  the  whole  filtered. 

Chem.  Comp. — Sesqui-chloride  of  iron,  which  is  the  salt  present 
in  the  tincture,  consists  of  2  eqs.  of  iron,  and  3  eqs.  of  chlorine; 
and,  in  this  respect,  is  analogous  to  the  peroxide.  Its  formula  is 
Fe2  Cl3.  This  preparation,  besides  the  spirit,  contains  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  hydrochloric  ether,  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  alcohol. 

Chem.  Eel. — Reaction,  acid.  Alkalies,  or  their  carbonates, 
throw  down  the  red  oxide  in  a  hydrated  condition,  well-fitted  for 
use  as  an  antidote  for  arsenious  acid.  The  chlorine  is  indicated 
by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  commonly  used  where  the  astringent 
and  styptic  operation  of  the  ferruginous  salts  is  required  in  con- 
junction with  their  ordinary  tonic  action,  as  in  passive  haemorrhages 
and  other  excessive  discharges. 

Dose. — nix — xxx. 


Ferri  Potassio  Tartras.     Potassio-tartrate  of  Iron. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  an  uncrystallizable  powder.  Colour, 
greenish-brown.     Taste,  styptic. 

Prep. — A  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  the  sesqui-oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  liq. 
potassse;  this  is  boiled  with  bi- tartrate  of  potash,  with  which  it 
combines ;  any  excess  of  acid  is  directed  to  be  saturated  by  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Chem.  Comp. — This  salt  is  one  of  a  bi-basic  acid  {tartaric  acid), 
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and  contains  as  its  two  atoms  of  base,  one  of  potash,  and  one  of 
peroxide  of  iron.     Its  formula  is  KO,  F203,  C8H4010. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Water 
dissolves  it,  but  less  freely  than  some  of  the  other  salts  of  iron. 
The  iron  is  not  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  an  alkali. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Its  taste,  though  styptic,  being  but  mildly 
so,  it  is  a  chalybeate  well  fitted  for  administration  to  children.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  decomposed  by  alkalies,  so 
that  it  is  compatible  with  them  in  prescription. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — xxx. 


MANGANESIUM.—Eq.  =2772. 
Manganesh  Binoxydtjm.     Binoxide  of  Manganese. 

Phys.  Prop. — This  occurs  native  mostly  in  the  form  of  earthy 
masses  of  a  blackish  colour,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  siliceous 
and  aluminous  earths,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
preparing  the  mineral  for  chemical  uses,  it  is  broken  up,  the 
earthy  matters  washed  away,  and  the  oxide  reduced  to  powder. 
Accordingly,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  a  blackish  impalpable 
powder,  and  possessing  neither  taste  nor  odour. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Rel. — This  oxide  consists,  as  its  name 
imports,  of  two  eqs.  of  oxygen  combined  with  one  of  manganese. 
When  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  oxygen,  being  reduced  to  a  com- 
pound of  two  oxides  (M  0  +  Mn203),  and  the  same  gas  is  evolved 
when  it  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  sulphate  of  the  protoxide 
being  formed.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed ;  and  while  the  decomposition  of  one  portion  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  some  chloride  of  manganese,  the  odd  atom  of  oxygen 
in  the  binoxide,  by  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of  another, 
liberates  an  equivalent  of  chlorine.  Formula,  Mn,  02.  When  sul- 
phuric acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese  re-act  on  each  other  the 
following  are  the  changes,  Mn  02  and  S03=MnO,  S03  and  0; 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese,  Mn  02  and 
2  H  Cl=Mn  CI  and  2  H  0  and  CI. 

Uses. — The  only  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine.  The  two  former  in  the 
manner  above  noticed. 
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AKSENICUM.— Eq.=7534  or  3767. 
Acidum  Arseniosum.     Arsenious  Acid. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  in  cakes.  Colour,  externally  for  the 
most  part  white  like  enamel,  but  internally  vitreous  with  a  slight 
yellowish  tinge.  Odour,  none.  Taste,  none,  or  very  slightly 
sweetish. 

Preparation. — Arsenious  acid  is  condensed  in  the  flues  of 
furnaces,  where  the  ores  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  other  metals  undergo 
roasting.     It  is  purified  by  sublimation. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  1  eq.  of  arsenic  and  3  eqs.  of 
oxygen.  Some  chemists,  by  halving  the  eq.  of  the  metal,  look 
upon  the  acid  as  containing  1  eq.  of  arsenic  to  14  eqs.  of  oxygen. 
Its  formula  is  As,  03  or  As203. 

Chem.  Eel. — By  keeping,  it  undergoes  a  change  in  its  appear- 
ance. From  being  vitreous  and  transparent  throughout,  it  be- 
comes, as  in  the  arsenious  acid  mostly  found  in  the  shops,  opaque 
and  white  on  the  surface;  and  this  extends  gradually  deeper  till 
the  whole  mass  assumes  the  same  appearance,  and  its  vitreous 
character  is  totally  lost.  This  is  owing  to  a  change  from  the 
state  of  a  glass  to  a  crystalline  condition,  arsenious  acid  being  in 
this  respect  dimorphous.  Exposed  to  heat  it  sublimes,  and  may  be 
easily  condensed  in  octahedral  crystals.  Cold  water  dissolves 
but  little  of  arsenious  acid;  100  parts  of  water  at  212°  dissolve 
about  11-5  parts  of  the  opaque  variety,  which  is  more 
soluble  than  the  transparent :  on  cooling,  about  three  parts  remain 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  Alka- 
lies dissolve  arsenious  acid,  and  form  salts  (arsenites)  not  crys- 
tallizable.  Arsenious  acid  is  more  soluble  in  acid  solutions  than 
in  water  alone. 

Tests. — It  is  important  to  be  able  to  detect  arsenious  acid  in 
small  quantities,  and  many  means  have  been  devised  for  accom- 
plishing this  object. 

Test  1.  Sublimation. — If  arsenious  acid  is  in  a  free  state,  and 
in  the  form  of  powder,  by  heating  it  in  a  small  test  tube  we  shall 
find  that  it  rises  in  vapour,  and  is  again  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  tube  in  the  form  of  small  brilliant  octahedral  crystals. 

2.  Reduction.  If  mixed  with  charcoal  in  fine  powder,  and 
introduced  into  a  test  tube  with  a  bulb  at  the  bottom,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  causes  the  decomposition  of  the  arsenious  acid,  and 
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the  metallic  arsenic  sublimes  in  the  part  of  the  tube  above  the 
bulb,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  shining  crust;  and  a  garlic  odour  is 
given  off.  If  we  heat  this  crust,  we  find  it  will  again  combine 
with  oxygen,  and  the  arsenious  acid  thus  reproduced  will  condense 
in  its  usual  form  a  little  higher  in  the  tube  as  a  white  sublimate 
composed  of  octahedral  crystals. 

3.  Formation  and  decomposition  of  Arseniuretted  Hydrogen. — 
When  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
solution  containing  arsenic,  the  hydrogen  is  evolved  not  in  a  free 
state,  but  combined  with  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  (AsH3),  and  by  fitting  a  jet  to  the  generating  bottle, 
and  igniting,  we  find  that  the  flame  has  a  blue  colour,  and  will 
deposit  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  porcelain,  held  in  the  flame,  a  black 
stain  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  around  this  a  cloudiness  produced 
by  arsenious  acid. 

4.  Reduction  by  Copper. — If  some  clean  pieces  of  copper  are 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  copper  as  an  arseniuret  of  copper  (As  Cu3),  and  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic  in  solution  can  be  thus  collected.  Antimony  and 
bismuth,  if  in  solution,  are  also  thus  deposited.  To  ascertain  if 
the  coating  be  arsenic,  wash,  and  dry  the  pieces  of  copper  with 
bibulous  paper,  introduce  them  into  a  test  tube,  and  apply  heat. 
Metallic  arsenic,  if  present,  will  sublime  and  form  a  dark  rino-; 
and  if  the  heat  is  continued  arsenious  acid  can  be  obtained,  as  in 
Test  2. 

5.  Liquid  Tests. — 1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H  S),  passed  through 
a  solution  containing  arsenious  acid,  throws  down  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  orpiment  (As  S3) ,  soluble  in  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  so  that,  if  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  small,  we  must 
apply  heat  to  expel  the  excess  of  gas.  The  orpiment,  when  dry, 
can  be  reduced,  as  in  Test  2,  by  means  of  black  flux.  2.  A 
solution  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver ;  and  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  cop- 
per, a  green  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green) 
in  solutions  containing  arsenious  acid.  Both  these  precipitates 
are  very  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  3.  Arsenious  acid  heated 
to  redness  with  nitric  acid,  becomes  farther  oxidated,  and  arsenic 
acid  (As  05)  is  produced,  which  gives  a  red  precipitate  of  arseniate 
of  silver,  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  it. 
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Operation. — Applied  to  an  ulcerated  surface,  it  acts  very 
powerfully  as  a  caustic.  Taken  internally  in  small  doses,  it  some- 
times improves  the  appetite  and  strength,  and  has  been  termed  a 
tonic.  From  its  power  of  stopping  the  sequency  of  intermittent 
diseases,  it  is  highly  valued  as  an  antiperiodic,  being,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  equal  to  quinine  in  efficacy.  When  its  use  is  too 
long  continued,  or  the  doses  administered  too  large,  more  or  less 
derangement  of  the  stomach  is  produced,  heat  in  the  throat  and 
stomach,  nausea,  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  redness  and  tender- 
ness of  the  eyes.  In  large  doses  it  is  powerfully  irritant,  occasion- 
ing gastro-enteritis,  and  a  varied  train  of  symptoms,  indicative  of 
its  poisonous  operation.  Under  its  use  some  chronic  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  other  organs  give  way;  and,  on  this  ground,  it  has 
acquired  a  deserved  reputation  as  an  alterative. 

Uses. — It  is  used  as  an  escharotic  in  some  malignant  and  spe- 
cific forms  of  ulceration,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  un- 
healthy part,  and  producing  a  new  and  healthy  surface;  but  its 
external  application  is  attended  with  great  risk,  owing  to  the  dan- 
ger of  absorption.  The  ulcerations  of  cancer  and  lupus  are  not 
uncommonly  thus  treated  with  good  effect.  As  a  tonic  and  anti- 
periodic  it  is  a  most  useful  remedy  in  ague  and  other  periodic 
diseases,  such  as  neuralgia,  intermittent  headache,  and  especially 
in  hemicrania.  Some  chronic  diseases,  as  chronic  rheumatism; 
and  the  scaly  cutaneous  diseases,  as  psoriasis,  lepra,  and  lupus; 
very  commonly  yield  to  its  continued  use. 

DOSE. — Gr.  -xg — -|.  It  should  be  rather  administered  in  very 
small  doses  often  repeated,  than  in  larger  doses  at  more  distant 
intervals;  and  also  should  be  given  immediately  after  a  meal,  to 
prevent  its  causing  irritation  of  the  stomach. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Potassce  Arsenitis.  (Arsenious  acid,  and  car- 
bonate of  potash,  dissolved  in  water,  and  coloured  with  compound 
tincture  of  lavender.)  It  is  more  fitted  for  internal  use  than  the 
solid  acid,  as  it  may  be  much  diluted,  and  rendered  thus  less  irri- 
tating to  the  stomach. 

Dose. — nv  iij — v,  and  gradually  increased. 
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ANTIMONIUM.— Eq.  =  129-2,  or  64.6. 
Antimonii  Sesqui-sulphuretum.  Sesqui-sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  masses  of  a  striated  crystalline  texture. 
Colour,  ash-grey  externally,  lead  or  steel  colour  on  the  cut  surface. 
The  powder  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour. 

Prep. — It  is  separated  from  the  impurities  in  the  ore  by  fusion. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  generally  considered  as  a  sesqui-sulphuret-, 
and  consisting  of  2  eqs.  of  antimony,  with  3  eqs.  of  sulphur;  but 
by  doubling  the  eq.  of  antimony  (see  Chem.  Introduction),  it  comes 
to  be  considered  as  a  ter-sulphuret,  and  its  formula  Sb,  S3. 

Chem.  Eel. — When  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  off  with  formation  of  the  terchloride :  on  pour- 
ing this  solution  into  water,  a  white  precipitate  of  oxychloride 
falls,  which  subsequently  assumes  a  fawn  colour.  Boiled  in  liq. 
potassce  it  is  dissolved;  and,  on  cooling,  a  reddish  brown  precipi- 
tate falls,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Kermes  mineral. 

Uses. — It  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  compounds 
of  antimony. 

Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum.     Oxysulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  a  light  powder.    Colour,  orange  or  golden. 

Prep. — The  native  sulphuret  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  liq. 
potassas,  by  which  two  compounds  are  formed,  one  composed  of 
single  eqs.  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  tersulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  the  other  of  single  eqs.  of  potash  and  teroxide  (Sb,  03).  Sul- 
phuric acid  added  to  the  solution  decomposes  both  of  these  com- 
pounds, precipitating  oxide  of  antimony  from  the  one,  and  sul- 
phuret of  antimony  from  the  other,  in  a  hydrated  condition. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  5  eqs.  of  the  tersulphuret,  and 
1  eq.  of  oxide,  combined  with  8  eqs.  of  water. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  is  soluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  emitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  acts  mildly  on  the  capillary  circulation, 
in  the  same  way  as  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic;  and,  from  its 
operation  on  the  secretions  generally,  has  been  called  alterative.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  pilulce  hydrargyri  chloridi  comp. 

Dose. — As  an  alterative,  gr.  j — iv. 
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Pulvis  Antimonii  Compositus.     Compound  Powder  of 
Antimony. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  a  gritty  powder.     Colour,  white. 

Prep. — It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  throwing  hartshorn 
shavings  and  the  native  sulphuret  in  powder  into  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble, constantly  stirring  till  no  more  vapours  rise.  The  horn  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
sulphuret  oxidated,  with  formation  of  both  antimonious  acid 
(Sb.  04)  and  oxide  of  antimony  (Sb.  0:i).  The  mass  obtained  is 
powdered  and  heated,  so  that  the  antimony  may  be  converted 
entirely,  or  nearly  so,  into  antimonious  acid,  which  partly  com- 
bines with  some  lime,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  antimonious  acid,  antimonite  of 
lime,  oxide  of  antimony,  and  subphosphate  of  lime. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  a  preparation  by  no  means  to  be  relied 
upon,  though  commonly  prescribed  by  many  practitioners  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  alterative. 

Dose. — Grs.  iij — x. 


Antimonii  Potassio-tartras.     Potassio-tartrate  of 
Antimony. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  rhombic  octahedrons.  Colour,  white. 
Taste,  disagreeable,  nauseous  and  metallic. 

Prep. — The  native  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  powder  ignited.  A 
great  part  of  the  sulphuret  is  converted  into  oxide  of  antimony  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitre,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed, 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  combine  with  the  potash,  to  form  sul- 
phate of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  are  removed  by 
washing.  Oxide  of  antimony,  and  some  undecomposed  sulphuret, 
remain.  This  oxysulphuret  thus  formed  is  boiled  with  bitartrate 
of  potash;  the  oxide  replaces  the  atom  of  basic  water  in  that  salt, 
and  the  solution  obtained  is  filtered  and  crystallized. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  1  eq.  of  tartaric  acid  with  1  eq. 
of  potash,  and  1  eq.  of  oxide  of  antimony  combined  with  it  as 
base.  The  crystals  contain  2  eqs.  of  water.  Its  formula  is 
KO,Sb.03,(C8HAo)  +  2HO. 

Chem.  Rel. — Exposed  to  the  air,  the  crystals  effloresce  slightly. 
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It  is  charred  by  heat ;  and  the  charred  salt,  if  heated  by  a  blow- 
pipe flame,  yields  globules  of  metallic  antimony.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  throws  down  an  orange-red  sulphuret  from  the  solution. 
Strong  acids  decompose  the  solution,  reproducing  bi-tartrate  of 
potash,  and  oxide  of  antimony.  Alkalies  throw  down  the  oxide 
from  a  strong  solution. 

Adulteration. — The  most  ordinary  impurity  is  bi-tartrate 
of  potash,  detected  by  its  imperfect  solubility  in  cold  water,  and 
by  the  precipitate  which  carbonate  of  soda  causes  in  a  boiling- 
solution  of  the  salt  being  re-dissolved.  This  depends  on  the 
precipitated  oxide  of  antimony  being  re-dissolved  by  the  acid  of 
the  bi-tartrate,  if  such  be  present. 

Operation. — In  Ml  doses,  it  is  a  pretty  certain  emetic,  its 
operation  being  preceded  by  great  depression  and  nausea.  On 
repetition  of  large  doses,  however,  this  effect  ceases  to  be  produced, 
a  tolerance  of  the  medicine  being  established,  often  after  the 
second  or  third  administration.  When  this  occurs,  it  operates 
very  powerfully  upon  the  arterial  and  capillary  systems,  diminish- 
ing excessive  tone  in  the  former,  and  thus  equalizing  the  circu- 
lation in  the  latter.  It  is  probably  by  acting  in  this  way,  that  it 
proves  so  highly  useful  as  an  antiphlogistic.  Sometimes  its 
continued  employment  occasions  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  smaller  doses,  its  emetic  effect  is  less 
certain,  and  if  produced,  the  tolerance  is  more  slow  in  being 
established.  Its  second  degree  of  operation  is  the  inducing  of 
nausea,  general  depression,  and  muscular  relaxation,  with  increase 
of  the  secretions  generally,  which  are  at  the  same  time  more  watery 
in  their  character.  Still  smaller  doses  have  little  more  than  the 
last-mentioned  action,  and  the  medicine  may  thus  be  denomi- 
nated diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  cholagogue.  Sometimes  it  acts 
as  a  purgative,  which  is  partly  due  to  increase  of  the  secretions 
poured  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  partly  to  its  local  irritant 
effect.  Applied,  with  friction  or  not,  to  the  skin,  it  causes  an 
eruption  of  a  pustular  character  to  appear  on  the  part;  and  some- 
times it  becomes  absorbed  and  acts  on  the  system. 

L  SES. — As  an  antiphlogistic,  in  both  small  and  large  doses,  it 
is  highly  useful  in  almost  all  acute  inflammations,  especially  those 
of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  which  mostly  yield  on  the  tole- 
rance being  established.  As  an  emetic,  it  is  useful,  combined  or 
not  with  ipecacuanha,   in  clearing  out  the   accumulated  mucus 
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in  some  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis;  and  in  the  early  stage  of 
croup,  it  proves  of  great  sendee.  It  has  been  also  recommended 
for  cutting  short  continued  fever  in  its  early  stage,  and  rendering 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  eruptive  fevers  more  benignant. 
Its  topical  use  is  valuable  where  a  suppurative  counter-irritant 
is  indicated.  In  phthisis,  it  often  seems  not  only  to  relieve  pain 
and  diminish  inflammation,  but  also  to  diminish  the  excessive 
purulent  expectoration  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 

Dose. — As  an  emetic,  grs.  i — ij;  as  a  nauseant,  gr.  -i — -*-;  as  a 
diaphoretic,  gr.  TV — I;  as  an  antiphlogistic,  gr.  \ — iij,  repeated 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

Off.  Prep. — Vinum  Antimonii  Potassio-tartratis.  (Tartar 
emetic  dissolved  in  sherry  vane.) 

Dose. — As  an  emetic,  ff  ft;  a  nauseant,  fp — ij;  a  diaphoretic, 

nt  X XXX. 

Unguentum  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis.  (Tartar  emetic  rubbed 
with  lard.)  It  is  the  most  useful  form  for  external  application. 
It  contains  one  part  of  antimony  in  five  of  the  ointment. 


AMMONIA  AND  ITS   SALTS. 
Liquor  Ammonuk  Fortior.     Solution  of  Ammonia. 

Phts.  Prop. — A  liquid.  Colour,  none.  Density,  lighter  than 
water  (-882  Ph.  L.).  Odour,  very  pungent.  Taste,  acrid  and 
alkaline.     It  is  very  volatile. 

Prep. — Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  distilled  in  a  retort  with 
slaked  lime  and  water,  and  the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  not  distilled 
off.  Theory. — The  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  lime  react  on 
each  other,  forming  ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
ammonia  distils  over  with  water,  while  the  chloride  of  calcium 
remains  in  the  retort. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  water. 
Ammonia  itself  is  composed  of  1  eq.  of  nitrogen  and  3  eqs.  of 
hydrogen,  and  its  formula  therefore  is  N  H3. 

Chem.  Rel. — 1.  Reaction,  alkaline.  2.  Combines  with  acids 
to  form  salts,  which  contain,  in  addition,  an  atom  of  water,  essential 
to  their  constitution.  This,  added  to  the  ammonia,  forms  N  H4,  0 
(oxide  of  ammonium),  analogous  to  K,0  (oxide  of  potassium), 
and  it  is  with  this  base,  and  not  with  ammonia  itself,  that  the  acids 
are  combined  in  the  salts  of  ammonia.     3.  It  precipitates  corrosive 
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sublimate  white,  being  itself  decomposed,  losing  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  to  form  amidogen  (NHS — H=NH;),  which  combines 
like  oxygen  with  the  metal,  to  form  an  amide  analogous  to  an 
oxide.  4.  "With  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper,  it  gives  a  deep  blue 
colour.  5.  With  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  it  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate,  a  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 

Operation. — Externally  applied,  it  rapidly  produces  rube- 
faciion  and  vesication,  and  if  its  application  be  continued,  slough- 
ing and  ulceration  of  the  part  may  follow.  Internally,  it  acts  in 
medicinal  doses  as  a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant  and  antispas- 
modic, producing  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  throat  and 
epigastrium,  and  dispelling  flatus. 

Uses. — Externally.  1.  As  a  rubefacient  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  various  other  painful  affections  of  internal  parts.  2.  As 
a  vesicant,  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  blister  speedily  with- 
out any  previous  excitement  of  the  general  circulation,  as  in 
croup,  etc.  A  piece  of  rag  dipped  in  liquor  ammoniae,  may  be 
placed  on  the  skin,  evaporation  being  prevented  by  covering  with 
a  wine-glass  or  pill-box.  3.  It  is  commonly  inhaled  by  the 
nostrils  in  syncope,  etc.  Internally,  it  may  be  employed  when- 
ever a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant  is  required,  and  when  the 
general  circulation  in  the  course  of  chronic,  or  even  sometimes 
acute  diseases,  is  much  and  dangerously  depressed.  Combined 
with  valerian  or  some  other  vegetable  infusion,  it  mostly  removes 
the  head-ache  of  ancemia  and  atonic  dyspepsia.  It  is  used  as  an 
antidote  for  poisoning  by  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  etc. 

Dose. — ni  v — xxx. 


Ammonia  Hydrochloras.     Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia. 

Phts.  Prop. — Form,  hemispherical  thick  cakes  of  a  fibrous 
texture,  and  translucent.  Consistence,  tough.  Taste,  saline  and 
pungent. 

Prep. — The  ammoniacal  liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  bones,  which  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  neutralised  by 
sulphiuic  acid,  or  filtered  through  sulphate  of  lime.  The  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  thus  formed,  is  mixed  in  solution  with  common 
salt,  by  which  both  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
are  formed;  on  evaporation,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is 
first  deposited  in  crystals,  and  being  separated,  is  sublimed. 
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Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonia,  and  looking  upon  the  salt  as  a  compound  of  the 
hypothetical  radical  ammonium,  its  formula  is  N  H4,  CI. 

Chem.  Rel. — Water  freely  dissolves  the  salt;  rubbed  with 
lime  or  an  alkali,  the  ammonia  is  separated  and  recognized  by  its 
odour.  With  chloride  of  platinum,  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium.  The  chlorine 
is  indicated  as  usual  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Little  is  really  known,  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  this  salt  upon  the  system  ;  some  practitioners 
relying  upon  it  as  a  powerful  remedy,  and  others  regarding  it  as 
of  very  little  value.  It  appears,  however,  to  act  something  in  the 
same  way  as  mercury  upon  the  secreting  systems  generally,  aug- 
menting the  secretion  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  or  liver,  either 
separately  or  conjointly.  It  has  been  recommended  for  internal 
use  in  various  chronic  diseases,  and  even  in  some  acute  inflam- 
mations, affecting  especially  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  bene- 
ficially employed  in  the  declining  stage  of  pneumonia,  after 
mercury  has  produced  its  full  effect,  and  is  considered  also  by 
some  to  act  as  an  emmenagogue.  It  is  of  use,  externally,  as -an 
ingredient  of  stimulant  and  discutient  lotions.  It  is  in  much 
more  general  use  in  Germany  than  in  this  country. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — xxx. 

Off.  Prep. — Spiritus  Ammonia  Aromaticus.  (Hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  is  directed  to  be  distilled  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
some  bruised  cinnamon  and  cloves,  lemon  peel  and  rectified  spirit, 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.)  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  resulting  from  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  two 
salts,  comes  over  with  the  spirit,  impregnated  with  the  volatile 
principles  of  the  aromatics  employed.  It  is  used  in  the  same  cases 
as  liq.  ammonias,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  operation. — Dose,  w\, 
xv— fsj. 

Spiritus  Ammonia  Fcetidus.  (Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is 
directed  to  be  distilled  with  carbonate  of  potash,  some  assafoetida, 
and  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water,  the  distillation  being- 
stopped  when  half  the  liquid  has  come  over.)  This,  in  like 
manner,  contains  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  impregnated 
with  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  assafoetida.  It  is  of  little  real 
use,  and  might  very  well  be  spared  from  the  Pharmacopoeia. — 
Dose,  \\\  xv — fsj. 
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AMMONliE  Sesqui-CARBONAS.     Sesqui-carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  thick  cakes  or  masses.  Colour,  white 
and  translucent.  Odour,  powerfully  ammoniacal.  Taste,  alkaline 
and  ammoniacal. 

Prep. — Sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  in  powder  with  an  excess  of 
chalk,  and  heat  is  applied;  the  carbonic  acid  combines  with 
ammonia,  and  the  chlorine  of  the  sal-ammoniac  with  the  calcium 
of  the  chalk ;  the  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  the  vessel,  while 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  sublimes. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops  con- 
rains  the  elements  of  3  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid,  2  eqs.  of  ammonia, 
and  2  eqs.  of  water.  Hypotheticaliy,  it  has  been  considered  as  a 
compound  of  a  true  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  bi-carbonate  of 
oxide  of  ammonium  and  water,  and  its  formula  has  been  stated 
tobeXH3,COc  +  (HO,C02  +  NH4,0,C02). 

Chem.  Rel. — Exposed  to  the  air,  the  real  carbonate  of  am- 
monia evaporates,  and  the  bi-carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  ammonium 
remains.  Water  in  small  quantity  has  the  same  effect,  removing 
the  true  carbonate.  Reaction,  alkaline;  the  colour  of  turmeric, 
being  restored  by  application  of  moderate  heat.  With  salts  of 
copper,  it  produces  the  blue  ammoniuret;  and  it  effervesces  with 
acids. 

Adulterations. — Saturated  with  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of 
a  sulphate  is  indicated  by  chloride  of  barium,  a  chloride  by  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  a  diffusible  stimulant,  and  in  its 
action  and  uses  is  similar  to  the  liquor  ammonias.  In  pretty  large 
doses,  it  is  emetic,  though  rarely  used  with  this  view. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — x  as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic;  and  grs.  xxx 
as  an  emetic. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Ammonia  Sesqui-carbonatis.  (Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water). — Dose,  lit  xxx — f^j. 

Linimentum  Ammonice  Sesqui-carbonatis.  (Solution  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  olive  oil.)  Similar  in  use  to 
the  linimentum  ammonias. 
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Liquor  Ammonia  Acetatis.     Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 

Phys.  Prop. — Form,  a  clear  liquid.  Colour,  none.  Odour, 
slight  and  agreeable.     Taste,  saline. 

Prep. — It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  distilled  vinegar  to  saturation. 

Chem.  Comp. — Acetate  of  ammonia  consists  of  single  eqs.  of 
acetic  acid  and  oxide  of  ammonium. 

Chem.  Rel. — The  reaction  should  neither  be  alkaline  nor  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  added,  causes  the  odour  of  acetic  acid  to  be 
evolved.  Liquor  potassae  gives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  an 
ammoniacal  odour. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — It  is  stimulant  to  the  circulation  generally, 
increasing  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  usually  con- 
sidered refrigerant.  It  is  in  common  use  in  febrile  diseases;  and 
in  large  doses,  has  been  recommended  as  a  sedative  in  painful 
menstruation. 

Dose.— f  3 13 — ij. 

AQUA. 
Aqua  Destillata.     Distilled  Water. 

Phys.  Prop. — It  is  clear,  colourless,  and  without  taste  or 
odour. 

Prep. — Water  is  to  be  distilled,  the  first  portions  being  re- 
jected, and  the  whole  not  being  distilled  over. 

Chem.  Rel. — Common  water  contains,  as  its  usual  impurities, 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  (the  latter  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid),  also  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  etc.  The  salts  of 
lime  are  detected  by  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  solution 
of  soap  (lime  soaps)  or  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  sulphates  are  detected 
by  the  salts  of  baryta;  chlorides  by  the  nitrate  of  silver;  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  any  substance 
capable  of  neutralizing  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  (Dr.  Clarke's 
process  for  purifying  hard  water).  Distilled  water,  therefore, 
should  not  give  a  precipitate  with  any  of  these  tests. 

Use. — It  ought  always  to  be  employed  in  pharmaceutical  ope- 
rations in  preference  to  ordinary  water. 
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SPIRITUS. 


The  London  College  retains  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  three  forms 
of  spirit:  brandy,  or  spiritus  vini  Gallici;  rectified  spirit,  or  spiritus 
rectificatus  (sp.  gr.  -838) ;  and  proof  spirit,  or  spiritus  tenuior 
(sp.  gr.  -920). 

Prep. — Brandt/  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wines.  It 
contains,  however,  besides  alcohol,  both  volatile  oil  and  colouring 
matters;  and  is,  besides,  considerably  diluted  with  water.  These 
are  removed  by  the  process  of  rectification,  which  depends  upon 
frequent  distillations,  each  one  yielding  a  stronger  spirit.  The 
spiritus  tenuior  is  usually  prepared  by  diluting  the  spiritus  rectif. 
till  it  arrives  at  the  proper  sp.  gr.  Alcohol  is  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared by  distillation  of  rectified  spirit  with  chloride  of  calcium. 
A  better  process  is  that  of  using  anhydrous  lime  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  water  from  the  spirit.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  *815. 

Chem.  Comp. — Anhydrous  alcohol  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
ethijle,  a  hypothetical  radical  consisting  of  4  eqs.  of  carbon  and 
5  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  and  represented  by  the  symbol  E.  Its  formula, 
therefore,  will  be  C4H50  +  HO.  In  the  alcohol  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia and  the  spiritus  rectif.  and  tenuior,  this  is  combined  with  a 
definite  per  centage  of  water.  The  less  the  water,  the  lower  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  spirit. 

Chem.  Eel. — Alcohol  is  highly  combustible,  carbonic  acid  and 
water  being  the  products  of  its  combustion.  Mixed  with  water, 
combination  takes  place,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat, 
and  also  a  sensible  diminution  of  bulk.  Its  solvent  powers  are 
very  considerable,  and  are  thus  enumerated  by  Mr.  Graham:  "  The 
hydrate  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  and 
likewise  all  the  deliquescent  inorganic  salts,  except  carbonate  of 
potash;  but  none  of  the  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  nor  efflorescent  salts.  It  dissolves  many  vege- 
table principles,  such  as  sugar,  resins,  essential  oils,  soap,  castor 
oil,  ethers,  alkaloids,  and  most  acids.  It  does  not  dissolve  the  fats 
and  fixed  oils." 

Strength  and  Purity. — The  strength  of  spirit  is  deter- 
mined by  the  sp.  gr.  as  given  by  the  hydrometer.  An  artificial 
scale  of  another  kind,  however,  has  been  introduced,  which  takes 
spirit  of  sp.  gr.  -920  as  its  standard,  under  the  name  of  proof  spirit, 
and  expresses  the  strength  of  the  spirit  as  so  much  over  or  under 
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proof.  By  the  term  "  ten  over  proof"  is  to  be  understood,  that  the 
strength  is  so  much  greater  than  the  standard,  that  it  would  re- 
quire ten  measures  of  water  to  be  added  to  each  100  measures  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  sp.  gr.  *920.  The  only  ordinary  impurity  is 
the  presence  of  volatile  oil,  recognized  by  the  red  colour  produced 
on  addition  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Fixed  impurities  are  recog- 
nized by  evaporation,  but  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

Operapion. — Externally  applied,  the  rapidity  of  its  evapo- 
ration lowers  the  temperature  of  the  part  if  exposed  freely  to  the 
air,  and  at  the  same  time  hardens  the  tissue.  Used  with  friction, 
applied  to  a  mucous  membrane,  or  prevented  from  evaporating,  it 
proves  highly  stimulating,  causing  redness  and  heat  of  the  part 
and  augmenting  the  activity  of  the  local  circulation.  Internally, 
in  moderate  doses,  spirit  creates  a  sensation  of  warmth  at  the  epi- 
gastrium, extending  over  the  whole  body,  and  becoming  absorbed 
acts  as  a  powerful  general  excitant  both  to  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  increasing  the  development  of  animal  heat,  and  the  fre- 
quency and  fulness  of  the  pulse.  In  over-doses  it  produces  the  - 
well-known  symptoms  of  intoxication. 

Uses. — The  internal  employment  of  spirit  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  wine,  to  which  we  would  refer  the  reader.  Its  local  employ- 
ment is  either  had  recourse  to  as  a  topical  stimulant  for  threatened 
sores,  or  to  harden  the  cuticle  about  the  nipple  of  females,  in 
whom  these  parts  are  liable  to  become  sore  when  nursing.  Its 
efficacy  in  evaporating  lotions  for  application  to  inflamed  parts,  or 
to  the  scalp  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  is  much 
less  than  that  of  ether,  but  nevertheless  is  useful  where  a  less  power- 
fid  remedy  is  requisite. 

Off.  Prep. — Mixtura  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici.  (Equal  parts  of 
brandy  and  cinnamon-water  mixed  with  eggs,  some  sugar,  and  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon.) — Dose,  fjf] — if]. 


JEther  Sulphuricus.     Sulphuric  Ether. 

Phys.  Prop. — Ether  occurs  as  a  colourless  and  light  liquid  of 
sp.  gr.  "750  (Ph.  L.).  It  is  extremely  volatile,  giving  off  a  fra- 
grant odour,  and  possessing  a  sharp  aromatic  taste. 

Prep. — The  London  College  directs  that  two  pounds  of  recti- 
fied spirit  should  be  distilled  over  a  sand  bath,  with  two  pounds  of 
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sulphuric  acid.  Ether  and  water  come  over  together,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  to  be  continued  until  a  heavier  portion  begins  to  distil. 
Another  pound  of  spirit  is  then  added  to  the  residue  in  the  retort, 
and  some  more  ether  and  water  obtained.  The  products  of  the 
two  distillations  are  mixed,  and  the  ether  soon  separates  from  the 
water,  and  forms  an  upper  stratum.  It  is  poured  off,  and  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  potash  being  shaken  with  it  to  remove  the  remain- 
ing water,  the  ether  is  again  distilled  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered 
bottle. 

Chem.  Comp. — Ether,  called  also  sulphuric  ether,  is  the  oxide 
o(  a  hypothetical  radical  called  ethyle  (C4  H5),  formula  C4  A5  0. 
This  oxide  possesses  the  properties  of  a  base,  forming  salts  with 
acids.  With  nitrous  acid,  for  example,  it  forms  the  nitrite  of 
ether,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  spiritus  etheris 
nitrici. 

Theory  of  process. — When  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
brought  together,  a  double  salt  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  sul- 
phate of  water  and  the  sulphate  of  ether.  This  has  been  called 
also  sulphovinic  acid,  formula  EO,  S03  +  HO,  S03.  When  the 
mixture  is  heated  above  284°,  this  double  salt  is  decomposed,  and 
the  ether  and  water  which  are  liberated  distil  over.  If  the  alcohol 
is  supplied  in  proper  proportions  to  the  boiling  mixture,  this  pro- 
cess continues  to  go  on,  the  sulphuric  acid  acting  merely  as  a  cata- 
lytic agent;  but,  if  it  becomes  deficient,  the  acid  and  the  alcohol 
are  both  decomposed,  sulphurous  acid  (S02)  and  carbon  are 
liberated,  thus  charring  the  mixture  in  the  retort,  and  producing 
a  heavier  layer  in  the  distilled  fluids.  If  the  alcohol  is  in  excess, 
part  of  it  passes  over  unchanged,  and  is  mixed  with  the  ether. 

Impurities. —  Water,  alcohol,  and  sulphurous  acid.  Pure  ether 
should  give  no  acid  reaction :  it  coagulates  the  albumen  from  eggs, 
but  not  that  from  blood,  by  which  property  its  freedom  from 
alcohol  may  be  ascertained.  From  water  and  sulphurous  acid  it 
may  be  separated  by  simple  distillation  with  carbonate  of  potash 
or  lime;  from  alcohol,  by  washing  the  ether  with  water,  which 
unites  with  the  alcohol,  and  re-distilling  the  ethereal  layer  with 
linie. 

Chem.  Eel. — Ether  is  combustible,  burning  with  a  white 
flame,  and  producing  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  dissolved  in 
10  parts  of  water,  and  dissolves  -£f  part.  It  mixes  with  alcohol 
in  all  proportions.     Ether  dissolves  also  a  few  organic  acids  and 
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alkaloids;  but  its  solvent  powers  are  much  less  than  those  of 
alcohol;  it  separates  bi -chloride  of  mercury,  and  some  salts  of 
gold,  iron,  etc.  from  their  solutions  in  water. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  effects  of  ether  are  very  similar  to, 
but  more  powerful  than  those  of  alcohol.  Externally  applied  it 
produces  cold  by  its  rapid  evaporation,  or  acts  as  a  rubefacient, 
and  even  vesicant  if  evaporation  be  prevented.  When  taken  in- 
ternally, it  acts  as  a  powerful  and  speedy  stimulant.  Externally 
it  is  employed  to  diminish  vascular  excitement,  or  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  hernia;  and  it  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  refrigerant 
to  scalds  and  burns.  Internally,  its  chief  use  is  in  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, as  spasmodic  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
singultus,  etc.  When  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour,  it  causes 
effects  very  similar  to  the  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas.  The 
vapour  has  been  inhaled  with  advantage  in  spasmodic  diseases  of 
the  air-passages. 

Dose. — nt  xxx — fjj. 

Oef.  Prep. — Spiritus  Etheris  Sulphurici  Compositus.  (Sulphuric 
ether"  mixed  with  alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of  ethereal  oil.) 
Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  anodyne. 
— Dose,  fgf? — ij. 


Oleum  ^Ethereum.     Ethereal  Oil. 

Phys.  Prop. — Ethereal  oil  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  oil-like 
liquid,  possessed  of  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitterish  but  aromatic 
taste.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  105  (Hennelf). 

Prep. — The  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  two  pounds  of 
rectified  spirit  should  be  distilled  with  four  pounds  of  sulphuric 
acid  until  a  black  foam  arises.  The  ethereal  oil  mixed  with  ether 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  distilled  fluid,  and,  being  removed,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  until  the  ether  has  evaporated.  Some  sulphurous 
acid  which  accompanies  it  is  removed  by  subsequent  washing  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  potash. 

Chem.  Comp. — Ethereal  oil,  called  also  heavy  oil  of  wine,  or 
sulphate  of  ether  and  etherale  (C4H4),  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  Eo  S03-1-C4H4  S03.  It  is  a  product  of  the  action 
of  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  Other  bodies,  as  water, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  carbon,  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  black  froth  described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Oper.  and   Uses. — It  is  said  to  act  as  an  anodyne ;  and  it  is 
used,  combined  with  ether,  in  the  sp.  eth.  sulph.  comp. 


SPIRITUS  JEthekis  Nitrici.     Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether. 

Phys.  Prop. — A  colonrless  transparent  limpid  liquid,  sp.  gr. 
about  "834,  but  varying  considerably.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour, 
similar  to  that  of  very  ripe  apples,  and  a  sharp  aromatic  and 
sweetish  taste. 

Prep. — Three  pounds  of  rectified  spirit  are  directed  to  be 
gradually  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  and  distilled  till 
thirty-two  fluid  ounces  have  passed  over. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  spirit  of  nitric  ether  contains  water,  alco- 
hol, and  the  nitrite  of  ether,  which  last  compound  is  represented 
by  the  formula,  E  0,  X  03. 

Theory  of  the  process. — Nitric  acid,  when  mixed  with  alcohol, 
does  not  unite  and  form  a  compound  with  it,  but  is  decomposed 
into  nitrous  acid  (N03)  and  oxygen.  The  nitrous  acid  unites 
with  ether  from  the  alcohol,  and  forms  the  nitrite  of  ether, 
and  passes  over  with  excess  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  liberated 
oxygen  unites  with  another  portion  of  the  alcohol,  and  forms  com- 
pounds depending  on  the  temperature,  etc.  Amongst  these  are 
aldehyde,  aldehydic,  acetic  acid,  etc. 

Chem.  Eel. — Spirit  of  nitric  ether  usually  strikes  a  deep  olive 
colour  with  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  probably  from  its  containing  the 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen  (N02).  It  also  strikes  a  greenish  blue  colour 
with  tincture  of  guaiacum.  By  keeping,  it  becomes  strongly  acid, 
from  the  oxidation  of  aldehyde  and  the  formation  of  aldehydic 
and  acetic  acids. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  acts  as  a  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic,  and  has  been  used  chiefly  in  febrile  affections  and  some 
forms  of  dropsy. 

Dose. — f^H — ij. 

Cerevisle  Fermentum.     Yeast. 

Production. — When  the  juice  of  the  grape  undergoes  spon- 
taneous fermentation  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  nitrogenized 
substance  whose  alteration  originated  the  process  becomes  no 
longer  soluble,  and  accordingly  separates  in  the  form  of  a  mud- 
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like  sediment,  which  is  yeast.  This,  when  fresh,  possesses  the 
property  of  re-exciting  the  same  process  of  fermentation  in  saccha- 
rine solutions,  accompanied  by  disappearance  of  the  ferment. 
When,  however,  as  is  the  case  with  an  infusion  of  barley,  a  nitro- 
genized  body  of  the  proteine  class  is  present,  this  is  altered  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  must  of  wine,  and  becomes  partly  de- 
posited and  partly  raised  to  the  surface,  constituting  a  new  forma- 
tion of  yeast. 

Phts.  Prop. — Yeast,  from  the  fermentation  of  beer,  is  a 
yellowish,  grey,  mud-like  substance,  having  a  sourish  odour  and  a 
bitter  taste.  A  few  years  ago  Turpin  observed,  by  microscopic 
examination  of  yeast,  that  it  contained  vesicular  bodies  enclosing 
globules;  and  that  during  the  fermentation  of  beer  they  germi- 
nated and  gave  rise  to  plants  allied  to  the  Fungi,  which  he  called 
torula  cerevism.  But,  however  true  this  statement  may  be,  it  by 
no  means  warrants  a  further  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  namely, 
that  the  process  of  fermentation  is  nothing  more  than  the  growth 
of  these  plants,  and  the  change  of  sugar  in  their  organism  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Professor  Liebig  combats  this  error  by 
several  very  convincing  arguments,  among  the  rest  referring  to 
the  fact,  that  in  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  so  far  is  the  yeast  from 
germinating,  that  it  actually  disappears  during  the  fermentative 
process. 

Chem.  Comp. — Similar  to  that  of  albumen  or  gluten,  but  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen.  It  appears  to  be  a  proteine 
compound  in  the  process  of  decomposition.  Its  power  of  effecting 
decomposition  is  destroyed  at  a  boiling  temperature,  also  by  alco- 
hol, strong  acids,  and  several  metallic  salts. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — When  applied  externally,  it  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  antiseptic,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  poultice. 
Internally,  it  has  also  been  given  as  an  antiseptic  in  low  states  of 
the  system. 

Off.  Prep. — Cataplasma  Fermenti.  (Flour  and  yeast  mixed 
together,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  until  it  begins  to  rise.) 


Succinum.     Amber. 

Phys.  Prop. — Amber  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  upon  which  it  has  been  cast  up  by  the  sea.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  irregular  masses,  either  deficient  in  colour,  and  more 
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or  less  transparent,  or  possessing  a  yellowish  or  brownish  tinge. 
It  has  a  conehoidal  fracture  and  neither  odour  nor  taste.  As  re- 
gards its  origin,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  fossil  resinous  exudation 
from  an  extinct  species  of  Pinus,  portions  of  the  wood  of  the 
tree  being  sometimes  imbedded  within  it,  as  well  as  insects  and 
other  impurities. 

Chem.  COMP. — Two  resins,  a  volatile  oil,  succinic  acid,  and 
bitumen  {Berzelius).  Succinic  acid  (HO,C4H205)  can  be  formed  also 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  fats.  It  occurs  in  colourless  crystals, 
and  has  little  or  no  action  on  the  system. 

Off.  Prep. — Oleum  Succini.  (Amber  is  directed  to  be  distilled 
by  itself  in  an  alembic,  and  the  oil  which  comes  over  with  other 
matters  being  separated,  is  re-distilled  twice.)  It  is  a  topical  and 
general  stimulant. 

Dose. — ni  v — xv. 
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NATUBAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANTS. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  distributed  under  three  great  classes, 
subsidiary  to  which  the  genera  of  plants  are  grouped  into  subclasses 
and  orders ;  and  this  arrangement  is  more  or  less  strictly  natural. — 
The  characters  which  determine  the  primary  divisions  are  drawn 
from  certain  peculiarities  which  attach  to  the  growth  of  the  stem, 
leaves  and  flowers,  as  displayed  in  the  anatomy  of  the  embryo,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  plant,  the  structure  of  its  stem,  the  veinings 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  reproductive  organs.  In 
the  formation  of  orders,  characters  have  been  sought  in  a  more 
minute  examination  of  external  appearances;  those  parts  being- 
selected  which  are  the  most  constant  in  every  plant,  and  the  least 
liable  to  be  altered  by  accidental  circumstances.  These  are  afforded 
principally  by  the  flowers,  fruit  and  leaves.  As  respects  the  former, 
we  investigate  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  floral  envelopes, 
their  mode  of  aestivation,  and  the  number  of  their  parts ;  we  enquire 
whether  they  possess  both  male  and  female  organs,  and,  if  only  one, 
whether  the  sexes  occur  separately  upon  the  same  or  different  in- 
dividuals ;  we  seek  in  what  way  the  stamens  and  pistils  grow  with 
regard  to  each  other,  or  to  the  parts  external  to  them ;  and,  in  the 
last  place,  endeavour  to  learn,  by  external  examination ,  as  well  as 
by  section  of  the  ovary,  in  what  manner  it  is  arranged,  how  it  is  di- 
vided, and  the  attachment  of  the  ovules  to  its  interior.  We  examine 
the  fruit  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  pome  -like  the  quince,  a 
drupe  like  the  plum,  a  capsule  like  the  poppy,  or  a  legume  like  the 
cassia,  etc.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  must  pay  some  attention  to 
the  attachment  of  the  leaves  to  the  stem,  whether  they  are  alternate, 
opposite  or  verticiilate,  as  well  as  to  the  presence  and  arrangement, 
or  absence,  of  the  stipulae.  The  botanist,  however,  does  not  found 
his  orders  upon  differences  and  resemblances  in  one  of  these  par- 
ticulars alone;  but,  casting  his  eye  over  the  whole,  seizes  upon 
every  point  which  can  supply  an  analogical  link,  or  which  displays, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  essential  diversity  of  arrangement. 
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The  great  value  of  this  system,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  de- 
pends, as  we  have  formerly  stated,  upon  the  close  resemblance  in 
medicinal  properties  which  is  observed  to  obtain  in  the  several 
individuals  of  the  same  group :  but,  although  this  rule  holds  good 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  orders  nevertheless  exist,  where  indi- 
viduals manifest  effects  of  a  very  different  nature  upon  the  animal 
economy.  These  orders,  however,  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
very  large,  while  the  kinds  of  operation  do  not  exceed  two  or 
three  in  number  throughout  the  entire  of  the  species  they 
embrace. 

Plants  are  divided  into  classes  as  follows : — 

Class  I.  Exogens. —  Wood,  in  concentric  rings.  Leaves,  with 
reticulated  veins.     Flowers,  \V.     Embryo,  dicotyledonous. 

Class  II.  Exdogens. —  Wood,  in  confused  bundles.  Leaves, 
with  parallel  veins.     Flowers,  1/ .     Embryo,  monocotyledonous. 

Class  III.  Acrogexs. — Wood,  none,  or  with  a  sinuous  arrange- 
ment. Leaves,  with  forked  veins.  Flowers,  none.  Reproduction, 
by  spores  or  dissolution  of  the  utricles  of  tissue. 


Class  1. — Exogens. 

Sub-class  1.  Thalamiflorce. — A  calyx  and  corolla.  Petals  dis- 
tinct.    Stamens  hypogynous. 

Sub-class  2.  Calyciflorce. — A  calyx  and  corolla.  Petals  distinct. 
Stamens  perigynous. 

Sub-class  3.   Corolliflora. — A  calyx  and  corolla.     Petals  united. 

Sub-class  4.  Mono chlamy decs. — A  calyx  only,  or  none. 


Sub-class  1. — Tlxalamiflora. 
Order  1.  Eaxuxculace^e*. — Sepals,  3  to  6,  usually  deciduous. 

*  The  diagrams  introduced  with  the  descriptions  of  the  orders  are  designed  to 
illustrate  the  essential  structure  of  the  flowers  in  each.  It  will  be  perceived  thai 
several  of  them  correspond  with  those  introduced  into  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Lindley's  School  Botany,  from  which  they  have  been  copied.  With  respect  to  all 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  object  has  been  to  aid  the  student  in  appreciating  and 
recollecting  the  description  in  the  text,  and  not  to  offer  a  representation  of  any  par- 
ticular species.  They  are  intended  to  represent  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
sections  of  the  flower,  indicating,  in  the  order  from  without  inwards,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistil,  with  the  structure  of  the  ovary  and 
attachment  of  the-  ovules. 
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Petals,  3  to  15,  or  none.    Stamens,  indefinite.     Carpels,  numerous, 
or 'united  into  a  single  pistil. 

Med.  Props.  Acrid,  narcotic  and  poisonous. 


Order  2.  Menispermace.ze. — Flowers,  unisexual,  usually  very 
small.  Sepals,  in  one  or  several  rows.  Stamens,  monadelphous 
or  distinct.  Anthers,  turned  outwards.  In  the  female,  ovaries 
numerous,  sometimes  soldered  together  into  a  many-celled  body, 
which  may  be  occasionally  1 -celled  from  abortion. 

Med.  Props.  The  roots  of  some  species  are  bitter  and  tonic,  while 
the  seeds  of  some  are  narcotic. 


Order  3.  Papaverace.ze. — Sepals,  2,  deciduous.  Petals,  4,  or 
a  multiple  of  that  number.  Stamens,  numerous.  Pistil,  1  -celled, 
with  parietal  placentae.     Herbs  and  shrubs,  with  a  milky  juice. 

Med.  Props.  Narcotic. 
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Order  4.  Cruciferje. — Steals  and  Petals,  4,  and  cruciate. 
Stamens,  tetradynamous.     Fruit,  a  siliqua  or  silicula. 

Med.  Props. — Pungent  and  mostly  edible,  being  used  as  condi- 
ments. 


w 


Order  5.  POLYGALACE.3E. — Sepals,  5,  very  irregular,  the  two 
inner  being  petaloid.  Petals,  3,  one  anterior  and  larger  than  the 
rest.  Stamens,  monadelphous.  Ovary,  2  or  3-celled,  with  solitary 
pendulous  ovules. 

Med.  Props. — Roots  bitter,  stimulant  or  astringent. 


Order  6.  LiNACEJS. — Sepals,  5,  imbricated.  Petals,  5,  and 
twisted  in  aestivation.  Stamens,  monadelphous.  Ovary,  many- 
celled,  with  solitary  pendulous  ovules.     Leaves,  ex-stipulate. 

Med.  Props. — Seeds  mucilaginous  and  demulcent. 


Order  7.  Malvaceae. — Sepals,  5,  valvate.  Petals,  5,  and 
twisted.  Stamens,  indefinite,  monadelphous.  Ovary,  many-celled, 
with  solitary  ovules.     Leaves,  stipulate. 
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Med.  Props.  Mucilaginous  and  demulcent. 


Order  8.  Aurantiace^e. — Calyx,  urceolate  or  campanulate, 
short.  Petals,  3  to  5.  Stamens,  inserted  into  a  hypogynous  disk, 
the  filaments  being  sometimes  combined  into  one  or  several  parcels. 
Fruit,  many-celled  x  filled  with  pulp. 

Med.  Props.  Rind  of  the  fruit,  aromatic  and  tonic;  the  pulp,  aci- 
dulous. 


Order  9.  Guttifer^e. — Flowers,  sometimes  polygamous.  Se- 
pals, 2  to  6,  persistent.  Stamens,  indefinite.  Ovary,  one  or  many- 
celled,  ovules  solitary  or  numerous,  attached  to  central  placenta?. 
Leaves,  opposite,  ex-stipulate.     Resinous  juice. 

Med.  Props.  Containing  an  acrid  purgative  juice :  the  fruit  of 
some  species  edible. 


Order  10.  Vitace^e. — Flowers,  small  and  green.  Calyx,  small 
and  nearly  entire.  Petals,  valvate.  Stamens,  opposite  the  petals, 
and  inserted  upon  the  disk.  Ovary,  2-celled.  Berry,  pulpy. 
Leaves,  stipulate.     Habit,  scrambling. 
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Med.  Props.  Leaves,  acid;    fruit,  like  the  grape. 
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Order  11.  OxALiDACEiE. — Sepals  and  Petals,  five  each.  Sta- 
mens, ten,  raonadelplious.  Fruit,  capsular,  membranous,  with  five 
cells,  and  from  5  to  10  valves.     Leaves,  alternate,  compound. 

Med.  Props.  Acidulous. 


Order  12.  ZygophyllacEuE. — Calyx,  convolute.  Petals,  un- 
guiculate.  Stamens,  dilated  at  the  base.  Ovary,  with  a  disk  and 
4  or  5  cells.     Leaves,  opposite,  stipulate,  and  without  dots. 

Med.  Props.  Stimulant. 


Order  13.  Eutace^e. — Sepals  and  Petals,  dotted,  4  to  5  each. 
Stamens,  the  same  number  as  the  sepals,  placed  on  the  outside  of 
a  cup-like  disk.  Pistil,  with*  four  or  five  lobes  and  cells.  Fruit, 
capsular,  separating  into  carpels.    Leaves,  ex-stipulate,  dotted. 

Med.  Props.  Stimulant  and  tonic. 
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Order  14.  Simarubaceje. — Flowers,  hermaphrodite  or  uni- 
sexual. Calyx,  in  four  or  five  divisions.  Petals,  with  a  twisted  aes- 
tivation. Stamens,  equal  or  double  in  number  to  the  petals,  placed 
on  a  hypogynous  disk.  Ovary,  four  or  five-lobed,  containing  one 
suspended  ovule  in  each  cell.     Leaves,  ex-stipulate,  not  dotted. 

Med.  Py^ops.  Bitter  and  tonic. 


**y> 


Sub-class  2. —  Calyciflorce. 

Order  15.  Rhamnace^e. — Calyx,  four  or  five-cleft,  valvate. 
Stamens,  inserted  opposite  the  cucullate  petals,  and  four  or  five 
each.  Ovary,  two,  three,  or  four-celled.  Fruit,  a  berry.  Leaves, 
stipulate. 

Med.  Props.  Actively  cathartic. 


^L) 


Order  16.  Anacardiace^:  or  Terebinthace^. — Flowers, 
small,  green,  and  unisexual..  Calyx,  small.  Petals,  imbricated. 
Stamens,  definite.  Disk,  fleshy.  Carpel,  simple.  Styles,  one  or 
three.   Ovule,  solitary,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  by  a  cord. 

Med.  Props.  Stimulant;  some,,  violent  poisons. 


n  a 
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Order  17.  Legtjminos^e. — Sepals  and  Petals,  five  each;  the  lat- 
ter either  papilionaceous  or  regularly  spreading.  Stamens,  defi- 
nite   or    indefinite,    perigynous    or   hypogynous;    filaments  free, 
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monadelphous  or  diadelphous.     Fruit,  a  legume.     Leaves,  alter- 
nate, stipulate. 


Sub-order  1.  Papilionaceee. — Flowers,  papilionaceous. 

Sub-order  2.  Cassalpineas. — Petals,  regularly  spreading  and  im- 
bricated.    Stamens,  perigynous. 

Sub-order  3.  Mimosas. — Sepals  and  Petals,  valvate.  Stamens, 
hypogynous. 

Med.  Props.  Very  varied;  some  affording  mucilaginous,  astrin- 
gent, tonic,  or  cathartic  principles. 

Order  18.  BOSACE.E. — Sepals  and  Petals,  4  or  5  each.  Calyx, 
lined  by  a  disk.  Stamens,  indefinite.  Carpels,  solitary  or  several, 
distinct  or  consolidated,  more  or  less  superior  or  inferior.  Fruit, 
various,  but  not  a  legume.     Leaves,  stipulate. 


Division  1 .  Eosese. — Fruit,  achaenia,  enclosed  within  a  false  peri- 
carp, formed  by  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx. 

Division  2.  Potentillese. — Carpels, numerous,  superior, indehiscent. 

Division  3.  Spiraeeae. 

Division  4.  Amygdaleae. — Carpel,  single,  a  drupe. 

Division  5.  Pomeaa. — Carpels,  adherent  to  the  calyx.  Fruit,  a 
pome. 

Division  6.  Sanguisorbeas. 

Med.  Props.  More  or  less  astringent.  Fruit,  edible;  but  the 
leaves  and  kernels  of  some  yield  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydruret 
of  benzule,  by  distillation  with  water,  and  are  so  far  poisonous. 

Order  19.  Mtrtace^e. — Sepals  and  Petals,  four  or  five  each, 
the  latter  quincuncial  in  aestivation.     Stamens,  indefinite.      Ovary, 
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inferior,  one  or  many-celled.     Leaves,  clotted,  and  often  having  a 
vein  parallel  with  the  margin. 

Med.  Props.  Abounding  in  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  or  contain- 
ing astringent  principles. 


Order  20.  Umbellifer^. — Flowers,  in  umbels.  Calyx,  entire 
or  five-toothed.  Petals,  five.  Stamens,  five,  inserted  round  a 
double  epigynous  disk.  Ovary,  inferior,  two-celled.  Styles,  two. 
Fruit,  consisting  of  two  mericarps.    Habit,  herbs  with  fistular  stems. 

Med.  Props.  Variable;  some  being  narcotic  and  poisonous,  as 
conium;  others  bearing  aromatic  fruits,  as  caraway  or  anise;  and 
others  furnishino;  fcetid  gum-resins  like  assafcetida. 


Sub-class  3. — Corolliflorce. 

Order  21.  CuCURBiTACEJS. —  Flowers,  mostly  unisexual. 
Calyx,  5-toothed.  Corolla,  5 -parted,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  calyx.  Stamens,  five,  with  sinuous  anthers.  Ovary, 
inferior,  with  three  parietal  placenta.  Stigma,  thick  velvety,  or 
fringed.     Fruit,  fleshy. 

Med.  Props.  Several  species  contain  a  powerfully  cathartic  prin- 
ciple, while  the  fruit  of  others  is  edible  when  ripe. 
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Order  22.  CAPRiFOLiACEiE. — Calyx,  4  to  5 -cleft,  with  bracts 
at  the  base.  Corolla,  rotate  or  tubular,  regular  or  irregular.  Ovary, 
inferior,  1  to  5-celled.     Leaves,  opposite,  ex-stipulate. 

Med.  Props.  Variable. 


Order  23.  Cinchonace^. — Inflorescence,  varied.  Calyx,  sim- 
ple. Corolla,  tubular,  regular;  and  Stamens,  alternate  with  its 
lobes.  Ovary,  surmounted  with  a  disk.  Leaves,  opposite,  with 
interpetiolary  stipules. 

Med.  Props.  This  order  contains  cinchona  and  other  genera, 
whose  bark  is  tonic  and  antiperiodic ;  ipecacuanha,  etc.,  whose 
roots  are  emetic;  coffee,  etc. 


Order  24.  Valeriaxace^:. — Inflorescence,  a  corymb,  or  pa- 
nicle. Calyx,  membranous,  or  pappose.  Ovary,  inferior,  one-celled 
(two  abortive),  with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule.  Leaves,  opposite, 
ex-stipulate. 

Med.  Props.  Roots,  more  or  less  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic. 
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Order  25.  Composite. — Flowers,  in  heads  seated  upon  a 
receptacle,  and  surrounded  by  an  involucrum.  Calyx,  abortive, 
or  with  a  membranous  or  pappose  limb.  Corolla,  regular  or  irre- 
gular.  Anthers,  united.    Ovary,  inferior,  with  a  single  erect  ovule. 

Med.  Props.  Some  are  aromatic  and  tonic,  as  the  chamomile, 
and  others  narcotic,  as  the  lettuce. 


Order  26.  Lobeliace^e. — Calyx,  5-lobed  or  entire.  Corolla, 
irregular,  5-cleft.  Stamens,  five,  with  cohering  anthers.  Stigma, 
fringed.  Ovary,  inferior,  one  or  two-celled;  and,  if  the  former, 
having  parietal  placentas.     Habit,  herbs  with  a  milky  juice. 

Med.  Props.  Possessing  a  juice  for  the  most  part  of  great 
acridity. 


Order  27.  Ericaceae. — Calyx,  4  to  5-cleft.  Corolla,  4  to  5-cleft, 
hypogynous.  Stamens,  definite,  hypogynous.  Anthers,  2-celled, 
opening  by  pores.  Ovary,  many-celled.  Seeds,  wingless.  Habit, 
shrubs. 

Med.  Props.  Astringent  and  sometimes  diuretic. 
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Order  28.  Pyeolace^. — Differing  from  the  last  in  having  a 
herbaceous  habit,  and  in  the  seeds  being  winged. 

Med.  Props.  As  the  Chimaphila. 

Order  29.  Styrace^E. — Calyx,  5-partite.  Corolla,  hypogynous. 
Stamens,  definite  or  indefinite,  and  perigynous.  Style,  simple.  Ovary, 
several-celled,  with  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules.   Fruit,  drupaceous. 

Med.  Props.  Yielding  balsamic  products. 


Order  30.  Oleace^e.— Calyx,  monophyllous,  persistent.  Co- 
rolla, 4-cleft,  valvate.  Stamens,  two.  Ovary,  superior  2-celled, 
with  pendulous  ovules.    Leaves,  opposite.    Branches,  dichotomous. 

Med.  Props.  This  order  yields  olive  oil  and  manna;  but  the 
order  is  generally  characterized  by  negative  properties. 


Order  31.  Apocynace^e. —  Calyx,  5-lobed,  persistent.  Corolla, 
regular,  with  a  contorted  aestivation.  Stamens,  five,  distinct.  Car- 
pels, two,  superior  and  polyspermous,  distinct  or  united.  Stigma, 
one.     Fruit,  bifollicular.     Leaves,  opposite. 

Med.  Props.  Some  of  the  order  contain  active  principles,  which 
affect  powerfully  the  nervous  centres,  others  again  are  harmless. 
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Order  32.  SpiGELiACEiE. — Flowers,  regular.  Corolla,  valvate. 
Ovary,  superior,  2-celled,  containing  several  ovules.  Fruit,  dry. 
Leaves,  opposite. 

Med.  Props.  Acrid. 


Order  33.  Gentianace^. — Calyx,  permanent.  Corolla,  regu- 
lar. Ovary,  superior,  1 -celled,  with  parietal  placentas.  Leaves, 
opposite  and  ribbed. 

Med.  Props.  Bitter  and  tonic. 


Order  34.  Convolvulace^. — Calyx,  permanent,  in  five  di- 
visions, imbricated  in  two  rows,  often  unequal.  Corolla,  plaited. 
Ovary,  2  or  3-celled,  with  few  erect  ovules. 

Med.  Props.  The  order  yields  roots  which  possess  cathartic 
powers,  as  scammony. 


Order  35.  Solanace^e. — Sepals,  Petals,  and  Stamens,  five  each. 
Ovary,  2-celled,  superior,  and  many-seeded. 
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Order  36.  Scrophulariace^e. — Corolla,  irregular.  Stamens, 
didynamous.      Ovary,  superior,  2-celled. 

Med.  Props.  The  activity  of  the  species  varies  ;  we  cannot  but 
suspect  in  all  of  them  properties  more  or  less  analogous  to  those 
of  Fox-glove. 


Order  37.  Labiate. — Corolla,    bilabiate.      Stamens,    didyna- 
mous.     Ovary,  four-lobed.     Stem,  square.     Leaves,  opposite. 
Med.  Props.  Abounding  in  aromatic  volatile  oil. 


Sub-class  4. — Monochlamydea. 

Order  38.  Polygoxace^e. — Fruit,  a  three-cornered  nut.     Sti- 
pules, ochreate. 

Med.  Props.  The  roots  of  some  species  contain  purgative  and 
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astringent  principles,  while  the  leaves  and  stems  are  acid  from 
oxalic  acid. 


Order  39.  Thymelace^e. — Calyx,    tubular,    often    coloured. 
Ovary,  containing  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule. 
Med.  Props.  Caustic  and  vesicant. 


Order  40.  MYRiSTiCACEiE. — Flowers,  unisexual.       Ovary,  su- 
perior, with  a  single  erect,  ovule.     Seed,  enveloped  in  an  arillus. 
Med.  Props.  Aromatic  and  stimulant. 


§\(o) 


Order  41.  Laurace^e. — Anthers,  bursting  byre-curved  valves. 
Ovary,  superior,  with  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules.  Leaves,  aro- 
matic. 

Med.  Props.  Aromatic  and  stimulant. 


Order  42.  Aristolochiace,e. — Flowers,  •*/.    Ovary,  inferior, 
many-seeded. 
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Order  43.  Euphorbiace^e. — Flowers,  unisexual.      Fruit,  tri- 
coccous.     Plants  abounding  in  milky  juice. 
Med.  Props.  Highly  acrid. 

Order  44.  Piperace^e. — Flowers,  hermaphrodite  and  achlamy- 
deous.  Ovary,  one-celled,  with  a  single  erect  ovule.  Embryo 
enclosed  in  a  sac.     Leaves,  ex-stipulate. 

Med.  Props.  Bearing  hot  and  stimulant  fruit. 


Order  45.  Urticace^. — Flowers,  unisexual.  Fruit,  a  lenti- 
cular nut.     Leaves,  alternate  and  stipulate. 

Med.  Props.  Inconstant;  some  species  possessing  tonic  properties, 
and  others  containing  an  acrid  juice. 

Order  46.  Ulmace^. — Flowers,  bi-sexual,  not  amentaceous. 
Calyx,  lacerated  and  membranous.  Ovary,  superior,  2-celled. 
Fruit,  membranous,  with  a  single  seed  in  each  cell. 

Med.  Props.  Tonic. 
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Order  47.  Corylace^. — Flowers,  unisexual ;  the  males  amen- 
taceous. Ovary,  inferior,  many-celled,  and  many-seeded.  Fruit, 
one-celled,  and  one-seeded  by  abortion,  enclosed  in  an  involucrum. 

Med.  Props.  Astringent. 


Order   48.  Coniferje. — Flowers,      unisexual,      amentaceous. 
Ovary,  a  flat  scale.      Ovule,  naked.     Fruit,  acrid. 

Med.  Props. — Yielding  products  similar  to  turpentine. 


Class  2. — Endogens. 
Rhizanthece. — Fungoid,  parasitic  plants. 

Leafy  plants,  with  the  floral  envelopes 


-Leafy  plants,  with  the  floral  envelopes 


Sub-class  1 

Sub-class  2.  Florida  — 
verticillate. 

Sub-class  3.   Glumacece 
imbricated. 

Sub-class  2. — Florida. 

Order  49.  Zinglberace^e. — Calyx,  tubular.  Corolla,  irregu- 
lar, with  6  segments  in  2  whorls.  Stamens  3,  the  two  lateral 
abortive ;  the  filament  not  petaloid.     Ovary,  inferior. 

Med.  Props.  Aromatic  and  stimulant. 
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Order  50.  Marantacejs. — Calyx,  short.  Corolla,  irregular, 
with  the  segments  in  two  whorls.  Stamens,  three,  one  of  the 
lateral,  and  the  intermediate,  abortive ;  filament,  petaloid.  Ovary, 
inferior. 

Med.  Props.  Amylaceous  rhizomes. 


Order  51.  Iridace^e. — Flowers,  hexapetaloid.  Stamens,  three, 
with  the  anthers  bursting  outwardly.      Ovary,  inferior. 

Med.  Props.  Nothing  very  obvious:  their  rhizomes  are  amy- 
laceous. 


Order  52.  Smilace^e. — Flowers,  hermaphrodite  or  disecious. 
Calyx  and  Corolla,  confounded,  6-parted.  Stamens,  six.  Ovary, 
superior.     Leaves,  reticulated. 

Med.  Props.  Doubtful. 


Order  53.  Liliace^:. — Flowers,   hexapetaloid.      Stamens,    6, 
with  the  anthers  bursting  inwardly.      Ovary,  superior. 
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Med.  Props.  Inconstant;    some  affording  purgative,   and  others 
stimulant  or  emetic  principles. 


Order  54.  Melanthace^e. — Flowers,  hexapetaloid.    Stamens, 
6,  with  the  anthers  bursting  outwardly.     Ovary,  superior. 
Med.  Props.  Acrid  and  poisonous. 


Order  55.  Palmace^e. — Habit,  arborescent.  Leaves,  terminal, 
very  large,  pinnate  or  flabeUiform,  plaited  in  vernation.  Flowers, 
growing  on  a  spadix.  Fruit,  baccate  or  drupaceous,  with  fibrous 
flesh. 

Med.  Props.  Not  uniform. 


Order  56.  Acorace^e. — Flowers,  hermaphrodite,  surrounded 
with  scales.     Spathe,  leaf-like,  not  rolled  up.     Ovaries,  distinct. 
Med.  Props.  Doubtful. 


V 
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Sub-class  3. — Glumacece. 

Order  57.  Graminaceje. — Flowers,  with  distinct  glumes  or 
paleee,  or  both.  Styles,  2.  Stems,  cylindrical,  usually  fistular. 
Leaves,  with  a  split  sheath. 

Med.  Props.  Amylaceous,  nutritive,  and  saccharine. 


■# 


Class  3. — Acrogens. 

Order  58.  Filices. — A  distinct  stem  and  leaves,  with  circinate 
vernation.  Reproductive  organs,  on  the  back  or  margins  of  the 
leaves. 

Med.  Props.  Astringent  and  tonic  rhizomes. 

Order  59.  Lichenes. — Plants  spreading  in  the  form  of  a 
lobed  thallus.  Reproductive  organs,  imbedded  in  external  disks 
or  shields. 

Med.  Props.  Many  are  bitter  and  tonic. 

Order  60.  Fungi. — Plants,  consisting  of  cellular  tissue,  fre- 
quently ephemeral  in  their  duration.  Reproductive  organs,  lying 
loose  among  the  tissue,  or  enclosed  in  sporidia. 

Med.  Props.  Some  species  are  edible,  others  highly  poisonous. 


RANUNCULACE^E. 

Helleborus  Niger. — The  Black  Hellebore. 

Polyandria   Polygynia. 

A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  long  horizontal  rhizome, 
from  which  the  leaves  and  flower  stalks  are  given  off.  The 
former  are  smooth  and  pcdatisect,  each  of  the  lobes  being  ovate- 
lanceolate,  and  serrated  near  the  point.  The  flowers  are  placed 
either  singly  or  doubly  at  the  extremity  of  erect  cylindrical 
'stalks,  having  a  pair  of  leaf-like  bracts  at  their  base.  The  calyx, 
which  is  persistent,  consists  of  five  sepals,  which,  being  large  and 
spreading,  form  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  flower.     They 
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are  white  at  first,  and,  after  passing  through  reddish  tints,  finally 
become  green.  The  petals  are  short  greenish  tubular  organs, 
placed  externally  to  the  stamens. 

Habitat.  —  The  hilly  parts  of  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
France. 

The  London  College  states  the  Helleborus  officinalis  as  the  plant 
which  yields  the  Black  Hellebore. 


Helleborus  (Radix). 

Description. — Form,  a  contorted  rhizome,  with  numerous 
undivided  radicles  arising  from  it.  Colour  of  fibres,  dark  brown 
externally,  whitish  within.  Odour,  feeble.  Taste,  at  first  slight, 
afterwards  bitter  and  acrid. 

Commercial  Source. — Hamburgh,  sometimes  Marseilles. 

Chemical  Comp.  — It  contains  no  alkaloid,  but  appears 
to  owe  its  activity  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oily  acid,  re- 
sembling, very  much,  croton  oil.  This  oil  is  yielded  up  to  ether, 
and  obtained  by  its  evaporation.  It  also  contains  some  salts 
with  gallic  acid. 

Operation. — Hellebore  is  a  powerful  drastic  and  hydragogue 
cathartic,  and  was  formerly  in  reputation  also  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Use. — Its  chief  employment  has  been  in  dropsical  and  cerebral 
diseases ;  and  much  reliance  used  to  be  placed  in  it  for  the  cure 
of  the  several  varieties  of  insanity.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
other  remedies  are  preferred  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating 
the  bowels  in  these  affections.  It  is  rarely  administered  now  in 
amenorrhcea. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — x  of  the  powdered  root. 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Hellebori.  (Bruised  hellebore  root 
macerated  in  proof  spirit.)     Dose,  £$$ — j. 


Delphinium  Staphisagria. — Stavesacre. 
Polyandria   Trigynia. 
Hob. — South  of  Europe. 
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Staphisagkr  i   (Semina). 

Description. — Form,  somewhat  triangular,  pitted  on  the 
exterior.  Colour,  blackish-brown.  Size,  about  that  of  a  grain 
of  wheat.      Odour,  feeble.      Taste,  bitter  and  nauseous. 

Chem.  Comp. — Stavesaere  seeds  owe  their  activity  to  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid  delphinia.  It  is  not  crystalline,  and  almost 
insoluble  in  water.  Formula,  C27H19N  02(?) — They  also  contain, 
besides  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum  and  wax,  some  volatile  oil. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  emetic,  cathartic,  narcotic  and  vermi- 
fuge, but  is  rarely  employed  with  a  view  to  these  effects,  its 
employment  being  confined  to  the  destruction  of  pediculi,  when 
applied  in  the  form  of  lotion  or  ointment. 


Aconitum  Napellus. — Monkshood. 

Polyandria  Trigynia. 

A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  having  an  erect  stalk  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  and  a  tapering  root.  The  leaves  are  lobed  and 
deeplv  incised,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  surface,  whitish, 
and  more  or  less  downy,  beneath.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  a 
terminal  spike  or  raceme,  and  consist  of  a  petaloid  helmet-shaped 
calyx,  of  a  deep  violet  colour;  the  petals  assuming  the  form  of 
two-stalked  nectaries  seen  when  the  galea  is  turned  back.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  species,  differing  from  one  another  in 
trifling  particulars. 

Aconiti  Folia. — Aconiti  Radix. 

Description  of  the  Root.  Form,  tapering,  with  numerous 
fleshy  fibres  proceeding  from  it.  Size,  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  thickest  part.  Colour, 
dark  brown.  Odour,  scarcely  any.  Taste,  bitter,  producing  a 
feeling  of  numbness  on  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  activity  of  aconite  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  alkaloid  aconitina,  existing  in  it  in  small 
quantity,  and  procured  with  great  difficulty. — An  acid,  aconitic, 
is  found  in  the  juice  combined  with  lime.  It  crystallizes  in  a 
confused  mass,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     It  may 
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also  be  procured  by  heating  citric  acid  till  it  becomes  coloured. 
Formula,  H  0,  C4H  03. 

Operation. — Aconite  is  distinguished  more  for  its  anodyne 
operation,  than  for  its  general  powers  as  a  narcotic.  A  sensation 
of  numbness  and  tingling  is  occasioned  by  the  application  of 
the  tincture  to  the  lips,  its  topical  effects  being  more  extensive 
when  a  portion  of  the  drug  is  chewed.  Dr.  Pereira  describes 
the  feeling  "  as  if  the  velum  and  soft  palate  were  elongated,  and 
rested  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue."  Its  continued  internal 
administration  as  an  anodyne,  is  followed  by  tingling  and 
heat  of  the  extremities.  Its  poisonous  action  is  manifested  by 
vomiting,  an  uneasy  feeling  about  the  throat,  loss  of  general 
sensibility,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  debility :  stupor,  coma 
or  convulsions  are  not  constant  phenomena. 

Use. — It  has  been  principally  employed  for  the  cure  of  neural- 
gia and  rheumatism,  both  as  a  topical  and  internal  remedy.  In  the 
former  of  these  it  has  been  highly  rated  by  all  who  have  employed 
it;  and  it  has  proved  equally  successful  in  alleviating  the  pain 
which  accompanies  some  serious  organic  diseases,  such  as  carcinoma. 
It  is  more  deserving  of  confidence  in  the  neuralgic  than  in  the' 
acuter  forms  of  rheumatism ;  and  we  would  recommend,  where  the 
circulation  is  generally  excited,  that  its  exhibition  be  preceded  by 
the  application  of  depletive  measures. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  gr.  j,  gradually  increased. 

Off.  Preps. — Extractum  Aconiti.  (The  juice  is  expressed  from 
the  leaves,  previously  moistened  with  water,  and  evaporated.) 
Dose,  gr.  j ,  gradually  increased. 

Aconitina.  (An  alcoholic  extract  is  made  of  the  root;  which  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  strained  and  evaporated:  the  aconitina  is 
taken  up  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia; 
the  alkaloid  is  again  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  decolourized  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  again  thrown  down  by  ammonia.)  This  pro- 
cess, which  is  that  of  the  London  Coll.,  mostly  fails  in  procuring 
the  alkaloid.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  powder,  having 
an  intensely  acrid  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  not  volatile,  and  should 
leave  no  ash  when  heated  to  destruction.  It  is  very  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether,  and  less  so  in  water.  Its  salts  do  not  crystallize 
but  form  gummy  masses.  Pure  aconitina  is  the  most  virulent 
poison  known.     Its  formula  is  undetermined. 

It  is  too  expensive  for  general  use,  but  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  the  drug  in  a  high  degree. 
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MENISPEKMACE^E. 
COCCULUS  Palmatus. — The  Calumba-plant. 
Hab.  — Moza  mbique. 


Calumba  {Radix). 

Collection. — The  roots  are  collected  during  the  hot  season, 
cut  in  slices  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Description. — Form,  circular  flat  pieces,  shrunk  and  depressed 
in  the  middle.  Size,  from  ^  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  -J-  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Colour  of  the  epidermis,  olive 
brown;  of  the  centre,  pale  greenish  yellow.  Consistence,  spongy  in 
the  centre,  but  more  firm  towards  the  circumference,  brittle. 
Fracture,  starchy.  Odour,  slightly  aromatic.  Taste,  strongly  bit- 
ter, the  cortical  portion  most  so. 

Chem.  Comp. — Lignine,  sta?-ch  and  wax  constitute  70  per  cent, 
of  the  root,  the  remainder  being  a  bitter  extractive  containing  colum- 
bine; it  also  yields  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. — Columbine  is  a  neutral 
principle,  obtained  by  acting  on  the  root  by  ether.  It  crystallizes 
in  rhombic  prisms  and  melts  like  wax.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  It 
contains  no  nitrogen.  It  is  pretty  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
not  in  cold  alcohol,  ether  or  water :  boiling  acetic  acid  is  its  best 
solvent.     Its  formula  has  not  been  determined. 

Oper.  axd  Uses. — Calumba  is  a  simple  tonic,  possessing  no 
astringent  or  stimulant  action  whatever.  It  is  particularly  fitted 
for  employment  in  early  convalescence  from  febrile  diseases,  and 
preparatory  to  the  use  of  bark  and  other  more  energetic  remedies 
of  the  same  class.  Its  infusion  is  a  good  vehicle  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mineral  acids  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  of  the  iodides 
in  strumous  and  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system.  From  the 
absence  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid  in  its  composition,  it  may  also 
be  combined  with  the  salts  of  iron.  The  vomiting  often  so  trou- 
blesome and  distressing  during  the  first  months  of  pregnancy  is 
most  effectually  relieved  by  combining  it  with  an  effervescing 
saline. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  grs.  x — 5$. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Calumbce.  (Sliced  calumba  macerated  in 
boiling  water.)     Dose,  fjj — ij. 
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Tinctura  Calumba.     (Sliced  calumba  macerated  in  proof  spirit.) 
Dose,  f3j—  ij. 


Cissampelos  Pareira. — Pareira  brava. 
Diacia  Monadelphia. 
Hab. — South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


Pareira  {Radix). 

Description. — Form,  cylindrical  pieces,  transversely  wrinkled 
and  longitudinally  furrowed.  Size,  very  various.  Colour,  brown 
externally,  greyish-yellow  internally.  Fracture,  fibrous.  Taste, 
bitter  and  aromatic. 

Chem.  Comp. — Pareira  brava  contains  a  yellow  bitter  matter, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  active  part  of  the  root ;  and  a  crystallizable 
substance  called  cissampeline  has  been  stated  to  be  found  in  it. 
Besides  this,  the  root  contains  starch,  resin,  and  some  salts. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  pareira  brava  is  tonic,  and  exerts  a 
specific  influence  over  the  urinary  system,  diminishing  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  and  lessening  the  secretion  of  ropy  mucus  which 
accompanies  the  chronic  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane. 
Where  the  urine  is  alkaline,  with  a  disposition  to  phosphatic  depo- 
sits, nitric  acid  proves  a  useful  combination.  It  is  said  to  act 
sometimes  as  a  diuretic. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  31] — j. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Pareira.  (Pareira  macerated  in  boiling 
water.)     Dose,  f|j — iij. 

Extractum  Pareira.  (Prepared  as  the  ext.  gentianas).  Dose,  grs. 
x— 3fi. 


PAPAVEKACE^E. 

Papaver  Somniferum. — The  White  Poppy. 

Polyandria  Monogynia. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 

feet,  having  the  stem  and  leaves  universally  glaucous.     The  leaves 

are  large,  ovate,  toothed,  and  amplexicaul,  and  the  flowers  very 

large,  terminal,  and  usually  white.     The  form  of  the  capsule  is 

more  or  less  globular,  smooth,  and  crowned  by  a  radiated  stigma. 

When  cut  across  it  is  seen  to  contain  but  one  cell;  a  number  of 
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incomplete  dissepiments  projecting  internally  from  its  wall,  to 
which  the  seeds  are  attached:  it  opens  by  short  valves  beneath 
the  crown  of  the  stio-ma. 

Hab. — Persia,  and  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt:  cul- 
tivated in  many  parts  of  Europe. 


Papaver. — Poppy  Heads  (Capsulae.  matured). 

Collection. — Although  directed  by  the  London  College  to 
be  gathered  for  use  when  ripe,  a  much  preferable  time  is  about 
twelve  days  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  as  at  this  period  they  abound 
in  railky  juice. 

Description  of  the  dried  capsules.  Form,  globular,  with  a 
radiated  stigma  at  the  top.  Size,  various.  Colour,  light-brown. 
Texture,  papery  and  brittle;  and,  when  broken,  they  are  found  to 
contain  numerous  seeds.      Taste,  slightly  bitter. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — From  containing  the  active  principles  of 
opium,  the  preparations  of  the  heads  possess  similar  properties, 
though  in  i  less  certain  degree.  The  decoction  is  used  as  a  sooth- 
ing and  anodyne  fomentation  in  a  variety  of  painful  and  inflam- 
matory affecL,ions. 

Off.  Preps. — Decoctum  Papaveris.  (Poppy-heads  are  to  be 
boiled  in  wattr,  and  the  liquor  strained.) 

Sp-upus  Papaveris.  (This  is  a  strong  decoction  of  the  heads 
made  into  a  sy:up  with  sugar.)  It  is  an  opiate  commonly  admi- 
nistered to  children ;  but,  since  its  strength  is  very  uncertain,  its  use 
should  be  avoided.  The  tincture  of  opium,  and  Dover's  powder, 
are  much  better  fitted  for  employment  in  infantile  diseases,  as 
their  dose  may  be  accurately  proportioned,  and  the  preparations 
contaii  definite  quantities  of  opium.  Dose,  fsij — fjj.  For  an 
infant  fsil. 

Eatractum  Papaveris.  (It  is  made  by  evaporating  a  decoction 
of  the  capsules  without  the  seeds  to  a  proper  consistence.)  Dose, 
grs.  j— x. 


Opium  (Capsules  immaturce  succus  concretus). 

Ixtraction. — Opium  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  unripe  cap- 
suls  collected  and  allowed  to  concrete.  The  method  usually 
employed  for  its  extraction  is,  to  make  several  transverse  incisions 
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into  the  capsule,  about  seven  days  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  care 
being  taken  not  to  penetrate  its  interior.  The  milky  juice  which 
exudes  is  allowed  to  concrete  upon  the  wounds,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  scraped  off  and  collected  in  small  vessels.  It  is  then 
wrought  with  spatulas  till  it  has  acquired  a  due  consistence  for 
being  formed  into  cakes,  which  are  enveloped  in  poppy  leaves,  or 
covered  with  the  capsules  of  a  species  of  rumex. 

Description. — The  following  are  the  most  important  va- 
rieties : — 

1 .  Turkey  or  Smyrna. — Form,  rounded  masses,  often  flattish  on 
one  side,  varying,  however,  considerably  in  shape.  Size,  the 
weight  of  the  masses  varies  from  h  lb.  to  2lfcs.  Exterior,  covered 
with  the  winged  capsules  of  a  species  of  rumex.  Texture,  soft, 
apparently  composed  of  agglutinated  tears.  Section,  pale-l>rown, 
with  a  waxy  lustre.  Odour,  strong  and  narcotic.  Taste,  bitter 
and  acrid.  This  is  the  best  variety  of  opium,  yielding  the  largest 
quantity  of  morphia. 

2.  East  Indian  or  Bengal. — Form,  round  balls.  Size,  that  of  a 
24-lfe.  cannon  ball.  Exterior,  covered  with  a  case  pf  tobacco 
leaves  and  agglutinated  poppy  petals.  Texture,  very/soft  within 
the  case.  Section,  black  and  pitchy,  soon  becoming'  mouldy  on 
exposure.  Odour  and  taste,  as  the  Turkey.  A  superior  variety 
has  lately  been  imported  in  square  cakes,  very  care|illy  prepared, 
and  passing  under  the  name  of  garden  Patna.  It  is  nearly  as  good 
as  Turkey  opium,  and  possesses  most  of  the  external  characters  of 
Egyptian. 

3.  Egyptian. — Form,  circular  fiat  cakes.  Size,  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Exterior,  covered  with  poppy  leaves,  Tex- 
ture, hard.  Section,  of  a  pale  brown  colour  and  waxy  lustre. 
Odour,  somewhat  musty. 

4.  European. — Very  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  being  haii  and 
dry. 

Chem.  Com. — Opium,  being  the  milky  juice  of  a  plant,  con- 
tains, as  might  be  expected,  substances  common  to  such  exudaions, 
as  resin,  fatty,  gummy,  and  extractive  matters,  with  a  trae  of 
volatile  oil,  and  also  several  principles  peculiar  to  itself,  to  wiich 
it  owes  its  useful  properties  as  a  medicine.  All  the  varities 
of  the  drug  agree  closely  in  this  respect,  slight  variation  oily 
existing  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  These  pin- 
ciplcs   may    be    classed   under    three  heads,  viz.,   acids,   neural 
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bodies,  and  alkaloids.  The  acids  are  the  meconic  and  sulphuric  ; 
the  neutral  bodies  narcotine,  narceine, pseudomorphimf,  and  meco- 
nine;  and  the  alkaloids,  morphia,  codeia,  and  thebaeia. 

1.  Meconic  Acid. — Prepared  from  themeconate  of  lime  or  lead, 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  morphia.  It  exists  in  opium  com- 
bined with  the  alkaloids.  When  separated,  it  forms  pearly 
scales. — It  is  tri-basic,  and  its  formula  3  H  0,  C14H  0n  +  6H  0. — 
It  is  characterized  by  forming  a  blood-red  colour  with  the  persalts 
of  iron.  Its  solutions  are  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  with  the 
formation  of  a  bi-basic  acid,  the  comenic  (2  HO,  C12H  08),  which, 
exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  yields  a  mono-basic  acid,  the 
pyro-meconic  (H  0,  C10H3O5). 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid. — In  the  form  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  etc. 

3.  Morphia. — The  principal  alkaloid  in  the  drug,  existing  in 
it  as  a  meconate.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  any  of  its  salts 
with  ammonia.  It  forms  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  insoluble 
in  ether,  sparingly  so  in  water,  but  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  fixed  alkalies  and  lime,  but  scarcely 
so  in  ammonia.  It  forms  finely  crystallizable  salts. — Formula, 
C35H00N  06- — It  is  characterized  by  setting  free  the  iodine  of  iodic 
acid  recognizable  by  starch,  by  forming  an  orange-red  compound 
with  nitric  acid,  and  striking  a  blue  colour  with  the  neutral 
persalts  of  iron. 

4.  Codeia. — Usually  found  combined  with  morphia  in  the 
hvdrochlorate  of  commerce :  it  crystallizes  in  small  octohedrons. — 
Formula,  C35H20X  05.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  morphia 
which  cinchonia  does  to  quina. — It  is  distinguished  from  morphia 
by  being  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  potash,  by 
its  not  decomposing  iodic  acid,  nor  forming  a  red  compound  with 
nitric  acid,  while  it  is  not  precipitated  from  the  dilute  solution  of 
its  salts  by  means  of  ammonia.  Tannic  acid  causes  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  codeia. — Codeia  and  its  salts  appear  to 
act  upon  the  system,  much  in  the  same  way  as  morphia,  but  are 
said  to  cause  violent  itching  of  the  skin. 

5.  Thebaeia  or  Paramoiphia. — The  third  alkaloid  of  opium. — 
Formula,  C25H14X  0:3; — it  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by  its  not 
being  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  nor  reddened  by  nitric  acid ; 
while  it  is  known  from  codeia  by  its  not  forming  large  crystals, 
and  being  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

6.  Narcotine. — A  neutral  principle,  procured  either  by  digesting 
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opium  in  ether,  or  by  acting  on  the  residue  left  of  it  by  cold 
water,  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  precipitating  with 
ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether:  its  solutions  have  no  alkaline  reaction.  Some 
of  its  salts  are  crystallizable,  but  they  are  acid  to  test-paper:  they 
are  very  bitter,  and  their  solutions  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  and 
the  alkalies. — Formula,  C40H20N  012. — Its  action  on  the  system 
appears  very  similar  to  that  of  quina,  many  cases  of  intermittent 
fever  having  been  treated  with  it  successfully,  especially  in  India. 

7.  Narceine. — Obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of  morphia, 
forming  silky  crystals  with  a  somewhat  metallic  taste.  They  are 
insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  in  water,  but  very  readily  in  alcohol. 
Its  solution  strikes  a  blue  colour  with  most  of  the  mineral  acids, 
and  with  iodine.  It  has  no  alkaline  reaction,  and  has  no  effect 
txpon  the  animal  body. — Formula,  C32H24N  0^(7) 

8.  Meconine. — A  neutral  principle  of  opium,  containing  no 
nitrogen,  and  soluble  in  water.     Formula,  C10H504. 

9.  Pseudomorphine. — Found  in  one  or  two  specimens  of  opium. 
It  resembles  morphia  in  some  of  its  properties,  but  does  not  de- 
compose iodic  acid,  nor  act  as  a  poison  upon  the  system.    Formula, 

An  analysis  of  Smyrna  opium,  by  Mulder,  gives  the  following 
results : — 
Morphia  .  .  10-842     Meconic  Acid  .     5' 124     Mucus  .  .  19-086 

Narcotina  .     6-808     Fat 2-166     Water  .  .     9.846 

Codeia.  .  .     0-678     Caoutchouc    .   .     6-012     Loss  .  .  .     2-148 

Narceine    .     6-662     Kesin 3'582 

Meconine  .     0-804     GummyMatters  26-242 

Chem.  Eel. — The  watery  infusion  of  opium  contains  morphia 
and  codeia,  combined  with  meconic  and  sulphuric  acids.  Its 
reaction  is  slightly  acid.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  morphia. 
Tannic  acid  precipitates  the  morphia  and  codeia,  as  insoluble 
tannates.  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  after  some  time,  and  shows 
the  free  iodine  on  addition  of  starch;  nitric  acid  also  strikes  a  red 
colour  with  the  infusion:  both  these  results  being  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  alkaloids.  The  salts  of  lead  and  barytes  give 
precipitates  of  the  insoluble  meconates  and  sulphates.  The  per- 
salts  of  iron  strike  a  blood-red  colour  from  the  formation  of 
meconate  of  iron,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  by  the  action  of  a  persalt  of  mercury,   destroying  the 
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colour  of  the  latter,  but  not  affecting  the  former.  For  medico- 
legal purposes,  these  tests  of  meconic  acid  are  more  depended 
upon  than  those  for  the  morphia  contained  in  the  opium. 

Adulteration. — The  most  obvious  impurities  introduced  into 
the  drug  before  importation  are  sand,  small  stones,  gravel,  dust, 
etc.  The  less  obvious  are  various  vegetable  extracts,  etc.,  whose 
detection  is  necessarily  difficult. — The  best  practical  guide  to  the 
purity  of  opium  is  to  select  it  in  the  mass,  preferring  that  which 
possesses  the  external  characters  of  the  finest  Smyrna  variety. 

Operation. — This  drug,  perhaps  the  most  useful  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Materia  Medica,  has  been  assumed  as  the  type  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  case  of  this,  if  not  of  other 
remedies  reputed  narcotic,  a  stimulant  action  precedes  the  sedative ; 
and,  by  a  proper  repetition  of  the  dose,  the  latter  may  be  delayed 
for  any  period.  Mostly,  however,  when  a  full  dose  of  opium  is 
swallowed,  this  part  of  its  action  is  of.  very  temporary  duration, 
and  its  effects  are  soon  manifested  upon  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brospinal system  ;  pain,  if  present,  is  relieved,  and  stupor  or 
heaviness,  followed  by  sound  sleep,  is  produced,  during  which  the 
pulse  usually  beats  more  slowly  or  becomes  soft  and  small,  ancl- 
sometimes  a  copious  perspiration  is  poured  forth.  After  a  variable 
time  the  person  wakes,  and,  on  rising,  the  mouth  and  throat  may 
feel  dry,  accompanied  by  some  thirst,  occasionally  head- ache,  a 
more  or  less  diminished  appetite,  and  sluggish  condition  of  the 
bowels.  But  all  these  unpleasant  feelings  soon  vanish,  especially 
after  the  operation  of  a  purgative.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  sleep  produced  in  this  way  is  less  refreshing  than  that  which 
results  naturally ;  but  such  a  rule  by  no  means  holds  good  in  every 
instance,  the  very  contrary  being  constantly  asserted  by  patients 
to  whom  it  has  been  prescribed. — The  poisonous  operation  of 
opium  is  seen  in  deep  and  increasing  stupor,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient is  often  with  difficulty  aroused,  paleness  of  the  features,  in- 
sensibility to  external  impressions,  the  pupil  being  contracted,  the 
respiration  slow  and  stertorous,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  pulse 
very  feeble  or  almost  imperceptible.  Such  a  state  may  be  ex- 
pected to  terminate  fatally,  unless  counteracted  by  very  powerful 
stinrulants  and  compulsory  exercise. — But,  besides  being  narcotic, 
opium  is  powerfully  anti-periodic,  an  action  no  doubt  closely  con- 
nected with  its  energetic  operation  upon  the  nervous  centres.  In 
ague  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  quina  and  arsenic,  when  administered 
in  a  judicious  manner. 
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The  physiological  effects  of  opium,  however,  are  modified  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances  attending  its  administration,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  age,  custom,  idiosyncrasy,  combination,  and 
the  presence  of  some  diseases. 

1.  Age.  It  is  found  that  infants  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  suscep- 
tible of  the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  accordingly  its  use  in  their 
diseases  must  be  guided  by  the  utmost  discretion;  while  its  em- 
ployment cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated  when  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  inexperienced  individuals.  Still  it  is  a  remedy  by 
no  means  to  be  rejected  from  their  Materia  Medica;  a  proper  ap- 
portionment of  the  dose,  with  careful  watching  of  its  effects,  being 
all  that  is  requisite  for  the  avoidance  of  unpleasant  or  dangerous 
results. 

2.  Custom.  The  extent  to  which  opium  maybe  taken  by  persons 
habituated  to  its  use  is  matter  of  almost  daily  observation.  Many 
commence  with  it  in  small  doses  of  their  own  accord,  or  it  is  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  their  medical  adviser  for  the  production  of 
sleep  or  the  alleviation  of  pain :  others  employ  it  with  a  view  to 
the  pleasurable  feelings  which  it  gives  rise  to,  actuated  by  the 
-same  motives  as  the  reveller  in  intoxicating  beverages.  In  either 
case  the  dose  first  administered  ceases  in  a  short  time  to  occasion 
the  effect  desired,  and  then  either  its  use  must  be  abandoned  or  its 
quantity  steadily  increased.  The  latter  is  the  alternative  very 
commonly  adopted;  and  at  length  several  grains  or  drams  consti- 
tute the  daily  allowance  of  the  votary  of  opium.  The  destructive 
effects  of  a  habit  thus  established  have  been  disputed ;  but,  even  if 
Ave  allow  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  abridge  the  space  of  human 
existence,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  aged  and  sallow  countenance, 
with  the  decrepit  bearing  of  the  opium-eater,  and  his  pitiable  state 
of  mental  despondency  when  deprived  of  his  accustomed  stimulus, 
in  illustration  of  the  havoc  it  is  spreading  through  the  constitution 
at  large. 

3.  Idiosyncrasy.  The  physiological  effects  of  this  narcotic  vary 
also  with  different  individuals  in  consequence  of  peculiarities  which 
severally  attach  to  them.  These  influence  not  only  the  energy 
but  also  the  kind  of  effect  which  the  same  dose  gives  rise  to ;  in 
some  persons  a  minimum  dose  occasioning  the  full  hypnotic  action 
of  the  drug,  while  in  others  several  grains  will  be  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object.  With  some,  the  ordinary 
dose    merely    occasions    restlessness,    head-ache,    dryness    of   the 
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mouth,  and  general  uneasiness  or  delirium,  while  in  the  case  of 
others,  after  a  sleep  of  several  hours,  no  disagreeable  symptoms 
whatever  will  present  themselves.  We  have  met  with  an  instance 
ill  which  violent  delirium  and  vomiting  resulted  from  the  injection 
of  a  small  dose  into  the  rectum,  while  the  same,  given  by  the 
mouth,  was  followed  by  none  but  favourable  results.  The  oppo- 
site, however,  is  commonly  observed;  and  larger  doses  are  borne 
by  the  rectum  than  can  be  swallowed  without  inconvenience. 

4.  Combination.  Some  of  the  special  effects  of  opium  are  modi- 
fied by  combination.  Thus  ipecacuan  increases  its  action  upon 
the  skin,  the  diaphoretic  effect  of  both  being  rendered  greater:  a 
mercurial  obviates  much  of  the  constipation  which  it  is  apt  to 
induce,  and  a  few  grains  of  camphor  enable  many  patients  to  take 
it.  with  whom,  under  other  circumstances,  it  constantly  gives  rise 
to  head-ache  and  vomiting. 

5.  The  presence  of  some  diseases  for  the  removal  of  which 
opium  is  prescribed,  augments  the  tolerance  which  the  system 
exhibits  towards  the  drug.  Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  inflam- 
matory diseases,  especially  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  tetanus  and 
hydrophobia,  with  some  other  serious  and  painful  affections  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Uses. — In  discussing  the  therapeutical  value  of  opium,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  distribute  our  remarks  under  the  heads  of 
those  forms  of  disease  for  which  it  is  commonly  prescribed. 

1.  Pain  and  Spasm  offer  conditions  which  frequently  demand 
its  employment.  These,  however,  are  not  uncommonly  connected 
with  increased  vascular  activity,  either  general  or  confined  to  the 
part  affected;  and,  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  use  of  opium 
must  be  deferred,  till  general  or  topical  depletion  has  been  prac- 
tised. The  several  forms  of  neuralgia  and  colic,  unconnected  with 
inflammation,  are  the  states  which  it  is  most  likely  to  benefit;  and 
during  the  transit  of  calculi  through  either  the  biliary  or  urinary 
passages,  it  is  most  strongly  indicated  by  the  severe  paroxysms 
of  pain  which  accompany  the  spasmodic  contraction  ( ?)  of  the 
duct.  For  the  most  part,  however,  neuralgic  affections 
derive  only  temporary  relief  from  this  drug,  tonics  being  better 
fitted  permanently  to  benefit  the  patient.  In  some  severe  forms 
of  spasm,  moreover,  such  as  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  the  largest 
doses  of  opium  have  been  administered  without,  in  any  measure, 
influencing  the  progress  of  the  disease;  the  specific  sedatives  of 
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the  spinal  system  appear  more  calculated  to  remove  the  excessive 
display  of  excito-motory  phenomena. 

2.  Inflammations. — There  are  few  diseases  of  this  class  for  which 
opium  is  not  prescribed  during  some  part  of  their  course.  In 
some,  indeed,  a  full  dose,  such  as  three  grains,  administered  after 
syncope  has  been  produced  by  blood-letting,  brings  the  disease  at 
once  to  a  termination,  apparently  by  the  prolongation  of  its  seda- 
tive effect.  This  is  a  mode  of  treatment  of  undoubted  efficacy  in 
peritonitis  and  other  acute  inflammations  of  organs  within  the 
abdomen;  but  we  should  hesitate  before  applying  the  same  method, 
where  the  malady  is  seated  in  the  chest  or  head.  Catarrh,  in- 
deed, is  commonly  cut  short  by  a  grain  or  two  of  opium  at  bed- 
time, just  as  it  is  by  a  stimulating  potion;  but  our  remark  has 
reference  to  more  severe  forms  of  disease,  as  where  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  or  brain  are  the  parts  affected. — There  is,  however, 
another  mode  of  using  opium  in  inflammations,  where  the  physi- 
cian has  no  longer  in  view  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  disease, 
but  desires  to  bring  about  a  favourable  issue  by  gradually  influ- 
encing the  system.  With  such  an  object,  it  is  customary  to 
exhibit  the  opium  in  more  moderate  doses;  and,  according  as  vas- 
cular activity  or  nervous  irritation  is  chiefly  prevalent,  to  combine 
it  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  calomel.  Calomel  and  opium, 
introduced  into  British  practice  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Lynn  Kegis, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  in  our  possession  for  combating 
almost  any  form  of  inflammation.  As  we  have  referred,  under 
its  proper  head,  to  the  therapeutical  value  of  the  mercurial,  we 
have  merely  further  to  state,  that  the  importance  of  the  combina- 
tion lies  in  the  modification  which  each  drug  produces  in  the 
operation  of  the  other.  The  opium  relieves  pain  and  spasm,  and 
induces  quietude,  while  it  also  assists  the  calomel  in  producing  its 
constitutional  effect,  by  lessening  that  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
intestinal  secretions. — As  regards  chronic  inflammation,  opium  is 
seldom  ordered  with  any  expectation  of  modifying  the  vascular 
condition  of  the  part,  its  principal  indication  being  the  relief  of 
pain  and  irritation,  the  diminution  of  excessive  secretion,  or  the 
production  of  sleep. 

3.  Fevers. — The  use  of  opium  in  continued  and  exanthematous 
fevers,  is  almost  entirely  directed  to  the  state  of  nervous  irritability 
and  defective  sleep  which  accompany  their  more  asthenic  forms. 
When  judiciously  administered  under  such  circumstances,  it  exerts 
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a  quieting  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  allaying  the  tremors 
and  spasms  which  affect  the  muscular  system,  restoring  the  mental 
faculties  disturbed  by  delirium,  and'  producing  refreshing  and 
salutary  sleep.  In  prescribing  opium,  however,  in  these  cases, 
the  same  precautions  must  be  observed  as  in  the  exhibition  of 
wine,  namely,  a  careful  avoidance  of  it  when  the  tongue  is  dry 
and  brown,  the  skin  harsh  and  burning,  or  the  countenance 
flushed  with  much  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva;  and 
also,  whenever  these  signs  of  its  unfavourable  action  arise  during 
its  use.  During  the  convalescence  from  fever,  an  occasional  opiate 
at  night  is  often  sought  by  the  patient,  and  may  be  safely  allowed 
by  his  medical  attendant,  although  its  constant  employment  is  not, 
by  any  means,  to  be  recommended. — We  have  alluded  to  its  anti- 
periodic  operation  in  ague.  Given  before  the  cold  stage  sets  in,  it 
either  wholly  puts  a  stop  to  its  accession,  or  modifies  the  course  of 
the  entire  paroxysm;  and,  when  administered  during  the  hot, 
favours  its  speedy  termination  in  the  sweating  stage.  Its  use  is 
especially  indicated  where  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  consti- 
tutes a  complication  of  the  disease. 

4.  Hemorrhages  and  fluxes  are  decidedly  influenced  by  varied 
doses  of  the  drug1,  on  which  account  it  has  been  often  called  an 
astringent.  Its  operation,  in  this  respect,  however,  would  appear 
to  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid.  Menor- 
rhagia, among  the  haemorrhages,  and  diarrhoea  among  the  fluxes, 
seem  to  be  most  powerfully  affected  by  its  employment :  in  the 
former  case,  it  is  commonly  combined  with  acetate  of  lead;  but  it 
often  is  found  to  remove  the  attack  when  administered  alone. 

5.  Some  forms  of  sloughing  ulcers  appear  to  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  under  the  control  of  opium  ;  but  the  dose  must  be  large, 
and  its  repetition  continued.  Phagedenic,  venereal  or  hospital 
sores,  the  result  of  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  general  constitution, 
or  of  local  and  infectious  causes,  require  that  the  patient  shall  be 
kept  during  the  whole  treatment  under  the  influence  of  the  drug. 
We  can  confidently  recommend  a  similar  use  of  opium  in  some 
forms  of  mercurial  ulceration  of  the  mouth. 

6.  Urinary  Diseases. — Putting  aside  the  inflammatory  diseases 
to  which  the  urinary  organs  are  subject,  and  the  irritable  state  of 
the  bladder  and  excretory  canals,  as  referable  to  former  cate- 
gories, we  allude  more  especially  here  to  those  diseases  which 
manifest  themselves  rather  by  an  alteration  in  the  secretion,  than 
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by  symptoms  pointing  more  evidently  to  the  organs  themselves. 
Diabetes  is  one  of  these  affections,  in  which  sugar  is  daily  dis- 
charged to  a  greater  or  less  amount  in  the  urine.  This  state  is 
accompanied  by  great  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  peevish- 
ness, anxiety,  and  a  constantly  dry  and  harsh  skin;  and  while  the 
dietetic  treatment  is  steadily  pursued,  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of 
the  disease,  these  symptoms  are  much  alleviated  by  the  frequent 
administration  of  moderate  doses  of  opium.  It  is  exhibited  with  a 
similar  object  when  the  urine  abounds  in  the  phosphates  or  in  urea, 
the  influence  which  it  exercises  over  the  change  of  tissues  in  the 
body,  perhaps  being  the  mode  in  which  it  affects  the  morbid  com- 
position of  the  secretion  itself. 

7.  Mental  Diseases. — The  good  effect  of  opium  in  the  treatment 
of  insanity  has,  like  every  other  active  remedy  in  this  class  of  dis- 
eases, been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  cases  opiates  are  best  adapted.  In  acute 
mania,  Dr.  Conolly  places  less  confidence  in  them  the  more  he 
sees  of  their  employment  (MS.  notes  of  Lectures) .  In  delirium  tre- 
mens, however,  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  opium  is  held,  when 
administered  in  moderate  doses  during  the  day,  and  increased  in 
quantity  towards  night,  so  as  to  favour  the  natural  tendency  to 
sleep  at  this  period.  Its  constipating  effect  must  be  guarded 
against  by  an  occasional  aperient. 

8.  Topically. — Other  narcotics  are  of  more  value  than  this,  but 
still  we  employ  it  commonly  by  way  of  friction  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgic  or  rheumatic  pains,  combined  or  not  with  some  rubefa- 
cient. Its  local  employment  proves  serviceable  in  some  spasmodic 
affections  also,  as  where  it  is  used  as  a  suppository  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  chordee  of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  resolution  of  a  spasmodic 
stricture. 

Dose. — Grs.  j — iij.  In  some  diseases,  as  hydrophobia  and 
tetanus,  much  larger  quantities  have  been  administered. 

Off.  Preps. — Confectio  Opii.  (Powdered  opium,  long  pepper, 
ginger,  caraway,  and  powdered  tragacanth,  rubbed  with  syrup 
when  about  to  be  used.)  Dose,  grs.  x — 3J.  About  36  grs.  contain 
one  gr.  of  opium. 

Emplastrum  Opii.  (Powdered  opium,  frankincense,  lead-plaster, 
and  water,  boiled  over  a  slow  fire  to  a  proper  consistence.)  A 
topical  application  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affections. 

Enema  Opii.     (Tincture  of  opium,   mixed  with   decoction    of 
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starch.)     Used  in  dysentery  and  other  painful  affections  of  the 
pelvic  organs. 

Extractum  Opii  Purificatum.  (A  watery  solution  of  opium 
evaporated  to  a  due  consistence.)     Dose,  the  same  as  of  opium. 

Linimentum  Opii.  (  Soap  liniment,  with  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  opium .)     Anodyne  and  rubefacient. 

Pulvis  CretcB  CompQsitus  cum  Opio.  (Compound  chalk  powder 
mixed  with  powdered  opium.)  Astringent  and  narcotic,  used  in 
diarrhoea.     Dose,  3j — ij.     40  grs.  contain  1  gr.  of  opium. 

Tinctura  Opii.  (Powdered  opium  macerated  in  rectified  spirit.) 
Dose,  n^x — f5J.     19  minims  contain  1  gr.  of  opium. 

Vinum  Opii.  (Purified  extract  of  opium  with  some  bruised 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  macerated  in  sherry  wine.)  Dose,  as  of 
Tinct.  Opii. 

There  are  officinal  preparations  passing  under  the  name  of  other 
drugs,  however,  whose  activity  depends  either  wholly  or  in  great 
part  upon  the  opium  they  contain. 

Pilulce  Ipecacuanha  Comp.     Dose,  grs.  v — x. 

Pilulce  Saponis  Comp.  Dose,  grs.  iij — x.  5  grs.  contain  1  gr. 
of  opium. 

Pilulce  Styracis  Comp.  Dose,  grs.  v — xv.  5  grs.  contain  1  gr. 
of  opium. 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  Comp.  Dose,  grs.  v — xv.  10  grs.  contain 
1  gr.  of  opium. 

Pulvis  Kino  Comp.  Dose,  grs.  v — 3j.  20  grs.  contain  1  gr.  of 
opium. 

Tinctura  Camphorce  Comp.  Dose,  f5J — fffi.  A  fluid  ounce 
contains  nearly  2  grs.  of  opium. 

Unguentum  Gallce  Comp. 

The  alkaloid  morphia  and  two  of  its  salts  are  included  among 
the  Off.  Preps,  of  the  drug  by  the  London  College.  We  give  the 
processes  as  ordered  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Morphia  Hydrochloras. 

Prep. — A  carefully  made  watery  solution  of  opium  is  precipi- 
tated by  chloride  of  lead,  so  as  to  leave  the  hydrochlorates  of 
morphia  and  codeia  in  solution,  while  the  lead  forms  insoluble 
salts  with  the  meconic  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  solution  is 
crystallized;  and  the  crystals,  being  re-dissolved,  are  purified  by 
animal  charcoal.     The  morphia  is  then  thrown  down  by  solution  of 

N 
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ammonia,  leaving  codeia  unprecipitated ;  and,  after  being  re-dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  animal 
charcoal,  and  finally  evaporated  for  the  formation  of  crystals. 

Prop. — It  forms  feathery  acicular  crystals  of  a  bitter  taste,  and 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 


Morphia. 
Prep. — The  hydrochlorate  is  directed  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled 
water  and  precipitated  by  solution  of  ammonia. 
Prop. — Described  under  Chem.  Comp.  of  Opium. 


MORPHRE    ACETAS. 

Prep. — Morphia  is  directed  to  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  for  the  formation  of  crystals. 

Prop. — It  should  be  in  the  form  of  colourless  radiated  crystals, 
soluble  in  water;  but,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  mostly  im- 
perfectly crystallized,  and  less  soluble  in  water,  unless  on  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses  of  Morphia  and  its  Salts. — The  effects  of 
morphia  and  its  salts  upon  the  system  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
opium;  but  they  appear  less  apt  to  occasion  disagreeable  symp- 
toms, such  as  nausea  or  head-ache,  either  during  their  operation, 
or  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  their  hypnotic  action.  They 
are  employed  internally,  therefore,  in  place  of  the  crude  drug,  for 
persons  in  whom  these  effects  are  liable  to  occur,  and  also  upon 
the  ground  of  their  constituting  a  more  elegant  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  narcotic.  They  are  well  fitted,  moreover,  for  endermic 
use,  and  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  may  be  sprinkled  at  each 
dose  upon  a  blistered  surface,  for  the  alleviation  of  neuralgic  or 
rheumatic  pains.  This  method,  however,  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  an  eruption  like  eczema,  either  partial  or  ex- 
tending over  the  entire  body. 

Dose. — Gr.  -I — \  of  either  of  the  three  last  preparations. 


Papaver  Rh^as. — The  Red  Poppy. 
Polyandria  Monogynia. 
Like  the  preceding  species,  this  is  an  annual,  growing  very 
commonly  in  the  corn-fields  of  this  country;  the  stem  and  leaves, 
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which  are  pinnate,  being  covered  with  rough  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  and  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
long  peduncles.  The  capsule  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  white  poppy,  but  agrees  with  it  in  all  essential  points  of  struc- 
ture. • 


Rhjeas  (Petala). 

Description. — They  have  an  opiate  and  disagreeable  odour 
and  bitter  taste.  They  contain  a  colouring  matter,  for  which  they 
are  prized,  and  probably  a  small  quantity  of  morphia,  etc.  also. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  petals  possess  very  feeble  narcotic 
powers;  their  use  being  as  a  colouring  ingredient. 

Oef.  Prep. — Syrupus  Rhceados.  (An  infusion  of  the  petals 
made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar.) 


CRUCIFERJE. 

Cardamine  Pratensis. — Cuckoo-flower. 
Tetradynamia  Siliquosa. 
A  perennial  herb,  which  grows  abundantly  in  moist  meadows, 
and  flowers  in  the  spring.  The  stem  is  smooth,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  pinnated  leaves,  the  segments  of  the  radical  ones  being 
rounded,  while  those  of  the  cauline  are  linear.  The  flowers,  of  a 
purplish  colour,  are  arranged  on  a  short  raceme.  The  siliqua  is 
linear,  with  fiat  nerveless  valves,  which  often  separate  with  elas- 
ticity. The  whole  plant  has  a  pungent  taste,  similar  to  water- 
cress. 


Cardamine  (Flores). 

Description. — The  fresh  flowers  possess  some  degree  of 
bitterness  and  pungency,  both  of  which  they  lose  when  dried. 

Chem.  Comp. — Any  activity  the  flowers  possess  depends  upon 
their  containing  a  trace  of  volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  extractive  matter. 
By  drying,  the  former  is  dissipated  and  the  odour  lost. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — They  have  been  said  to  be  stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic;  and  were  supposed  of  service  in  the 
cure  of  some  nervous  affections,  such  as  chorea  and  epilepsy.  They 
are  never  prescribed  now. 
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Cochlearia  Armoracia. — Horse-radish. 
Tetr •adynamia  Siliculosa. 
A  well-known  plant,  naturalized  in  this  country. 


Armoracia  {Radix  recens). 

Description. — The  horse-radish  root  scarcely  requires  de- 
scription. It  possesses  a  very  pungent  taste,  and  emits,  when 
scraped,  an  acrid  vapour,  which  excites  the  secretion  of  tears. 

Chem.  Comp. — Its  acridity  depends  on  the  presence  of  volatile 
oil,  and  is  destroyed  by  drying. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Horse-radish  is  stimulant,  and  excites 
vomiting  when  taken  internally  in  the  form  of  an  infusion :  with 
the  former  view  it  has  been  said  to  be  useful  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  and  with  the  latter  is  employed  sometimes  in  cases  of 
narcotic  poisoning. 

Dose. — 3ft  or  more. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Armoracia.  Comp.  (Equal  weights  of 
horse-radish  and  bruised  mustard-seeds  are  infused  in  boiling 
water,  and  some  compound  spirit  of  horse-radish  added.)  Dose, 
f|i— ij- 

Spiritus  Armoracia  Comp.  (Proof  spirit  distilled  with  horse- 
radish, dried  orange  peel,  nutmegs,  and  some  water.)  Dose, 
fji— iv. 


Sinapis  Nigra. — Black  Mustard. 
Tetradynamia  Siliquosa. 

An  indigenous  annual,  with  yellow  flowers  arranged  in  a  raceme, 
and  succeeded  by  smooth  and  somewhat  tetragonal  siliques,  with 
the  seeds  in  a  single  row.  The  lower  leaves  are  lyrate,  the 
upper  quite  entire,  lanceolate,  and  stalked. 


Sinapis  (Semina). 

Description. — Form,  rounded  and  small.  Colour,  externally 
brownish-black,  internally  vellow.  Taste,  acrid,  bitter,  and  olea- 
ginous. 

Prep. — The  flour  of  mustard  is  manufactured  both  from  the 
white  and  black  varieties,  although  the  latter  alone  is  admitted 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  its  source.    The  method  employed  by  all 
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manufacturers  appears  not  to  be  exactly  the  same.  The  fundamental 
part  ol  the  process  is  grinding  and  carefully  pounding  the  seeds, 
and  separating  the  finer  part  by  sifting.  This  yields  the  best  flour 
for  medicinal  use;  but  much  of  what  is  sold  for  the  table  is  made 
from  pressed  seeds,  thus  deprived  of  their  pungency,  or  this  is  dimi- 
nished by  the  addition  of  wheat-flour.  In  the  latter  case  turmeric 
is  added  to  restore  the  proper  amount  of  colour,  and  chilly  pods 
or  ginger  to  raise  the  acrimony  to  the  correct  standard. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  black  mustard  seed  does  not  contain  the 
volatile  oil  of  mustard  ready  formed;  but  peculiar  principles  reside 
in  it,  by  the  reaction  of  which  upon  each  other,  with  the  presence 
of  water,  the  oil  is  produced.  The  nature  of  these  principles  has 
not  been  very  well  made  out.  One  belongs  to  the  albuminous 
class,  and  is  called  myrosyne  or  emulsine  of  mustard ;  the  other  has 
been  called  myronic  acid,  and  is  said  to  form  crystallizable  salts.  It 
contains  sulphur  and  nitrogen  in  its  composition ;  but  its  formula 
has  not  been  determined,  and  some  doubt  may  be  entertained 
whether  it  be  an  acid  at  all.  A  solution  of  this  substance  in  water 
yields  the  oil,  when  the  myrosyne  or  albumen  of  either  black  or 
white  mustard  is  added  to  it.  A  third  substance,  called  sinapasine, 
neutral  and  crystalline,  has  been  obtained  from  black  mustard  seed : 
it  very  much  resembles  unsaponifiable  fats. 

Volatile  oil  of  mustard. — Made  by  distilling  the  marc  of  black 
mustard  seeds  with  water.  The  theory  of  its  production  has  been 
stated  above.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  1#038,  a  yellowish  colour,  and  acrid 
taste  and  smell.  Formula,  C8H5N  S2  ;  with  ammonia  it  forms  a 
white  crystalline  compound,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  the  oil,  and 
one  atom  of  ammonia,  called  Thiosinamine.  Two  other  crystal- 
lizable substances,  called  Sinnamine  and  Sinapoline,  possessing  basic 
properties,  have  been  obtained  from  this  oil,  by  depriving  it  of  its 
sulphur  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  lead,  baryta,  &c. 

Black  mustard  seeds  contain  also  a  large  quantity  of  a  fixed  oil, 
which  possesses  the  usual  properties  of  fixed  oils  obtained  from 
seeds. 

Chem.  Eel. — The  catalytic  or  decomposing  power  of  the  myro- 
syne or  albumen  is  impaired  by  boiling  water,  alcohol,  vinegar,  etc. 
Hence,  in  preparing  mustard  poultices,  we  should  avoid  the  use  of 
these  substances.  A  temperature  of  about  90°  is  most  favorable 
to  the  production  of  the  oil. 

Operation. — Mustard  is  a  topical  stimulant  and  rubefacient, 
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giving  rise  also  to  a  burning  sensation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. When  taken  internally  in  small  doses,  it  assist  the  digestive 
process,  but  in  large  quantities  proves  a  direct  emetic. 

Uses. — Sinapisms  are  commonly  used  as  derivatives  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  where  the  more  powerful  and  vesicant  operation  of  a 
blister  is  not  desired.  Many  local  pains,  occurring  in  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  as  well  as  spasmodic  attacks  of  dyspncea  or  colic,  are  often 
relieved  by  this  means.  They  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  feet 
and  calves  of  the  legs  of  persons  labouring  under  coma ;  and  we 
have  found  the  constant  use  of  them  to  the  spine  every  night  for 
several  weeks,  a  most  successful  mode  of  removing  symptoms 
which  we  have  had  reason  to  regard  as  indicative  of  a  congested 
state  of  the  spinal  meninges.  Where  the  sensibility  is  defective  in 
palsy,  the  operation  of  sinapisms  should  be  very  carefully  watched ; 
since  they  are  apt,  if  too  long  continued,  to  occasion  sloughing  and 
ulceration. — The  emetic  properties  of  mustard  fit  it  for  internal 
use  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning. 

Dose. — As  an  emetic,  one  to  three  tea  spoonsful  of  table  mustard 
mixed  with  a  few  ounces  of  water. 

Off.  Peep. — Cataplasma  Sinapis.  (Equal  parts  of  mustard 
and  linseed  meal  are  directed  to  be  mixed  to  the  proper  consistence 
of  a  poultice  with  boiling  vinegar.)  Vinegar  as  above  noticed 
diminishes  the  activity  of  the  true  flour  of  black  mustard.  The 
ordinary  way  of  making  a  mustard  poultice,  is  to  mix  equal  parts 
of  bread  crumbs  and  good  flour  of  black  mustard  into  a  paste, 
with  warm,  but  not  boiling,  water,  or  merely  to  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  mustard,  as  used  for  the  table,  upon  a  piece  of  linen. 


POLYGALACE^E. 
Polygala  Senega. — The  Seneka. 
Diadelphia  Octandria. 
A  well-grown  specimen  of  the  Polygala  Vulgaris,  so  common 
in  this  country,  may  assist  in  giving  an  idea  of  this  plant.     In- 
stead of  the  stem  of  the  P.  Senega  being  procumbent,  however,  it 
is  erect,  the  flowers  white,  and  arranged  in  a  more  spiked  raceme. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  on  short  foot-stalks,  but  very  similar  in  form. 
Hub. — Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Senega  (Radix). 

Description. — Form,  an  irregular  tuberosity,  or  root-stock, 
giving  off  two  principal  roots,  which  are  contorted,  surrounded 
by  ringed  eminences,  and  present  a  projecting  line  along  their 
whole  length.  Structure,  an  external  cortical  portion  transversely 
cracked,  and  an  internal  woody  part ;  the  activity  of  the  drug 
residing  in  the  former.  Colour  of  the  exterior,  yellowish  or  grey- 
ish-brown. Odour,  none  in  the  dried  root,  but  peculiar  and 
nauseous  in  the  fresh.  Taste,  first  sweetish,  and  afterwards  hot 
and  pungent. 

Chem.  Comp. — Besides  containing  gum,  lignin,  extractive,  and 
resin,  it  owes  its  activity  to  a  principle  called  senegine,  or  more 
recently,  polygalic  acid.  This  occurs  as  an  inodorous  white 
powder,  possessing  powerful  irritant  properties,  when  applied  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  It  forms  salts  with  metallic  oxides. — 
Form,  Q*H»Qu  (?). 

Operation. — Tonic,  stimulant,  and  expectorant,  increasing  also 
the  secretions  of  the  sweat  and  urine.  In  large  doses  it  proves 
irritant  and  emetic. 

Uses. — It  may  be  advantageously  prescribed  as  an  expectorant 
in  the  asthenic  varieties  of  pulmonary  inflammations,  and  in  the 
declining  stage  of  their  more  active  forms.  At  such  times 
it  is  commonly  conjoined  with  squill,  and  often  advan- 
tageously with  muriate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia:  it  is  also  well 
fitted  for  combination  with  bark  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  last 
stages  of  phthisis.  Senega  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Chap- 
man of  Philadelphia,  for  relieving  dysmenorrhea,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  form  of  it  which  is  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of 
a  false  membrane,  like  the  decidua,  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum   Senegce.      (Senega  boiled   down  with 
distilled  water,  and  strained.)     Dose,  fjj — iij. 


Krameria  Triandra. — The  Ehatany. 
Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Hab. — A  shrubby  plant  inhabiting  Peru,  met  with  in  the  same 
localities  as  the  cinchonas. 
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Krameria  {Radix). 

Description. — Form,  a  root-stock,  and  several  long  cylindrical 
roots.  Thickness,  from  that  of  a  writing  quill  upwards.  Structure, 
an  external  rather  fibrous  bark,  and  a  woody  centre.  Colour  of 
the  exterior,  dark  reddish-brown;  of  the  interior,  yellowish-red. 
Taste,  bitter  and  astringent. — The  middle-sized  and  smaller  pieces 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  possessing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  bark, 
in  which  the  astringency  principally  resides. 

Chem.  Comp. — Besides  containing  lignin,  mucilage,  etc.,  ana- 
lysis displays  a  very  large  quantity  of  tannic  acid, — nearly  forty 
per  cent. ;  and  also  a  peculiar  acid,  called  krameric,  to  which  styptic 
properties  have  been  ascribed. 

Chem.  Rel. — An  infusion  of  the  root  re-acts  like  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid;  and,  accordingly,  cannot  be  prescribed  in  conjunction 
with  substances  incompatible  with  that  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  pretty  powerful  astringent,  suited  to 
most  of  the  purposes  for  which  vegetable  astringents  are  com- 
monly employed.     It  is  also  used  as  a  dentifrice. 

Dose.— 3j— 5ij. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Krameria.  (Rhatany-root  macerated  in 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  strained.)     Dose,  f|j — ij. 


LINACEJS. 

Linum  Usitatissimum. — The  Flax-plant. 

Pentandria  Pentagynia. 

A  very  common  annual  plant,  with  a  tallish,  smooth,  and  deli- 
cate stem,  and  small  acute  lanceolate  leaves  distantly  arranged 
upon  it,  sessile  and  alternate.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  a 
corymbose  panicle,  largish  and  blue. 


Lini  Semina. — Linseed. 

Lini  Oleum  {Oleum  e  seminibus  exjjressum). 

Description  of  the  Seeds. — Form,  oval,  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  with  one  extremity  pointed.     Exterior,  smooth,  and  glossy. 
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Structure,  an  envelope,  which  yields  mucilage  to  hot  water,  and 
an  oily  nucleus. 

Prepar.  of  the  Oil. — The  seeds  are  simply  expressed  with- 
out heat :  the  marc  is  commonly  known  as  oil-cake,  being  used 
for  fattening  cattle,  and  when  powdered,  constitutes  linseed  meal. 

Chem.  Comp. — Linseed  owes  all  its  useful  medicinal  proper- 
ties to  containing  mucilage  and.  fixed  oil.  This  oil  consists  chiefly 
of  oleine  or  oleate  of  glycerule,  containing,  however,  a  little  mar- 
garine dissolved  in  it :  it  is  one  of  those  to  which  the  term  drying 
has  been  applied,  since  it  becomes  converted,  by  exposure,  into  a 
kind  of  varnish. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Linseed  is  employed  for  making  a  muci- 
laginous and  demulcent  infusion,  fitted  for  use  in  catarrhal  affec- 
tions and  inflammatory  states  of  the  mucous  membranes. — The  oil 
forms  a  valuable  application  to  burned  or  scalded  parts,  either  alone, 
or  combined  into  a  soap  with  lime-water.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  demulcent  clyster  in  dysentery. — Linseed  meal  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  poultices,  for  application  to  in- 
flamed and  suppurating  parts. — The  use  of  poultices  in  surgical 
practice  has  been,  in  great  measure,  abandoned  for  the  more 
cleanly  application  of  the  water-dressing ;  but  still  there  are  many 
circumstances  where  this  substitution  cannot  be  made  with  equal 
advantage. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Lini  Compositum.  (Bruised  linseed  and 
liquorice-root,  macerated  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  strained.) 
Dose,  ad  libitum. 

Cataplasma  Lini.  (Powdered  linseed  mixed  with  boiling  water 
to  a  fit  consistence.) 


MALVACE^. 

Malta  Sylvestris. — The  Common  Mallow. 
Monadelphia  Polyandria. 
A  perennial  herb,  with  a  strong  branched  stem,  and  rounded 
5  to  7-lobed  leaves  unequally  serrated.  The  stem,  petioles  and 
flower-stalks  are  hairy.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  3  or  4  together, 
large  and  purple,  having  usually  3  little  hairy  bracts  next  to 
the  calvx. 
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Malva. 

The  whole  plant  is  officinal  and  abounds  in  mucilage,  on  account 
of  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  as  a  demulcent. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Malvce  Compositum.  (Dried  mallow 
and  chamomiles  boiled  with  water,  and  strained.)  It  is  used  as 
a  clyster  in  dysentery,  and  as  a  fomentation  in  external  inflam- 
mations. 


Altelea  Officinalis. — The  Marsh  Mallow. 

Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  plant  is  very  similar  to  the  mallow. 
Its  whole  surface,  however,  is  exceedingly  soft  and  downy ;  the 
leaves  3  or  slightly  5-lobed,  the  lobes  being  more  acute  and  with 
sharp  denticulations.  The  calyx  also  has  not  3,  but  from  6  to  9 
bracts,  as  an  involucel  below  it. 


Altfle^e  Folia. — Altels^e  Kadix. 

Description  of  the  Eoot. — Form,  long,  cylindrical  and 
branched.  Thickness,  about  that  of  the  finger.  Colour,  epi- 
dermis externally  yellowish  brown  ;  the  interior  of  the  root, 
white.     Odour,  feeble.     Taste,  sweet  and  mucilaginous. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage  and 
starch,  the  former  being  soluble  in  cold,  the  latter  in  boiling 
water.  In  addition  to  these,  it  contains  2  per  cent,  of  a  crys- 
tallizable  principle  called  altheine  or  asparagine,  whose  formula 
is  C8H8  N2  05,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  its  composition  to 
theine  and  caffeine  (principles  contained  in  tea  and  coffee), 
may  exert  a  beneficial  action  upon  the  animal  economy. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Demulcent,  its  decoction  being  used  as  the 
infusum  lini. 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Althcece.  (A  clear  decoction  of  marsh- 
mallow  root,  boiled  with  sugar  into  a  syrup.)  Dose,  f^i — f^fi  A 
preparation  sometimes  administered  to  children. 
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AUKANTIACEiE. 

Citrus  Aurantium. — The  Sweet  Orange  Tree. 

Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

A  handsome  evergreen  tree,  several  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  alternate  and  smooth,  with  an  oval  acute  lamina  articulating 
with  a  winged  petiole.  Its  well-known  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  the  stamens  having  their  compressed  filaments  united  at 
the  base  into  3  or  more  groups.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  sweet, 
and  the  rind  contains  convex  vesicles  of  oil. 


Aurantium  (Fructus). — Aurantii  Flores. — Aurantii 
Oleum  (Oleum  efloribus  destillaturri). 

These  require  but  little  further  description.  The  sweet  orange, 
when  ripe,  is  a  well-known  fruit,  containing  a  sweet  and  juicy 
pulp  :  when  unripe  and  small,  the  berries  are  collected  and  dried, 
and  after  being  rounded  in  a  lathe,  are  sold  in  the  shops  as  issue 
peas.  The  flowers  are  used  for  preparing  the  oil  and  the  aqua 
riorum  aurantii.  The  principal  use  of  the  oil  is  for  the  extem- 
poraneous preparation  of  the  distilled  water. 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Florum  Aurantii.  (Prepared  by  distilling 
orange-flowers  with  water  and  some  proof  spirit.)  Orange-flower 
water  is  merely  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 


Citrus  Vulgaris. — The  Bitter  Orange  Tree. 

Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

In  most  points  this  species  agrees  with  the  last,  differing  from 
it  in  the  bitter  and  acid  nature  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  in  its  rind 
being  much  rougher,  with  concave  vesicles  of  oil. 


Aurantii  Cortex  (Fructus  cortex  exterior). 

Description. — The  rind  of  the  fruit,  which  is  the  only  part 
the  London  College  makes  officinal,  is  used  both  in  a  fresh  and 
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dried  state,  the  white  internal  part  being  previously  removed.     It 
has  a  powerful  grateful  odour  and  bitter  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  having  a  formula 
similar  to  that  of  oil  of  lemons  (C10H8),  a  trace  of  gallic  acid,  and, 
in  addition,  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  concerning  the  nature  of 
which  little  is  known. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — An  agreeable  aromatic  tonic,  suited  for 
administration  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  and,  when  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Aurantii  Composiium.  (Bitter  orange- 
peel,  dried,  fresh  lemon-peel  and  bruised  cloves,  macerated  in 
boiling  distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  f|j — ij. 

Tinctura  Aurantii.  (Dried  orange-peel  macerated  in  proof- 
spirit  and  strained.)     Dose,  fjj — iij. 

Syrupus  Aurantii.  (An  infusion  of  fresh  orange-peel  made 
into  a  syrup  with  sugar.)     Dose,  f£J — iij. 

Confectio  Aurantii.  (Fresh  orange-peel  separated  by  a  rasp, 
beaten  into  a  confection  with  sugar.)  Used  as  a  vehicle  for  more 
active  medicines,  such  as  the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  etc. 


Citrus  Limonum. — The  Lemon  Tree. 

Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

The  Lemon  tree  differs  from  the  two  former  species  of  Citrus, 
in  not  having  the  petiole  winged,  and  in  the  oval  form  of  the 
fruit,  its  thick  rugose  rind,  and  very  acid  pulp. 


Limones  (Fructus). — Limonum  Cortex  (Fructus  cortex  ex- 
terior).— Limonum  Oleum  {Oleum  e  fructus  cortice  exteriori 
destillatum). — Limonum  Succus. 

Description. — The  rind  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour  externally, 
but  becomes  browner  when  dried.  It  possesses  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  a  warm,  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  which  is  destroyed  in  part  by 
drying.  The  juice  obtained  by  squeezing  and  filtering,  is  slightly 
turbid  and  very  acid,  with  some  aromatic  flavour.  It  is  com- 
monly preserved  by  the  addition  of  brandy  or  spirit  of  wine. 
The  oil  is  colourless  and  limpid,  possessing  the  odour  of  the  peel, 
and  a  hot  taste,  agreeable  when  diluted.     It  is  sometimes  pre- 
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pared  by  rasping  off  the  yellow  portion  of  the  rind,  and  submit- 
ting it  to  pressure.  A  less  pure  oil,  and  one  liable  to  change  on 
keeping,  is  thus  obtained;  distillation  with  water  being  a  much 
preferable  method. 

Chem.  Comp. — 1.  Of  the  rind.  It  contains  volatile  oil,  a 
bitter  extractive,  and  a  trace  of  gallic  acid.  The  white  portion 
contains  a  ervstallizable  principle  called  hesperidine. —  2.  Of  the 
juice.  It  owes  its  medicinal  properties  chiefly  to  the  possession 
of  citric  acid;  but  it  contains  also  malic  acid,  gummy,  and 
extractive  matters. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — 1.  Of  the  rind. — An  agreeable  addition 
to  tonic  mixtures  and  demulcent  drinks,  removing  the  insipidity 
which  often  disgusts  a  patient  in  the  employment  of  the  latter. 

2.  Of  the  oil. — Stimulant,  like  other  volatile  oils,  but  chiefly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  an  agreeable  odour  to  oint- 
ments, liniments,  etc. 

3.  Of  the  juice. — The  chief  therapeutical  value  of  lemon-juice, 
is  for  the  cure  of  scurvy,  a  disease  much  more  common  formerly 
than  at  present,  and  apparently  due  to  a  defective  supply  of  vegetable 
food,  whether  at  sea  or  on  land.  Several  fruits  and  vegetable  juices 
have  been  believed  antiscorbutic,  but  this  carries  the  palm  above 
them  all;  and  accordingly,  under  the  present  naval  regulations, 
every  seaman  is  provided  daily  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  it,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  disease.  It  has  also  other  minor  uses,  such  as  the 
formation  of  lemonade,  and  of  refrigerant  effervescing  draughts  with 
the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Oef.  Prep. — Syrupus  Limonum.  (Strained  lemon  juice,  made 
into  a  syrup  with  sugar.)     Dose,  fsj — iv. 


Citric  Acid. 

Prep. — Boiling  lemon  juice  is  directed  to  be  saturated 
with  chalk,  when  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  an  insoluble 
citrate  of  lime  formed.  This  is  washed  with  tepid  water,  and 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  sulphate  of 
lime  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble,  and  citric  acid  remains  in 
solution,  and  crystallizes  on  evaporation. 

Prop. — When  pure,  citric  acid  occurs  in  the  form  of  regular 
rhomboidal  prisms,  terminated  by  four  faces.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and    the  aqueous  solution  decomposes  by 
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keeping. — Formula,  3  H  0,  C12H5On  +  2  H  0. — It  is  a  tribasic  acid, 
and,  in  the  formation  of  the  citrates,  one  or  more  of  its  basic  atoms 
of  water  may  be  replaced  by  another  base.  Citric  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  with  formation  of  an  acid  found  also  in  the  aconi- 
tum  napellus,  and  called  aconitic  acid. — Tests.  It  forms  insoluble 
white  precipitates  with  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  baryta,  and  silver, 
and  the  citrate  of  silver,  when  heated,  froths  up,  becomes  brown, 
and  deflagrates,  leaving  a  grey  residue  of  metallic  silver. 

Adulteration. — Citric  acid  is  often  adulterated  with  tartaric 
acid,  and  also  with  the  citrate  of  lime.  The  first  of  these  can  be 
detected  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
when  an  insoluble  bitartrate  of  potash  will  be  produced  on 
stirring;  the  second,  by  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and  subse- 
quently testing  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which,  if  lime  be  pre- 
sent, will  precipitate  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  that  earth. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Citric  acid  may  be  used  in  all  the  cases 
for  which  lemon  juice  is  indicated,  whether  as  a  cure  for  scurvy, 
or  for  the  formation  of  effervescing  draughts.  The  quantity  re- 
quired to  saturate  20  grs.  of  the  ordinary  alkaline  carbonates,  is 
as  follows:  — 
Carbonate  of  Soda     .     .     9f  grs.  of  Cit.  Ac.  or  f^iiO  of  Lem.  Juice. 

Bicarbonate      .     .     .     .17  ■  fjfi 

Carbonate  of  Potash  .     .17  fjfi         

Bicarbonate      ....  14  f3iijft      

Sesqui-carb.  of  Ammonia  24  f3yj         


Citrus  Limetta  Bergamium. — The  Bergamot  Citrus. 
Polyadelphia    Polyandria. 
Hab. — South  of  Europe. 

Bergamii  Oleum  (Oleum  e  fructus  cortice  destillatum). 

Bergamot  oil  is  procured  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  either  by 
expression,  or,  as  the  London  College  states,  by  distillation  with 
water.  Its  formula  stated  on  the  C5H+  type  is  6  C5H4.  +  2HO. 
It  is  merely  used  as  perfume. 
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GUTTIFEILE. 

Hebradekdron  Cambogioides. — The  Gamboge-tree. 

Moncecia  Monodelphia. 

Hab. — Ceylon.     The  London  Coll.  refers  gamboge  incorrectly 
to  the  stalagmitis  cambogioides,  no  such  tree  existing. 


Cambogia  (  Gwnmi-resina). 

Description. — The  only  gamboge  imported  into  this  country 
is  obtained  from  Siam,  that  made  in  Ceylon  being  too  coarse  for 
English  commerce.  Siam  gamboge  occurs  in  two  forms,  viz : — in 
cylinders  or  pipes,  and  in  cakes.  1.  Pipe  Gamboge.  Form,  hollow 
cylinders,  frequently  striated,  from  taking  an  impression  of  the 
interior  of  the  bamboo  stems  into  which  it  had  been  run.  Size, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  diameter.  Colour,  greenish  - 
vellow  exteriorly.  Fracture,  conchoidal,  smooth,  brownish-yellow 
and  glistening.  Taste,  slight,  but  soon  producing  a  sensation  of 
acridity  in  the  throat.    The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  bright  yellow. 

2.  Cake  Gamboge.  Form,  in  masses,  much  inferior  in  point  of 
purity  to  the  former  kind,  but  otherwise  presenting  most  of  its 
characters. 

Prep. — It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark  or 
slicing  it;  the  juice  which  exudes  is  collected  and  hardened  in 
the  sun.  This  is  the  method  employed  in  Ceylon ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  same  is  used  in  Siam. 

Chem.  Comp. — Gamboge  consists  of  about  70  per  cent,  of  a 
resin,  and  the  remainder  is  gum,  with  a  trace  of  woody  fibre  and 
starch,  and  a  little  water. — The  resin,  as  usual,  is  acid,  and  is  called 
gambogic  acid.  It  occurs  as  a  reddish  translucent  mass,  which  forms 
a  yellow  powder.  Formula,  C^H^Og.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  and  is  precipitated  froni  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  It 
forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies,  and  insoluble  ones  with  most 
of  the  metallic  oxides. 

Chem.  Rels. — Bubbed  with  water,  gamboge  forms  a  yellow 
emulsion,  from  the  gum  dissolving,  while  the  resin  remains  sus- 
pended: potash  or  alcohol  causes  the  solution  to  become  clear. 
Salts  of  lead  form  yellow  precipitates  in  the  solution. 
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Operation. — Gamboge  is  well  known  as  a  drastic  and  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic,  frequently  griping  severely,  and  giving  rise  to 
some  degree  of  vomiting.  In  considerable  doses,  it  proves  highly 
irritant  to  the  stomach,  occasioning  a  more  or  less  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Uses. — Combined  with  aloes  and  ginger,  which  are  found  to 
modify  its  operation,  it  is  a  useful  purgative  in  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of.  constipation.  Gamboge  is  also  sometimes  conjoined 
with  cream  of  tartar,  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropsy. 

Dose. — Grs.  j — iv. 

Off.  Prep. — Pilules  Cambogice  Composites.  (Bruised  gamboge, 
aloes  and  ginger,  beaten  into  a  mass  with  soap.)    Dose,  grs.  v — xv. 


Canella  Alba. — The  Laurel-leaved  Canella. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 

Hab. — A  middle-sized  tree,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and  con- 
tinent of  America. 


Canella  {Cortex). 

Description. — Form,  in  quills  and  sometimes  flat  pieces.  Size, 
5  to  8  inches  in  length,  the  quills  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Colour 
of  the  exterior,  a  pale  yellowish  white;  of  the  interior,  still  lighter. 
Fracture,  granular.      Taste,  bitterish,  aromatic  and  pungent. 

Chem.  Comp. — Besides  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  extractive, 
salts,  etc.,  canella  bark  contains  a  volatile  oil,  and  an  aromatic  resin, 
to  which  it  owes  its  medicinal  properties.  A  cry  stalliz  able  sugar, 
resembling  mannite,  has  also  been  found  in  it. 

Chem.  Eels. — It  is  distinguished  from  Winter's  bark  by  not 
containing  tannic  acid  or  sulphates,  and,  consequently,  by  the  in- 
fusion not  precipitating  the  salts  of  iron  or  baryta. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — An  aromatic  tonic,  employed  advan- 
tageously in  some  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 3d 
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VITACE^E. 
Vitis  Vinifeea. — The  Vine. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Hob. — Cultivated  in  Europe,  Asia,  etc. 


Uva  (Baccce  exsiccatce,  demptis  acinis). 

Prep. — Raisins  are  prepared  either  by  simply  drying  the  grapes 
in  the  sun,  or  steeping  them  previously  in  an  alkaline  ley. 

CoMMEE.  Source. — The  medicinal  raisins  are  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.     The  finest  are  the  muscatel. 

Chem.  Comp. — They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  identical 
with  starch  sugar,  and  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  to  which  they  owe  any 
medicinal  properties  they  may  possess.  They  contain  also  a 
little  citric  and  malic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Raisins  are  nutritive,  and  have  been  re- 
commended as  a  principal  article  of  diet  for  consumptive  patients, 
alternating  their  use  with  that  of  milk,  and  employing  at  the  same 
time  an  occasional  emetic.  Ripe  grapes  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  introduced  into  some  officinal  preparations  with 
a  view  to  improve  their  flavour. 


Vinum  (Wine). 
Manufacture  of  Wine. — The  juice  expressed  from  grapes 
when  fully  ripe  is  denominated  must,  and  contains,  besides  grape 
sugar,  malic  acid  and  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  a  nitrogenized  substance 
to  which  its  power  of  undergoing  spontaneous  fermentation  is 
due.  This  process  soon  sets  in  when  the  must  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  nitrogenized  substance  or  ferment  undergoing  decom- 
position, and  the  sugar  simultaneously  becoming  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid:  the  liquor  at  the  same  time  rises  in 
temperature,  becomes  muddy,  and  assumes  a  vinous  odour.  When 
either  all  the  ferment  has  been  altered  and  separated  from  its 
insolubility  in  alcohol,  or  all  the  sugar  contained  in  the  juice 
decomposed,  the  action  ceases ;  and,  according  as  the  must  contains 
one  or  other  of  these  principles  in  excess,  the  wine  remains  sweet, 
or  its  alcohol  has  a  disposition  to  undergo  further  change,  from 
the  progressive  oxidation  of  its  nitrogenized  constituent.  The 
altered  ferment  now  subsides,  in  the  form  of  yeast,  and  the  wine 

o 
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becomes  clear.  Where  tlie  must  has  been  poor  in  sugar,  it  is  im- 
portant to  prevent  the  subsequent  acidification  of  the  wine,  which 
would  inevitably  accompany  the  further  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  nitrogenized  matter  remaining  in  it;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
process  of  suljjhuring  is  had  recourse  to.  This  is  effected  by 
burning  sulphur  in  the  casks  into  which  it  is  to  be  racked,  when 
the  sulphurous  acid  formed  becomes  absorbed  by  the  wood  in  its 
interior.  On  introducing  the  wine  after  this,  any  oxygen  it  has 
acquired  in  the  transfer  is  removed,  by  the  greater  affinity  which 
the  sulphurous  acid  has  for  it;  and,  as  air  penetrates  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  all.  further  absorption  of  oxygen  is  prevented, 
by  this  acid  taking  precedence  in  combining  with  it.  When 
kept,  the  wine  deposits  on  the  interior  of  the  cask,  in  the  form  of 
a  crust,  the  bi -tartrate  of  potash  it  contains,  mixed  with  the  ex- 
tractive and  colouring  matter :  this  constitutes  argol,  noticed 
before  as  the  source  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Although  sherry  wine  (Vinum  Xeeicum)  is  the  only  one  ad- 
mitted as  officinal  by  the  British  Colleges,  other  wines  in  ordinary 
use  are  also  employed  medicinally.  All,  however,  though  diifering 
in  shade  and  colour,  as  well  as  in  flavour  and  bouquet,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  the  vinous  odour.  Cape  wine  is 
commonly  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  wines,  in 
place  of  the  sherry  directed  for  use  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  several  varieties  of  wine  contain  from 
about  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0825),  on  which  its 
intoxicating  power  in  great  measure  depends ;  while  it  owes  its 
characteristic  odour  to  the  presence  of  cenanthic  ether,  a  volatile 
liquid  composed  of  oenanthic  acid  and  ether. — (Enanthic  ether  con- 
stitutes To,iootn  Par^  °f  wines;  and  may  be  obtained  as  an  oily 
liquid  by  distilling  the  lees  of  wine,  and  purified  from  free  acid 
by  redistilling  over  about  4^th  of  it.  It  preserves  a  strong  vinous 
odour,  and  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  per- 
ceptibly in  water.  Boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  acts  like  other 
salts  of  ether ;  and,  while  alcohol  may  be  distilled  over,  a  com- 
pound of  the  oenanthic  acid  with  the  potash  is  formed.— (Enanthic 
acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  last-mentioned  salt,  by  removing 
the  potash  by  another  acid;  and,  when  subsequently  washed  and 
dried,  it  appears  as  a  substance  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  having 
neither  odour  nor  taste,  and  capable  of  forming  salts,  like  the 
other  fatty  acids. 
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The  peculiar  bouquet  of  individual  wine?,  by  which  each  may- 
be recognized,  is  not  dependant  upon  cenanthic  ether,  but  upon 
another  principle  which  is  not  volatile,  and  which  most  possess  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  some  not  at  all. — Wines  contain  also 
variable  qualities  of  free  acids,  sugar,  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  and 
tannin,  as  well  as  colouring  and  extractive  matters. — The  free  acid 
consists  chiefly  of  the  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric,  and  is  found  in 
greatest  quantity  in  the  Rhenish  wines,  which  are  termed  light  and 
dry. — The  sparkling  wines,  of  which  champagne  affords  the  best  ex- 
ample, owe  this  property  to  a  large  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  takes  place  in  them  after  bottling. — The  sweet  wines,  such 
as  Malaga  and  Frontignac,  contain  undecomposed  sugar;  the  must 
having  been  richer  in  this  ingredient  than  in  nitrogenized  matter, 
and  the  process  of  fermentation  having  been  consequently  de- 
fective.— The  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  extractive  and  colouring  mat- 
ters have  been  already  adverted  to,  as  depositing  in  the  interior 
of  the  cask.  In  the  wines  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  bi-racemate  of 
potash  more  or  less  replaces  the  bitartrate,  racemic  and  tartaric 
acids  being  isomeric. — Tannic  acid  is  found  in  some  of  the  red 
wines,  being  apparently  derived  from  the  skin  of  the  grapes,  or 
from  their  seeds. 

Operation. — The  effects  of  wine  upon  the  system  call  for  but 
little  description.  They  resemble  very  closely  those  of  spirit ;  but 
it  appears  to  exhilarate  the  mind  much  more  than  the  latter, 
before  its  intoxicating  operation  is  manifested.  Wines,  however, 
do  not  possess  intoxicating  powers  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  they  contain,  something  seeming  to  depend  on 
the  carbonic  acid  they  evolve,  and  other  principles  which  thev 
respectively  possess.  Hence  it  is  that  champagne  intoxicates  so 
speedily,  as  it  is  well  known  to  do;  while  these  effects  more 
rapidly  subside  than  when  occasioned  by  a  larger  quantity  of 
other  wines. 

Uses. — Wine  is  not  only  employed  pharmaceutically,  as  a 
solvent  for  the  active  principles  of  some  drugs,  but  is  also  pre- 
scribed in  disease,  either  as  an  article  of  diet,  or  with  a  view  to 
its  excitant  operation  in  asthenic  conditions  of  the  system.  In 
some  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  a  mild  stimulant  of  this  nature 
very  much  assists  the  digestive  process,  when  either  taken  with 
the  principal  meal,  or  immediately  after  it.  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  other  medicinal  purposes,  the  stronger  wines  are  preferable; 
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and  of  these  sherry  is  the  most  useful,  on  account  of  the  small 
quantity  of  free  acid  in  its  composition. — Wine  is  equally  if  not 
more  important,  as  a  general  stimulant,  to  counteract  the  asthenia 
which  accompanies  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases;  a  state  most 
remarkably  exhibited  in  the  present  epidemics  of  continued  fever. 
However,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to,  unless  the  system  appears 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  disease,  and  manifests  a  disposition 
to  "sinking;"  and  even  then  its  effects  require  to  be  most  care- 
fully watched,  and  its  use  continued  or  intermitted,  according  as 
it  produces  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  action  upon  the  circu- 
lating and  nervous  functions.  u  The  best  indications  for  wine"  in 
fever,  "are  a  soft  and  not  jerking  pulse,  a  tongue  without  much 
yellow  or  white  coating,  a  temperature  not  particularly  elevated, 
paleness,  or  at  least  diminished  flushing  of  the  face,  the  absence  of 
local  inflammation,  and  a  drowsy  torpor,  without  either  high 
delirium,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  profound  coma.  The  opposite 
signs  are  not  always  contra-indications ;  but,  when  any  of  them 
are  present,  wine  is  not  so  certain  a  remedy;  and  some  of  them 
imply  preliminary  or  contemporaneous  treatment  of  another  kind. 
A  small  wiry  or  full  hard  pulse  is  commonly  a  positive  contra- 
indicant.  So,  too,  are  a  very  foul  loaded  tongue,  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature,  smart  local  inflammation,  much  flushing 
of  the  face,  with  heat  of  the  head,  pulsation  of  the  temporal 
arteries,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  determination  of  blood. 
High  delirium  and  deep  coma  are  not  always  contra-indicants,  as 
they  may  arise  from  excess  of  depression ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
associated  with  obvious  determination  towards  the  head,  or  con- 
gestion of  the  brain ;  and  in  that  case,  stimulants  should  be 
avoided  for  a  time,  or  more  frequently  treatment  by  general 
stimulants  should  be  combined  with  local  treatment  by  leeches, 
cold,  and  blisters."  (Christison,  art.  Continued  Fever,  in  the  Library 
of  Medici?ie.) — In  local  inflammations,  the  state  of  the  general 
system  must,  in  like  manner,  be  our  guide  for  the  administration 
of  wine.  Many  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  closely  resemble 
typhus  in  their  general  characters ;  and  careful  examination  of  the 
patient  is  often  necessary  to  form  the  diagnosis  between  them : 
others,  again,  like  erysipelas,  have  a  disposition,  especially  in 
London  and  crowded  towns,  not  only  to  occur  in  debilitated 
subjects,  but  to  run  into  a  typhoid  form ;  while  other  fatal  affec- 
tions might  terminate  favourably,  could  the  powers  of  the  system 
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be  upheld  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  allow  of  the  subsidence 
of  diseased  action,  or  the  expulsion  of  morbid  products.  In  all 
these  cases,  as  well  as  where  the  debility  is  due  to  defective 
nourishment,  miseiy,  etc.,  the  cautious  employment  of  wine  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results. — It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark  upon  its  use  in  syncope,  and  other  allied  instances 
of  temporary  defective  action  in  the  heart  and  nervous  functions; 
for  which  any  diffusible  stimulant  may  be  prescribed  as  a  re- 
storative.— As  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  wine  has  been  in  use 
from  very  early  ages;  and,  partaken  of  in  moderation,  is  often 
rather  beneficial  than  injurious  for  the  artificial  state  of  society  in 
which  we  live. 


OXALIDACEtE. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. — The  Wood  Sorrel. 

Decandria  Pentagynia. 

A  pretty  little  plant,  growing  in  shady  places,  as  on  the  edges 

of  our  woods  and  plantations,  and  flowering  early  in  the  summer. 

Its  leaves  are  ternate  and  radical,   the  leaflets  being  inversely 

heart-shaped.     The    solitary   white    flowers    are    placed    at    the 

extremity  of   a   long  radical  scape,   and   are  beautifully  veined 

with  purple. 


Acetosella. 

The  whole  plant  is  officinal,  having  an  agreeable  acidulous 
taste,  depending  on  bin-oxalate  of  potash  contained  in  the  juice. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  rarely  used  now,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  whey  when  boiled  with  milk,  which  con- 
stitutes a  pleasant  refrigerant  drink  in  fever. 


ZYGOPHYLLACE^E. 

Guaiacum  Officinale. — The  Officinal  Guaiacum. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  40ft., 

with    a    crooked   stem   and   knotted   branches.     The   leaves  are 

abruptly  pinnated  and  bi-jugate.    The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  blue 
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colour,  are  clustered  with  long  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves. 

Hab. — The  West  Indian  islands,  especially   St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica. 


Guaiaci  Resina  (Resina). 

Description. — Form,  sometimes  in  oval  tears,  but  mostly  in 
masses  of  varying  size,  containing  chips  of  wood  and  similar 
impurities.  Colour,  greenish-brown  ;  thin  fragments  being  some- 
what translucent.  Consistence,  brittle.  Fracture,  splintery  and 
vitreous.  Odour,  balsamic,  and  becoming  more  obvious  on  pul- 
verization. Taste,  slight,  being  followed  by  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  throat. 

Prep. — The  usual  mode  in  which  the  resin  is  obtained,  is  by 
boring  a  hole  lengthwise  through  a  billet  of  the  wood,  and 
thrusting  one  end  into  a  fire  :  the  heat  drives  out  the  resin, 
which  is  collected  at  the  depending  extremity.  Another  is 
boiling  the  chips  in  salt  and  water,  and  skimming  off  the  resin 
which  rises  to  the  top.  It  is  also  said  to  exude  naturally,  or  from 
wounds  made  in  the  stem. 

Chem.  Comp. — Gum  guaiacum,  when  pure,  consists  of  a 
peculiar  acid  resin  called  guaiacic  acid,  which  is  commonly  mixed 
with  some  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water,  and  impurities. 
Guaiacic  acid  possesses  all  the  chemical  properties  of  ordinary 
resins. — Formula,  C40H23O10. — Probably  guaiacum  resin  contains 
two  isomeric  acids,  distinguished  by  their  different  solubility  in 
ammonia. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  rectified  spirit,  the 
resin  being  precipitated  on  addition  of  water.  Nitric  acid  and 
spirit  of  nitric  ether  change  the  colour  of  the  resin  to  blue  and 
brown. 

Adulteration.— Common  resin  is  an  ordinary  adulteration. 
It  can  be  detected  by  the  odour  evolved  when  heated ;  and,  when 
the  tincture  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  re-dissolved  by  solution 
of  potash,  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali  again  precipitating  it. 

Operation. — Stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  when  not  in- 
creasing the  secretion  of  sweat,  augmenting  that  of  the  urine. 
It  appears  also  to  act  specifically  in  some  degree  upon  the  mucous 
membranes,  lessening  excessive  secretion  from  their  surfaces. 
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Uses. — In  the  cold  form  of  chronic  rheumatism,  where  the  pains 
are  relieved  by  warmth,  gnaiacum  is  a  highly  valuable  remedy; 
but  where  the  opposite  obtains,  and  where  warmth  aggravates 
suffering,  while  the  application  of  cold  allays  it,  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  rather  indicated.  It  is  much  less  useful  in  gout. 
When  excessive  secretions  from  mucous  membranes  are  connected 
with  rheumatic  pains,  we  have  found  guaiacum  highly  serviceable 
in  lessening  them ;  examples  of  this  occur  in  the  case  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  leucorrhoea.  In  dysmenorrhcea  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Dewees  and  Dr.  Locock,  being  especially  fitted 
for  relieving  that  form  of  painful  menstruation  which  accompanies 
a  rheumatic  condition  of  the  system.  It  is  also  believed  to  prove 
serviceable  in  some  chronic  cutaneous  affections. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 5!). 

Off.  Peeps. — Mistura  Guaiaci.  (Guaiacum,  rubbed  with  sugar, 
and  suspended  in  cinnamon  water  by  means  of  mucilage  of 
acacia.)     Dose,  151] — ij. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci.  (Guaiacum  resin  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit.) 
Dose,  fsi— ij. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  Composita.  (Guaiacum  resin  dissolved  in  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia.)     Dose,  £51 — ij. 


Guaiaci  Lignum  (Lignum). 

Description. — It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  billets,  deprived 
of  their  bark,  and  consisting  of  a  greenish-brown  duramen  or 
lieartwood,  and  a  broad  greyish-yellow  alburnum  external  to  it. 
In  the  shops,  however,  it  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  turnings, 
havino-  an  acrid  aromatic  taste. 

o 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  besides  other  ordinary  ingredients, 
'resin  and  bitter  extractive. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — It  is  similar  in  its  mode  of  action  to  the 
resin,  being  stimulant  and  diaphoretic".  It  is  employed  also  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  is  also  supposed  of  service  in  some 
scrofulous,  cutaneous,  and  syphilitic  affections.  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  decoction. 
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KUTACEJE. 

Kuta  Graveolens. — The  Common  Rue. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 

This  shrub,  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  never  arrives  at 
any  considerable  height ;  and  the  stem  is  woody  only  in  its  lower 
part.  The  leaves  are  glaucous  and  compound,  the  terminal  leaflet 
being  obovate.  It  has  yellow  and  corymbose  flowers,  and  the 
whole  plant  possesses  a  powerful  and  most  disagreeable  odour. 


Euta  (Folia). 

Description. — The  leaves  are  known  both  by  their  form  and 
odour;   and  they  have  a  bitter,  acrid,  disagreeable  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Rue  owes  its  activity  to  a  volatile  oil,  besides 
which  it  contains  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  and  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  leaves. — Oil  of  rue,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour,  sp.  gr.  0-837,  and  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  powerful  odour  and  acrid  taste  of  the  herb.- — Formula, 
C28H1403. — Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it. 

Operation. — It  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic  and  emmena- 
gogue,  and,  like  other  powerful  remedies  of  the  same  nature, 
gives  rise,  in  large  doses,  to  symptoms  of  narcotico-acrid  poisoning. 

Use. — It  is  perhaps  less  employed  in  scientific  practice  than 
its  energetic  powers  would  imply.  Injections  of  rue  are,  how- 
ever, highly  serviceable  in  flatulent  colic,  especially  as  occurring 
in  children  and  hysterical  patients;  and  the  emmenagogue  opera- 
tion of  the  remedy  is  said  to  be  equally  powerful. — The  oil  is  the 
most  convenient  form  for  internal  use. 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Rutce.  (Dried  rue,  caraway,  bay- 
berries,  sagapenum,  and  black  pepper,  are  ordered  to  be  rubbed 
into  a  fine  powder,  and  to  be  mixed  with  honey  when  about  to 
be  used.)    Dose,  3] — 5J. 

The  volatile  oil  of  rue  may  be  given  in  doses  of  tt|,iij — v. 


Barosma  Crenata. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
A  small  upright  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves  on  short  petioles; 
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they  are  minutely  cremated  and  glandular  at  tlie  margin,  and  dark 
green  upon  the  upper  surface.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  termi- 
nal, on  short  leafy  branches. 

Hub. — The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  London  College  calls 
this  plant  Diosma  crenata. 


Diosma  (Folia). — Buchu. 

Description. — In  addition  to  the  description  above  given, 
the  leaves  must  be  described  as  having  a  coriaceous  consistence, 
a  strong  odour,  variously  compared  to  pennyroyal,  cumin,  etc., 
and  an  aromatic  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Buchu  contains  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  bitter  ex- 
tractive, and  the  ordinary  constituents  of  leaves.  The  volatile  oil 
is  lighter  than  water,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  plant. 
The  extractive  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  accordingly  contained  in 
the  infusion. 

Oper,  and  Uses. — Stimulant,  tonic,  and  diuretic,  exercising, 
like  pareira  brava,  a  specific  influence  over  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  and  checking  the  excessive  secretion  which  accom- 
panies its  chronic  inflammation,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing 
the  inordinate  irritability  of  the  organ. 

Dose. — Of  the  powdered  leaves,  3j — 5!?. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Diosmce.  (Diosma  macerated  in  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  strained.)     Dose,  ffj — ij  frequently. 


Galipea  Cusparia. 

Diandria  Monogynia. 

Hub. — A  large  tree,  inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical  America. 


Cusparia  {Cortex). 

Description. — Form,  flat  pieces  and  quills,  often  slightly 
bent.  Size,  2  to  8  inches  in  length.  Colour  of  the  epidermis, 
greyish-yellow,  the  surface  being  unequal;  of  the  inner  surface, 
brownish,  separable  into  laminse.  Consistence,  light,  and  easily 
broken.  Fracture,  resinous.  Odour,  peculiar  and  disagreeable. 
Taste,  bitter,  aromatic  and  acrid. 
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Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  and 
a  cry  stalliz  able  substance,  called  Cusparin.  Cusparin  is  little 
soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  etlier  and 
the  volatile  oils.     Its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

Adulteration. — Angustura  bark  has  been  at  various  times 
adulterated  with  the  bark  of  the  strychnos  nux  vomica,  whose 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  well-known  seeds  of  the 
plant. — False  angustura,  as  it  is  termed,  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  true:  1st,  by  its  greater  density,  and  by  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  broken ;  2nd,  by  its  outer  surface  being  covered 
with  a  loose  rust-coloured  layer,  or  having  whitish  and  promi- 
nent spots  variously  scattered  over  it;  3rd,  by  its  greater  bitterness', 
4th,  by  its  inner  surface  not  being  separable  into  laminae,  and  by 
being  changed  to  a  bright  red  colour  on  touching  it  with  nitric 
acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — An-  excellent  aromatic  tonic,  employed 
advantageously  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  etc.  Its  value  is  in 
some  measure  enhanced,  by  its  having  no  tendency  to  confine  the 
bowels. 

Dose. — Of  the  powdered  bark,  grs.  x — gfi 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Cusparice.  (Bruised  cusparia  macerated 
in  boiling  distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  f|i — ij. 


SLMAKUBACEtE. 

Simaruba  Amara. — The  Bitter  Simaruba. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 

Hah. — A  tall  tree,  native  of  Guiana  and  Jamaica. — The 
London  College  admits  the  plant  under  the  name  of  Simaruba 
officinalis. 


Simaruba  (Radicis  cortex). 

Description. — Form,  tough  fibrous  pieces,  folded  lengthwise. 
Size  of  pieces,  several  feet  in  length.  Exterior,  surface  rough  and 
warty.  Colour  of  the  exterior,  greyish-yellow;  of  the  interior, 
pale  yellowish- white.  Taste,  very  bitter.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce 
to  powder  from  its  toughness. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains,    besides  the    ordinary   principles 
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in  the  bark  of  roots,  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  gallic  acid,  and  a  crystal- 
lizable  principle  called  quassine. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — A  simple  tonic,  employed  in  the  same 
cases  as  quassia. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — jfi  of  the  powdered  bark. 

Off.  Peep. — Infusum  Simaruba.  (Bruised  simaruba,  mace- 
rated in  boiling  distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  13 i — ij. 


PlCRiENA   EXCELSA. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — A  tall  tree  growing  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 
islands. 


Quassia  (Lignum). 

Description. — It  is  a  white  wood,  imported  in  the  form  of 
billets,  but  cut  up  into  chips  for  use,  which  become  of  a  yellowish 
colour  on  exposure.     Its  taste  is  extremely  bitter. 

Chem.  Co^ip. — It  contains  a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle 
called  quassine,  which  forms  small  white  prisms,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  less  so  in  water,  and  its  solutions  are  intensely  bitter. 
It  has  no  alkaline  re-action,  and  contains  no  nitrogen;  both  acids 
and  alkalies  augment  its  solubility  in  water. 

Chem.  Eel. — The  infusion  of  quassia  may  be  prescribed  with 
the  salts  of  iron  and  most  other  metallic  remedies,  since  it  con- 
tains no  tannin  or  other  substances  precipitated  by  these  salts. 

Adulteration. — Other  woods  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
quassia  and  detected  by  the  taste. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  simple  tonic,  of  a  highly  valuable  cha- 
racter, especially  in  atonic  dyspepsia^  for  which  we  mostly  prefer  it 
to  other  vegetable  tonics. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  grs.  xxx. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Quassia.  (Quassia  chips  macerated  in 
boiling  distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  fjj — fjiij. 
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KHAMNACE^E. 
EHAMNUS  Catharticus. — The  Purging  Buckthorn. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
This  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  rising  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  having  its  branches  terminated  by  spines.     It  has 
elliptical,  finely-serrated  leaves,  presenting  from  four  to  six  strong- 
lateral  nerves  parallel  with  the  margin.    The  flowers  are  yellowish- 
green,  and  dioecious;  the  calyx  urceolate  and  4-cleft;  the  petals 
rudimentary,  and  the  fruit  a  four-celled  berry. 


Khamnus  (Baccce), 

Description. — Form,  globular.  Size,  that  of  a  pea.  Colour, 
black  and  shining.  Section,  displays  four  seeds,  enveloped  in  a 
green  juicy  parenchyma.  Odour  of  the  juice,  disagreeable.  Taste, 
nauseous,  bitter,  and  rather  acrid. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  juice  of  the  berries  contains  a  bitter  sub- 
stance, which  is  said  to  possess  cathartic  properties. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic,  often 
occasioning  vomiting,  griping  and  thirst  during  its  operation.  It 
is  rarely  prescribed  by  the  practitioner,  though  still  extensively 
used  as  a  domestic  remedy. 

Off.  Prep. —  Syrupus  Rhamni.  (The  fresh  juice  of  the  berries, 
cleared  by  subsidence;  and,  after  boiling  with  ginger  and  all-spice, 
strained,  and  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar.)     Dose,  fjfi — j. 


TEREBINTHACE^. 
Pistacia  Lentiscus. — The  Mastic  Tree. 
Dioecia  Pentandria. 
A  small  evergreen   tree    or   bush,  having    abruptly  pinnated 
leaves,  with  about  eight  leaflets  and  a  winged  petiole.     The  ra- 
cemes of  the  male  flowers  are  amentaceous;  those  of  the  female, 
more  lax.     The  fruit  is  a  single-seeded  drupe. 

Hab. — The  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Mastiche  (Resina). 
Description. — Form,  in  tears,  more  or  less  rounded  or  irre- 
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gular.  Colour,  pale  yellow  and  covered  with  a  whitish  dust  from 
attrition;  translucent.  Consistence,  brittle.  Fracture,  vitreous. 
Odour  and  taste,  agreeable  and  aromatic. 

How  obtained. — Mastic  either  exudes  spontaneously  from  the 
tree,  or  is  obtained  from  transverse  incisions  made  in  the  bark: 
some  hardens  on  the  stem,  and  constitutes  the  finest  mastic  in  tears; 
some  falls  to  the  ground,  and,  gathering  there  a  variety  of  impuri- 
ties, forms  a  commoner  variety. 

Chem.  CoMP. — It  contains  a  volatile  oil  in  small  quantity  and 
two  kinds  of  resin,  both  soluble  in  ether,  but  distinguished  by 
one  being  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  the  latter  is 
peculiar  to  mastic,  and  has  been  called  masticine.  This  resin  has 
the  property  of  becoming  ductile  and  tough  when  warm  and  moist, 
but  is  very  brittle  when  cold. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — It  acts  like  the  turpentines  generally;  but 
is  rarely  administered  internally,  except  by  being  introduced  into 
pills,  with  a  view  to  render  the  operation  of  their  active  ingre- 
dients more  gradual. 


Pistacia  Terebinthus. — The  Turpentine  Pistacia. 
Dicecia  Pentandria. 
In  all  essential  points  this  tree  resembles  the  former,  but  grows 
to  a  considerably  larger  size,  and  the  leaves  have  an  odd  leaflet  at 
the  end. 

Hab. — Syria  and  the  Greek  Archipelago. 


Terebinthina  Chia  (Resina  liquida). 

Description. — Consistence,  that  of  honey.  Colour,  pale  green- 
ish vellow,  with  much  translucency.  Odour,  terebinthinate.  Taste, 
bitterish. 

How  obtained. — Transverse  cuts  are  made  into  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  the  turpentine  is  collected  on  flat  stones  placed 
below  them. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  a  large  quantity  of  resin,  dissolved 
in  a  volatile  oil,  similar  to  the  essential  oil  of  ordinary  turpentine. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  the  turpentines  generally. 
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Khus  Toxicodendron. — The  Poison  Sumach. 
Pentandria  Trigynia. 
A  low  creeping   shrub  with  ternate  leaves,  the  leaflets  being 
angularly  incised  and  pubescent.     It  has  greenish  white  flowers, 
the  males  being  arranged  in  short  close  spikes,  and  the  females  in 
loose  panicles.     The  fruit  is  a  striated  berry. 
Hah. — North  America. 


Toxicodendron  {Folia). 

Description. — The  leaves  are  the  officinal  part.  They  have 
an  astringent  and  acrid  taste  when  fresh. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  principle  which  probably  gives  to  the 
Rhus  Toxicodendron  its  active  properties  is  an  acrid  resin,  of  which 
the  dry  leaves  contain  about  T|- „ths ;  it  contains  also  a  gummy  ex- 
tractive, and  a  principle  which  becomes  black  and  insoluble  when 
exposed  to  the  air  or  oxidizing  agents. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  local  action  of  the  leaves  or  juice  is 
powerfully  irritant,  causing  inflammation  and  blistering  of  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Internally,  small  doses  prove 
stimulant  to  the  spinal  system,  inducing  twitchings  and  pricking 
sensations,  with  return  of  sensibility,  in  parts  affected  with  palsy, 
its  action  in  this  respect  being  similar  to  that  of  strychnia.  It  was 
recommended  in  palsy  by  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  gr.  H — j,  gradually  increased. 


Boswellia  Serrata. — The  Olibanum  Tree. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — A  fine  tree,  inhabiting  Coromandel   and   other  parts   of 


India. 


Olibanum  [Gummi  resina). 

Description. — Form,  roundish  or  oblong  tears.  Colour,  pale 
yellowish ;  translucent  within,  and  powdery  outside.  Consistence, 
brittle.     Odour,  balsamic.     Taste,  acrid  and  bitterish. 

Chem.  Comp. —  It  contains  a  resin,  possessing  properties  similar 
to  other  resinous  acids,  gum  and  volatile  oil. 
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Oeer.  and  Uses. — As  the  turpentines. 
Dose. — sis— j. 


Balsamodendron  Myrrha. — The  Myrrh  Tree. 
Octandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — Gison,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix. 


Myrrha  (Gummi  resina). 

Description  of  the  best  or  Turkey  myrrh.  Form,  in  pieces 
of  irregular  shape,  often  tuberculated.  Size,  mostly  about  that  of 
a  -walnut,  but  occurring  larger  or  smaller.  Colour*,  reddish  brown, 
powdery  on  the  outside.  Consistence,  brittle ;  and  it  feels  greasy 
when  powdered  in  a  mortar.  Fracture,  vitreous.  Odour,  aromatic. 
Taste,  bitter  and  aromatic;  adhering  to  the  teeth  when  chewed. 

How  obtained. — Myrrh  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
bark,  and  is  at  first  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  soft,  altering  as  it 
dries. 

Commerce. — It  is  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  by 
way  of  India. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  resin,  volatile  oil,  gum,  salts,  etc. 
The  resin  constitutes  25  per  cent,  of  the  myrrh;  and  consists  of 
two  acids,  both  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  one  soluble  in  ether,  while 
the  other  is  not.  The  volatile  oil  forms  about  2^-  per  cent.,  and 
imparts  the  odour  to  myrrh,  having  a  flavour  somewhat  like 
camphor. 

Chem.  Eel. — Rubbed  with  water,  the  gum  is  dissolved;  and, 
by  suspending  the  resinous  matter,  forms  a  white  and  opaque 
emulsion.  Alcohol  and  ether  take  up  mostly  the  resin  and  oil, 
which  are  again  thrown  down  by  addition  of  water.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 

Adulteration. — The  finest  kinds  of  myrrh  are  often  mixed 
with  inferior  varieties;  some  of  which  are  known  by  being  in 
small  tears ;  and  others  by  their  darker  colour,  with  weaker  odour 
and  taste.  Some  pieces  of  a  gum-resin,  called  bdellium,  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  myrrh. 

Operation. — It  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  reputed  em- 
menagogue:    it  appears  also  to  possess  the  power  of  lessening 
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excessive  discharges  from  mucous  membranes.  How  far  its  action 
on  the  menstrual  function  extends,  we  are  unable  to  state  from 
any  experience  of  its  use,  except  as  conjoined  with  aloes. 

Uses. — Myrrh  is  rarely  used  as  an  internal  remedy,  except  in 
combination  with  iron  or  aloes;  but,  when  conjoined  with  these, 
proves  very  serviceable  in  atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  as  also  in  the  anaemic  form  of  amenorrhea.  It  is  often 
employed  as  a  gargle,  in  ulcerated  and  sloughing  states  of  the 
throat.  It  appears  useful  also  in  lessening  chronic  discharges 
from  the  urethral  and  pulmonary  mucous  membranes. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — $8. 

Off.  Peep. — Tinctura  Myrrhce.  (Powdered  myrrh  macerated 
in  rectified  spirit,  and  strained.)     Dose,  fgf?— ij. 

Besides  the  above,  myrrh  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
following  Off.  Preps. 

Decocti  Aloe's  Comp.  Mistura  Ferri  Comp. 

Pilule  Aloes  cum  Myrrhd.  Pilulce  Ferri  Comp. 

Pilulce  Rhei  Comp.  Pilulce  Galbani  Comp. 


Amtris  Elemifera. 

Octandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  the  source  which  the  London  College  assumes  for  the 
Elemi,  following  Linnaeus  in  this  respect..  The  actual  source  of 
the  drug,  however,  is  very  doubtful. 


Elemi  (Resina). 

Description. — Several  resins  have,  at  various  times,  been 
passed  under  the  name  of  Elemi,  which  differ  from  one  another  in 
many  respects.  The  several  varieties  have  a  more  or  less  yellow 
tint  and  some  translucency,  with  a  strong  terebinthinate  odour, 
mixed  with  that  of  fennel,  and  a  corresponding  bitter,  aromatic 
taste. 

Commerce. — Dr.  Pereira  considers  that  all  the  elemi  at  present 
in  English  commerce  comes  from  Holland.  Brazil,  the  Levant, 
and  Calcutta,  have  at  different  times  been  its  source. 

Chem.  Comp. — Similar  to  the  turpentines  containing  volatile 
oil,  resins,  etc. 
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Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  the  turpentines.  It  is  only  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  unguentum  elemi,  and  might  be 
advantageously  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Off.  Prep. —  Unguentum  Elemi.  (Elemi  and  suet  are  melted 
together;  and  being  mixed  with  common  turpentine  and  olive 
oil,  the  whole  is  pressed  through  linen.)     A  stimulant  ointment. 


LEGUMINOSjE. 


Div.  I. — Papilionace^e. 


Myrospermum  Peruiferum. — The  Quinquina. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 
Hob. — A  fine  tall  tree,  inhabiting  Peru,  Columbia,  and  Mexico. 


Balsamum  Peruvianum  (Balsamum  liquidum). 

Description. — Form,  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  treacle. 
Colour,  opaque  and  dark  reddish-brown.  Odour,  agreeable  and 
balsamic.      Taste,  bitter,  aromatic,  and  acrid. 

Prep. — This,  which  is  the  commonest  variety  of  Peruvian 
balsam,  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  and  young 
branches  of  the  tree  in  water.  Other  kinds  are  stated  to  be  pro- 
cured from  incisions  into  the  bark. 

Commercial  Source. — Valparaiso,  Lima,  and  other  places 
on  the  Peruvian  coast. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  a  resin,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
acids,  dissolved  in  an  oily  matter,  and  also  a  little  free  cinnamic  acid. 
— The  oily  matter,  or  oil  of  balsam  of  Peru,  has  been  called  cin- 
nameine,  having  the  probable  formula  C144H65O20.  It  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  cinnamic  acid,  united  to  a  substance  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  glycerine  found  in  common  fats,  and  is  called 
Peruvine  (C18H1202).  The  resins  contained  in  the  balsam  are 
formed  by  some  alteration  in  the  elements  of  the  cinnameine, 
which  takes  place  on  keeping. — For  cinnamic  acid,  see  Cinnamon. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  the  balsams  generally,  being 
stimulant  and  expectorant,  and  diminishing  excessive  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membranes.     Its  principal  employment  is  as  an 

p 
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addition  to  expectorant  mixtures,  when  the  bronchial  secretion  is 
excessively  abundant. 

Dose. — f^il — j,  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  or 
yolk  of  egg. 


Balsamum  Tolutanum  (Balsamum  concretum). 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  balsam  is  yielded  by  the  same 
tree  as  the  preceding,  although  referred  by  some  writers  to  a 
separate  species,  the  myrospermum  toluiferum. 

Description. — Form,  soft  and  tenacious  when  newly  imported, 
but  becoming  hard  and  resinous  when  kept.  Colour,  pale  yellowish 
red.  Odour,  fragrant  and  balsamic.  Taste,  sweet,  agreeable,  and 
aromatic. 

Prep. — It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark,  the 
liquid  balsam  concreting  in  the  vessels  into  which  it  is  received. 

Commercial  Source. — It  arrives  here  by  way  of  New  York 
or  Jamaica,  sometimes  from  Carthagena. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  the  same  ingredients  as  balsam  of 
Peru,  the  proportion  of  resin  merely  being  greater. 

Oper.  and  Uses.— As  the  balsam  of  Peru. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 3ft. 

Off.  Preps. — Tinctura  Balsami  Tolutani.  (Balsam  of  Tolu  dis- 
solved in  rectified  spirit  and  strained.)  Dose,  £${1 — ij.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  water  by  means  of  mucilage. 

Syrupus  Tolutanus.  (A  strained  decoction  of  the  balsam,  made 
into  a  syrup  with  sugar.)     Dose,  f3J — f^fi 


Cytisus  Scoparius. — The  Broom. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. 

A  very  common  indigenous  shrub,  having  long  straight 
branches,  angular  and  very  flexible,  with  small  trifoliate  leaves 
upon  them.  Its  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  and  axillary,  with  a 
two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  lip  being  entire,  the  lower  three- 
toothed. 


Scoparius  (Cacumina  recentia). 
Description. — The  green  tops  are  the  officinal  part  of  the 
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plant.  They  emit  a  peculiar  odour  when  bruised,  and  possess  a 
bitter  disagreeable  taste. 

Ghem.  COMP. — When  burned,  broom-tops  leave  about  6  per 
cent,  of  ash,  the  most  important  part  of  which  is  the  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  fresh  plant  gives  indication  of  tannin  and  a  volatile  oil. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  diuretic,  whose  powers  have  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  We  have  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  activity,  so  far  as  we  have  employed 
it;  looking  upon  it  as  a  valuable  remedy  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsical  affections.  Large  quantities 
prove  purgative  and  emetic. 

Ope.  Preps. — Infusum  Scopa?ii.  (An  ounce  of  scoparium,  ma- 
cerated in  a  pint  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  strained.)  Dose, 
f^ij — iij,  frequently. 

Decoct  um  Scoparii  Compositum.  (Scoparium,  juniper  fruit,  and 
taraxacum,  boiled  down  in  distilled  water,  and  strained.)  Dose, 
foj— ij-  

Gltcyrrhiza  Glabra. — The  Liquorice. 
Diadelphia  Decandria. 
An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  striated  stem  and  alternate 
leaves  without  stipulas.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnated,  and 
the  leaflets  slightly  stalked,  ovate,  and  blunt.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  axillary  racemes,  and  are  of  a  purplish  colour:  the 
legume  is  ovate  and  compressed. 


Gltcyrrhiza  {Radix  recens). 

Description. — Liquorice  root  is  in  the  form  of  long  cylin- 
drical pieces,  of  a  dirty  brown  colour  on  the  surface,  but  yellow  on 
the  section.     Its  taste  is  sweet,  and  its  odour  faint  and  earthy. 

Source. — The  best  is  grown  in  this  country,  that  imported 
from  the  continent  being  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  starch,  an  wwfermentable  sugar, 
called  glycyrrhizine,  a  neutral  crystallizable  principle,  called 
asparagine  or  altheine,  an  acrid  resinous  matter,  with  woody 
fibre,  etc. 

Oper.  AND  Uses. — Demulcent,  when  employed  in  the  form  of 
decoction  or  extract,  and  commonly  employed  in  ordinary  catarrh. 
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The  extract  is  used  sometimes  as  a  medium  for  administering 
other  remedies  in  the  form  of  pills. 

Off.  Prep. — Extr  actum  GlycyrrMzce.  (Prepared  as  extract  of 
gentian.)  It  is  imported  under  the  name  of  Spanish  or  Solazzi 
juice. 


Astragalus  Verus. — The  Milk  Vetch. 
Diadelphia  Decandria. 
A  small  shrub,  having  its  branches  covered  with  imbricated 
scales,  and  bearing  spines,  the  remains  of  former  petioles.  Each 
leaf  has  eight  or  nine  pairs  of  linear  hispid  leaflets;  and  the 
flowers  are  yellow  and  papilionaceous,  clustered  two  to  five 
together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Hab. — Persia.  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor. 


Tragacantha  (Succus  concretus). 

Description. — Form,  usually  in  flat  thin  pieces  or  flakes,  with 
elevations  arranged  concentrically.  Colour,  white  or  pale  greyish 
yellow,  and  translucent.  Consistence,  tough,  and  difficult  to  pul- 
verize, unless  in  a  heated  mortar.      Taste,  insipid. 

How  OBTAINED. — Tragacanth  is  a  spontaneous  exudation, 
occurring  when  the  plant  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  and  only 
during  the  night. 

Commercial  Source. — The  Levant, 

Chem.  Comp. —  A  compound  of  two  kinds  of  gum  :  one  almost 
identical  in  its  properties  with  common  gum-arabic,  and  hence 
called  arabine ;  the  other,  termed  bassorine,  from  being  similar  to 
that  from  gum-bassora,  is  not  dissolved  by  water,  but  swells  up 
into  a  mucilaginous  mass. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Tragacanth  is  demulcent,  and  merely  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Dose. — 3^ — ij. 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis  Tragacanthce  Compositus.  (Powdered  tra- 
gacanth, gum-arabic,  starch,  and  sugar,  rubbed  together  into  a 
powder.)     Merely  a  vehicle,  like  simple  tragacanth.     Dose,  5ft — j. 
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Mucuna  PRUR1ENS. — The  Cow-huge. 
Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Hab. — The  West  Indies. 


Mucuna  (Leguminum  pubes). 

Description  of  the  Pods. — Form,  that  of  an  italic  /.  Size, 
about  four  inches  in  length.  Colour,  brownish:  the  exterior  is 
thickly  set  with  strong  brown  bristly  hairs,  serrated  towards  the 
point.     It  is  the  latter  which  are  officinal. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Applied  to  the  skin,  the  hairs  give  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  irritation  and  intolerable  itching,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  heat  or  redness.  They  are  administered  internally, 
as  a  remedy  for  intestinal  worms,  especially  the  ascaris  lumbricoides. 
Their  action  is  supposed  to  be  mechanical,  piercing  and  torment- 
ing them. 

Administration. — The  hairs  are  scraped  off  the  pods  into 
syrup  or  treacle,  so  as  to  make  them  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 
The  dose  of  this  electuary  for  an  adult  would  be  a  table-spoonful, 
and  for  a  child  a  tea-spoonful,  twice  a  day.  An  active  cathartic 
should  be  given  subsequently,  in  order  to  bring  away  the  worms. 


Pterocarpus  Santalinus. — The  Sandal- Wood  Tree. 
Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Hab. — Coromandel  and  Ceylon. 


Pterocarpus  (Lignum) . 

Description. — It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  heavy  billets, 
which  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour  externally,  but  blood-red  in- 
ternally. It  has  very  little  taste  or  odour.  It  yields  up  a  red 
colouring  matter  to  alcohol,  but  not  to  water,  unless  on  addition 
of  an  alkali. 

Use. — It  is  merely  employed  as  a  colouring  ingredient,  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  the  tinctura  lavandulae  composita. 
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Pterocarpus  Erinaceus. — The  Hedgehog  Pterocarpus. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Hab.—A  middle-sized  tree,  growing  near  St.  Mary's,  on  the 
Gambia. 


Kino  (Extractum). 

Description. — Form,  small  angular  masses.  Colour,  dark 
brownish-black,  glistening  and  opaque  ;  thin  layers,  however,  are 
transparent,  and  ruby-red  by  transmitted  light.  Consistence,  very 
brittle  and  friable.  Taste,  very  astringent  and  slightly  bitter,  ad- 
hering to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  and  tinging  the  saliva  blood-red. 

Varieties. — The  above  description  refers  to  the  African  kino, 
the  most  common  variety  of  the  drug  found  in  English  commerce, 
and  yielded  by  the  tree  to  which  the  London  Coll.  refers  it :  but 
other  kinds  of  kino  are  admitted,  the  produce  of  other  plants,  as 
follows: — 1.  The  Dhak-tree  kino,  obtained  from  the  Butea  fron- 
dosa,  considered,  by  Dr.  Christison.  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
African,  .which  it  closely  resembles  in  appearance.  2.  The  Botany 
Bay  kino,  obtained  from  the  Eucalyptus  resinifera,  a  tall  tree, 
growing  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  occurs  in  larger  pieces  than 
the  two  former,  and  is  more  bitter,  but  less  astringent.  3.  The  East 
Indian  kino,  obtained  from  the  Nauclea  Gambir.  It  occurs  in 
small  pieces,  like  a  broken  down  extract,  which  are  at  first  bitter, 
but  leave  a  sweet  taste  upon  the  palate. 

Extraction. — African  kino,  as  well  as  the  next  two  varieties, 
are  exudations  from  incisions  made  into  the  stem  and  branches  of 
the  trees;  the  East  Indian  is  an  extract.  The  London  Coll.,  then, 
is  in  error  in  stating  commercial  kino  to  be  an  extract. 

Chem.  Comp. — Kino  contains  tannin,  a  principle  called  catechin, 
and  found  also  in  catechu,  gum,  extractive,  etc. — Catechin,  see  ca- 
techu. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  a  powerful  astringent,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  diarrhoea.  We  may  here  remark  with  respect  to  astrin- 
gents in  this  affection,  that  their  use  is,  perhaps,  less  frequently 
required  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  Some  forms  of  diarrhoea 
arise  from  previous  intestinal  accumulation,  or  from  irritating 
ingesta ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  their  use  may  not  be  called  for 
at  all,   or  only  after  these  matters  have  been  expelled  from  the 
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canal.  In  the  more  inflammatory  varieties,  again,  where  the 
stools  are  slimy  and  accompanied  with  straining,  leeches  to  the 
anus  most  quickly  relieve  the  patient.  It  is  where  a  flux 
appears  to  be  kept  up  by  an  atonic  condition  of  the  intestinal 
vessels,  that  astringents  are  most  useful  in  its  removal.  Kino  has 
been  recommended  also  in  pijrosis.  In  relaxation  of  the  uvula  it  is 
an  excellent  remedy,  either  used  as  a  gargle  or  allowed  to  dissolve 
slowly  in  the  mouth. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 5C 

Off.  Peeps. — Tinctura  Kino.  (Powdered  kino,  macerated  in 
rectified  spirit  and  strained.)  The  alcohol  dissolves  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  drug;  but  when  the  Botany  Bay  kino  has  been 
used,  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  jelly  on  keeping.     Dose,  f~5J — ij. 

Ptdvis  Kino  Compositus.  (Kino,  cinnamon,  and  opium,  rubbed 
to  a  fine  powder  and  mixed.)     Dose,  grs.  x — xx. 


Div.  II. — Mimose^e. 


Acacia. — Species  of  Acacia,  yielding  Gum. 
Polygamia  Moncecia. 

Hab. — Senegal,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India. 


Acacia  (Gum?ni). 

Description. — There  are  several  kinds  of  gum  produced  from 
the  genus  acacia ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  species  yield 
different  varieties.  The  officinal  gum  is  the  gum-arabic  or  Turkey 
gum.  Form,  in  tears  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  or  broken  portions 
of  them.  Colour,  white  or  yellowish,  fissured  a  great  deal  all  over 
the  surface,  transparent  in  small  fragments.  Consistence,  hard  and 
brittle.  Fracture,  vitreous.  Odour,  none  or  acid.  Taste,  insipid 
and  viscid  in  the  mouth. 

Other  Varieties. — There  are  other  gums  produced  by  spe- 
cies of  acacia.  1 .  Gum-senegal.  This  is  in  much  larger  tears  than 
the  preceding,  often  containing  a  cavity  in  their  interior ;  it  is  less 
brittle  and  of  a  darker  colour.  2.  Barbary  gum.  This  contains 
many  impurities,  and  is  less  transparent  than  the  other  varieties, 
with  a  faint  tint  of  green.     It  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  water. 
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3.  East  Indian  gum.    Some  of  this  gum  is  very  similar  to  gum- 
arabic,  while  other  specimens  are  stated  to  be  red  or  brown. 

How  OBTAINED. — Gum  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  trees  which  yield  it,  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  appear  in  the  most  unhealthy  condition. 

Commercial  Source. — Gum  is  imported  from  the  Levant, 
Barbary,  and  Senegal,  as  well  as  from  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Cape. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Rel. — At  a  heat  of  100°  Fahr.  it  loses  17 
per  cent,  of  water,  which,  however,  is  not  in  chem.  combination 
with  it.  It  yields  on  combustion  3  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  gum, 
termed  arabine,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water,  forming  a  mucilage,  in  which  di-acetate  of  lead  forms  a 
white  precipitate. — Its  formula  is  C12  Hn  On. — The  chief  consti- 
tuents of  the  ash  are  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  lime.  Nitric 
acid  converts  arabine  into  mucic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Gum  is  demulcent,  and  either  used  in  the 
form  of  mucilage,  or  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  for  the 
purpose  of  sheathing  the  fauces  and  allaying  the  tickling  cough  of 
catarrh  and  bronchitis.  It  is  used  also  like  other  demulcents  in 
irritations  of  other  mucous  membranes,  as  of  the  alimentary  and 
urinary  canals.  It  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  tragacanth, 
to  suspend  insoluble  matters  in  mixtures.  From  some  observations 
lately  made  in  University  College  Hospital,  by  Professor  Graham, 
it  would  appear  that  gum  may  be  employed  as  an  article  of  diet 
for  diabetic  patients,  without  risk  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  discharged  in  their  urine.  This  is  not  what 
would  a  priori  have  been  expected,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
valuable  fact  to  be  made  aware  of. 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Acacia.  (Acacia  dissolved  in  boiling 
water.) 

Dose.— fsj— ij. 


Acacia  Catechu. — The  Catechu  Acacia. 
Polygamia  Moncecia. 
Hob. — The  East  Indies. 
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Catechu  (Ligni  extractum). 

Description. — There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  catechu,  the 
pale,  in  square  cakes,  aud  the  brown,  in  more  or  less  rounded  balls. 
Var.  1.  Pale  Catechu.  Form,  in  square  cakes.  Colour,  pale  red- 
dish-brown, but  greyish  yellow  internally.  Consistence,  light  and 
friable.  Fracture,  dull  and  earthy.  Taste,  astringent  and  bitter, 
leaving  a  sweet  taste  upon  the  palate.  Var.  2.  Brown  Catechu. 
Form,  in  irregular  balls.  Colour,  a  dark  chocolate.  Consistence, 
less  friable  than  the  pale  variety.  Fracture,  resinous.  Taste,  less 
bitter,  and  leaving  more  sweetness  upon  the  palate. 

How  obtained. — The  inner  wood  of  the  tree  is  cut  into  chips, 
which,  being  put  into  earthen  pots,  are  covered  with  water  and 
boiled.  When  a  considerable  portion  has  boiled  away,  the  liquor 
is  strained,  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence  in  another  pot,  and 
poured  into  square  moulds  of  clay. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  cate- 
chin,  mucilage,  and  impurities. — Catechin,  called  also  catechuic 
acid,  is  a  white  uncrystallizable  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  very  slightly  so  in  water.  Its  formula  is  C15H606, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  an  alkali,  it  is  readily 
decomposed  and  we  have  japonic  and  rubinic  acids  formed. 

Chem.  Eel. — Alcohol  is  a  better  solvent  for  catechu  than 
water,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  latter.  Its 
solutions  redden  litmus.  They  are  precipitated  by  substances  which 
throw  down  tannin,  and  also  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
alum  and  acetate  of  lead. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  valuable  astringent,  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  kino.  "  In  dyspepsia  attended  with  relaxed  bowels," 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  "  knows  no  better  remedy." 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 5J. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Catechu  Compositum.  (Powdered  catechu 
and  bruised  cinnamon  macerated  in  boiling  distilled  water  and 
strained.)     Dose,  15J — ij. 

Tinctura  Catechu.  (Catechu  and  bruised  cinnamon  macerated 
in  proof  spirit  and  strained.)     Dose,  fjj — ij. 
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Div.  III. — CcesalpinEjE. 


Hcematoxylon  Campechianum. — The  Common  Log-wood. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 

Hab. — A  tree  growing  at  Campeachy,  as  well  as  in  Jamaica 
and  other  West  India  Islands. 


Hcematoxylum  (Lignum). 

Description. — The  heart-wood  is  the  officinal  part.  It  is  im- 
ported in  billets  which  are  cnt  into  chips  for  use.  It  is  of  a  dark 
cherry-red  colour,  with  a  feeble  odour,  and  sweetish  astringent 
taste. 

Commercial  Source. — Campeachy,  Honduras  and  Jamaica. 

Chem.  Comp. — Besides  the  constituents  of  all  woods,  logwood 
contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  resinous  substance,  a  principle  called 
hcematine  or  haimatoxyline,  to  which  its  colour  is  due,  tannin,  a 
nitrogenized  substance  analogous  to  gluten,  free  acetic  acid,  and 
various  salts. — H&matoxyline  is  a  crystallizable  principle  occurring 
in  reddish  yellow  scales,  little  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  It  contains  nitrogen.  It  is  much  used  as  a  dye ; 
but  is  deprived  of  colour  by  de-oxidizing  agents. 

Chem.  Eel. — Decoction  of  logwood  is  deepened  in  colour  by 
alkalies,  while  the  mineral  acids  slightly  precipitate  it,  as  do  sub- 
stances which  throw  down  tannin. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  possesses  astringent  properties,  which 
render  it  serviceable  in  intestinal  fluxes.  Its  red  colouring  matter 
being  absorbed,  appears  in  the  urine,  rendering  it  of  a  purplish  red. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction. 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Hcematoxyli.  (Prep,  as  ext.  gentianse.) 
Dose,  grs.  x — 3$. 

Tamarindus  Indica. — The  Tamarind  Tree. 
Monadelphia  Triandria. 
Hab. — East  and  West  Indies,  Arabia  and  Egypt. 
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Tamakindus  (Leguminis  pidpa). 

Description  of  the  Pod. — It  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  garden  bean,  and  consists  of  a  brittle  husk,  containing  from  1 
to  4,  or  more  hard  seeds,  and  an  intermediate  pulpy  sarco-carp, 
traversed  by  ligneous  fibrils.  It  is  this  pulp  which  is  officinal, 
having  a  sweet  and  acidulous  taste. 

PRESERVATION. — The  East  Indian  tamarinds  are  sent  to  this 
country  merely  dried,  and  the  legumes  are  longer  than  those  from 
the  West  Indies.  The  latter  are  imported  preserved  in  syrup, 
the  epicarp  having  been  previously  removed. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  pulp  of  the  tamarind  contains  sugar  and 
gum  v^ith  pectic,  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids,  bi-tartrate  of  potash, 
vegetable  fibre  and  water. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Tamarinds  are  moderately  laxative,  and 
are  often  combined  with  senna,  as  in  the  confectio  senna?,  or  with 
a  neutral  salt.  When  infused  in  water,  they  form  an  agreeable 
refrigerant  drink  for  fever  patients. 


Cassia. — Species  of  Cassia  yielding  Senna. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 
SPECIE'S  yielding  Senna. — Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  with  respect  to  those  species  of  the  genus  cassia  which 
afford  the  several  varieties  of  commercial  senna.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  including  the  C.  obtusata  in  the  species  C.  obovata,  the 
following  enumeration  is  that  of  Dr.  Christison,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  as  the  most  correct. 

1.  Cassia    lanceolata.     Hab. — Northern    Africa,    / 
especially  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia. — Leaflet,  oblong  and 
acute  or  obtuse. 


2.  Cassiaacutifolia.  Hab. — Arabia  Felix. — Leaflet, 
larger,  narrower,  and  more  pointed  than  the  last,  as  well 
as  thinner  and  more  flexible. 
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3.  Cassia  elongata.  Hab. — The  borders 
the  Eed  Sea;  naturalized  in  India. — Leaflet, 
long  and  comparatively  narrower  than  the  two 
preceding.  Its  length  varies,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether the  longest  leaf  found  in  commercial 
senna. 


4.  Cassia  obovata.  Hab. — Egypt,  Nu- 
bia, and  Northern  Africa  ;  naturalized  in 
India,  Italy,  and  Provence. — Leaflet,  ob ovate 
and  mucronate. 


The  leaves  of  the  three  first  species  are  very  closely  allied,  some 
persons  considering  the  C.  elongata  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the 
C.  acutifolia. 

The  London  Coll.  recognizes  only  the  C.  lanceolata  and 
the  C.  obovata. 


Senna  {Folia). 

Description. — Form,  the  leaflets  of  senna  vary  in  shape  with 
the  species  yielding  them,  but  all  agree  in  being  unequal  at  the 
base.  Colour,  more  or  less  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  green. 
Odour,  peculiar  and  not  disagreeable.  Taste,  nauseous  and 
mucilaginous. 

Varieties. — There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  senna  in 
English  commerce,  the  Alexandrian,  Tripoli,  and  East  Indian, 
of  which  the  last  is  by  far  the  purest  and  most  valuable. 

1.  Alexandrian  Senna. — Imported  from  Alexandria.  It  is 
collected  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  conveyed  to  the  grand 
depot   at    Boulac,   where    it  undergoes    adulteration,   under   the 
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superintendence  of  the  Egyptian  government.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  leaflets  of  C.  lanceolata,  with  a  few  of  the  C.  obo- 
rata.  The  C.  acutifolia  leaflets  are  rarely  discoverable  in  it  now. 
— This  kind  always  presents  a  more  or  less  broken  appearance,  and 
contains  stalks,  pods,  and  flowers. 

2.  Tripoli  Senna. — Imported  from  Tripoli.  It  consists, 
chiefly  like  the  last,  of  C.  lanceolata,  but  few  of  the  obovata  being 
discoverable. — It  resembles  the  Alexandrian  also  very  much  in  its 
general  appearance,  but  the  leaflets  are  smaller,  more  broken,  and 
contain  more  stalks. 

3.  East  Indian  Senna. — The  finest  kind  is  known  as  Tin- 
nivelly  senna,  and  is  carefully  cultivated  for  the  British  market. 
It  is  imported  from  Madras.  It  consists  entirely  of  the  leaflets  of 
C.  elongata,  which  are  quite  entire  and  often  very  long. 

Adulterations. — The  East  Indian  senna  is  never  adulterated ; 
and  of  the  other  two  kinds,  the  adulteration  practised  upon  the 
Alexandrian  is  far  the  most  extensive.  Both  this  and  the  Tripoli 
contain  various  kinds  of  impurities,  as  stalks,  pods^  stones,  and 
dirt;  but  other  leaves  and  fruits,  not  of  the  genus  cassia  at  all,  are 
purposely  mixed  with  the  Alexandrian.  Those  found  in  the 
senna  sent  to  England  belong  to  the  cynanchum  argel,  a  plant  of 
the  Xat.  Ord.  Apocynacese,  and  to  the  tephrosia  apollinea,  another 
leguminous  species.     They  may  be  described  as  follows: — 


1.  Cynanchum  argel. — Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  equal 
at  the  base,  having  no  lateral  nerves  on  the  under  disk,  of 
a  pale  colour,  thicker,  tougher,  and  more  coriaceous  than 
those  of  the  cassia ;  intensely  bitter  and  griping  violently. 


2.   Tephrosia   apollinea. — Obovate-oblong    and 

//    marginate  leaves,  with  parallel  transverse  veins, 

and  silky  on  the  under  side.     The  pods  are  long 


narrow  and  6  to  7-seeded. 
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The  leaves  of  the  colutea  arborescens  and  coriaria  myrtifolia, 
though  common  on  the  Continent,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Alexandrian  senna  of  the  English  trade.  When  all  impurities 
are  removed,  it  passes  under  the  denomination  of  picked 
senna. 

Chem.  Comp. — Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  leaves, 
senna  contains  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  a  yellow  colouring 
principle  containing  nitrogen,  cathartine,  albumen,  and  some  salts. — 
Cat har tine  is  a  neutral  body  containing  no  nitrogen,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  yellowish-red  colour.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Subacetate  of  lead  pre- 
cipitates it  of  a  clear  yellow.  It  produces,  in  a  high  degree,  all 
the  effects  of  senna. 

Chem.  Eel. — Water,  at  96°,  takes  up  all  the  active  part  of 
senna.  When  boiled,  its  volatile  oil  is  dissipated,  and  the  solution 
acquires  a  tendency  to  gripe. 

Operation. — Senna  is  cathartic,  sometimes  giving  rise  to 
sickness,  and  griping  a  little  during  its  operation.  It  appears  to 
act,  both  by  augmenting  the  peristaltic  movements,  and  favouring 
the  flow  of  the  intestinal  secretions.  It  is  said  to  determine  like 
aloes,  but  less  powerfully,  to  the  pelvic  organs. 

Uses. — In  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  gripe,  senna  is  rarely 
administered  alone.  Combined  with  neutral  salts,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  or  tartrate  of  soda,  it  forms  a  useful  purgative 
in  most  cases  of  constipated  bowels,  and  is  the  aperient  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases.  It  should  not  be  used,  however,  in  inflammatory  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  where  its  irritant  operation  would  prove 
injurious.  Dr.  Todd  recommends  senna  as  the  best  purgative,  in 
the  atonic  form  of  duodenal  dyspepsia.  (Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med. 
art.  Indigestion.) 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Senna  Compositum.  (Senna  and  sliced 
ginger  macerated  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  strained.)  When 
the  infusion  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  the  cathartine  under- 
goes decomposition;  and  the  infusion  no  longer  purges,  but  merely 
gripes.  It  should  not  be  made  with  boiling  water,  as  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  directs,  but  with  cold  or  merely  warm  water,  as  it 
is  then  less  liable  to  gripe.  Dr.  Paris  states,  that  the  nauseous 
taste  of  it  may  be  covered  by  an  infusion  of  bohea  tea :  but  it  is 
not  disagreeable  to  many  persons,  and  is  certainly  less  unpalatable 
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when  taken  on  first  waking  in  the  morning.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson 
considers  the  purgative  property  to  be  increased  by  combination 
with  mistura  camphorse,  or  decoction  of  guaiacnm.  Magnesia, 
rhubarb,  or  carbonated  alkalies,  as  destroying  its  active  powers, 
should  not  be  prescribed  with  it.     Dose,  15 f] — iij. 

Tinctura  Senna  Composita.  (Senna,  bruised  caraway,  and  car- 
damom seeds,  with  some  raisins,  macerated  in  proof  spirit,  and 
strained.)     Dose,  f*5ii — fjf],  added  to  purgative  mixtures. 

Confectio  Senna.  (Water  in  which  figs  and  liquorice  have  been 
boiled  down,  is  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar,  and  then  mixed 
with  cassia  pulp,  tamarind  pulp,  and  prunes;  after  which,  coriander 
and  senna,  finely  powdered,  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  mixed 
together.)  Various  adulterations  are  said  to  be  practised  upon 
this  preparation,  in  which  jalap  often  takes  a  share.  It  is  a 
useful  laxative,  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  piles  and  habitual 
constipation.     Dose,  5J — iv. 

Syrupus  Senna.  (Senna  and  fennel  are  macerated  in  boiling 
water;  and  the  infusion,  being  strained,  is  mixed  with  manna  and 
sugar,  and  boiled  to  a  proper  thickness.)  A  laxative  for  children, 
to  whom  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  f^j — iij. 


Cassia  Fistula. — The  Purging  Cassia. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — East  and  West  Indies,  China,  and  South  America. 


Cassia  (Leguminum  pulpa). 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — A  long  black  cylindrical  pod, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length, 
slightly  curved,  and  having  two  longitudinal  furrows  at  the  sutures 
of  the  valves.  Internally,  it  is  divided  into  a  great  many  com- 
partments, by  thin  transverse  septa,  each  containing  a  single  seed 
enveloped  in  a  blackish  soft  pulp.  The  best  pods  are  the  heaviest; 
and  they  should  not  rattle  when  shaken. 

Preparation  of  the  Pulp. — The  pulp  is  the  officinal  part ;  and 
to  obtain  it,  the  pods  are  to  be  bruised,  the  pulp  dissolved  out 
with  boiling  water;  and  the  solution,  after  straining,  to  be  eva- 
porated to  a  due  consistence.     It  has  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste. 
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Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  a  mild  purgative  or  laxative,  accord- 
ing to  the  dose,  often  griping,  however,  and  giving  rise  to  flatu- 
lence during  its  operation.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  given,  unless  in 
combination  with  other  remedies  of  the  same  class.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  confectio  senna?,  and  of  another  confection 
which  bears  its  name. 

Dose. — 3J — fij,  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Cassia.  (Cassia  pulp,  tamarind  pulp, 
and  manna,  are  mixed  with  syrup  of  rose,  and  evaporated  to  the 
proper  consistence.)     Dose,  3ij — 3j. 


Copaifera. — Various  species  yielding  Copaiba. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 

Species  yielding  Copaiba. — It  appears,  as  the  result  of 
researches  made  upon  this  point,  that  the  whole  of  the  genus 
copaifera,  is  capable  of  affording  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  although 
some  species  are  of  finer  quality  than  others.  Those  from  which 
the  copaiba  found  in  the  British  trade  is  obtained,  are  the 
following : — 

C.  Jacquini,  formerly  called  officinalis,  inhabits  Venezuela  and 
the  West  Indian  islands,  and  is  the  only  tree  which  affords  the 
West  Indian  copaiba. 

C.  multijuga  and 

C.  Martii,  both  found  in  Para, 

C.  GUIANENSIS,  in  Guiana, 

C.  Langsdorfii  and 

C.  CORIACEA,  both  in  Santa  Paulo,  J 

The  London  College  thus  very  much  limits  the  source,  by  con- 
fining it  to  the  C  Langsdorfii. 


All  yield  the  fine  Brazilian 
copaiba. 


Copaiba  (Resina  liquidd). 

Description. — A  transparent  liquid,  about  the  consistence  of 
olive  oil.  Colour,  a  pale  wine  yellow.  Odour,  peculiar.  Taste, 
aromatic  and  somewhat  acrid.  This  refers  to  the  Brazilian  copaiba, 
which  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  West  Indian  is  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  less  transparent,  thicker,  and  of  a  more  nauseous 
flavour. 
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How  obtained. — Deep  incisions  are  made  into  the  stem 
during  the  wet  season  or  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  balsam 
exudes  in  very  great  abundance.  Sometimes  this  operation  is 
repeated  twice  in  a  year. 

Commercial  Source.  —  Principally  Para  and  Maranham. 
Sometimes  it  comes  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  occasionally  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists,  when  fresh,  of  about  40  per  cent, 
of  volatile  oil,  and  50  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  brittle  resin,  with  1 
per  cent,  of  a  brown  oily  resin;  but  these  proportions  vary  by 
keeping,  the  oil  becoming  less,  and  the  resins,  especially  the  latter, 
increasing  in  quantity. — The  volatile  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
has  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  balsam.  It  is  isomeric  with  oil  of 
lemons,  its  formula  being  C10  H8. — The  yellow  resin  has  the  com- 
mon acid  properties  of  resins,  and  a  similar  composition  (C40  H32 
04).  The  brown  resin  appears  to  be  formed  by  some  alteration  of 
the  volatile  oil. 

Adulterations. — Copaiba  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  oil 
of  turpentine  and  fixed  oils,  especially  castor  oil.  The  former  is 
recognized  by  its  odour  being  evolved  on  heating  a  small  portion ; 
and  the  fixed  oils  by  heating  a  little  of  the  balsam  on  paper,  when 
a  resinous  spot  will  be  occasioned,  surrounded,  if  thus  sophisti- 
cated, with  an  oily  stain. 

Operation. — It  acts  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  turpen- 
tines. Taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves  stimulant  both  locally 
and  generally,  and  sometimes  even  gives  rise  to  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing: it  imparts  its  odour  to  the  breath  and  urine.  It  also  acts 
specifically  upon  the  mucous  membranes,  but  concentrates  its 
effects  in  the  greatest  degree  upon  the  genito-urinary  system. 

Uses. — Its  principal  use  is  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  for 
which  it  may  be  administered  in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  with 
the  precaution  of  reducing  excessive  inflammatory  action  by  the 
previous  employment  of  depletion  and  general  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures. It  is  serviceable  also,  like  the  balsam  and  turpentines,  in 
diminishing  excessive  secretion  from  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Administration. — It  maybe  taken  either  floated  upon  water, 
or  suspended  by  the  aid  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg.  A  common 
plan  is  to  rub  it  with  calcined  magnesia,  so  as  to  make  it  of  a 
proper  consistence  for  pills.     The  nauseous  odour  and  taste  of  the 
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drug   have  led  of  late   years  to  its  being  enclosed  in  gelatine 
capsules. 

Dose. — ni  xx — f3j.         

ROSACEA. 


Division  I. — Rose^e. 


Rosa  Canina. — The  Common  Dog  Rose. 
Icosandria  Polygynia. 
A  well-known  indigenous  shrub,  with  a  prickly  stem,  and  rose- 
red  flowers  of  an  agreeable  odour,  which  are  succeeded  by  a 
scarlet  fruit,  known  as  the  hip. 


Rosa  Canina  (Fructus  pulpd). 

Description. — The  fruit  consists  of  the  thick,  fleshy,  persistent 
calyx,  which,  when  cut  open,  is  seen  to  contain  hairy  achenia. 
The  pulp  of  the  calyx,  which  is  the  officinal  part,  has  a  sweet  and 
acidulous  taste. 

Oper.  and  Uses.— It  is  only  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  confection. 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Rosce  Canines.  (The  pulp  is  gently 
heated,  and  rubbed  with  sugar  into  a  conserve.)  It  has  a  great 
tendency  to  candy  by  keeping,  but  is  a  useful  pill-basis,  as  also 
an  agreeable  vehicle  for  many  active  remedies. 


Rosa  Gallica. — The  French  or  Red  Rose. 

Icosandria  Polygynia. 

This  rose  has  a  scentless  flower,  of  a  purplish-red  colour :  several 
varieties  are  known  to  cultivators. 

Hab. — Austria.     Commonly  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes. 


Rosa  Gallica  (Petala). 

Description.  —  Both    the    fresh    and    the   dried  petals   are 
officinal.     The  dried  petals  of  the  shops  are  the  unblown  flower- 
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buds,  the  calyx  and  claws  having  been  cut  off.  When  full-blown, 
much  of  the  astvingency,  for  which  they  are  valued,  is  lost.  The 
appearance  of  the  dried  buds  is  velvety,  their  colour  a  purplish- 
red,  their  odour  pleasant,  with  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Rose-leaves  contain  a  volatile  oil,  tannic  and 
gallic  acids,  some  salts,  etc. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — Slightly  astringent:  only  used  in  the  form 
of  its  officinal  preparations. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Rosce  Compositum.  (The  dried  petals 
macerated  in  boiling  distilled  water,  with  addition  of  some  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  strained,  a  little  sugar  being  subsequently 
added.)  It  is  of  a  fine  red  colour  when  newly  made,  but  spoils 
very  quickly  when  kept.  Its  principal  use  is  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
remedies,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  the  mineral  acids,  as 
well  as  being  a  common  and  elegant  mode  of  administering  the 
disulphate  of  quina.  It  is  used  as  a  gargle,  also,  in  affections  of 
the  throat,  either  by  itself,  or  with  alum  or  capsicum  in  addition. 
Dose,  f|j— ij. 

Confectio  Rosce  Gallica.  (Rose  petals  beaten  in  a  stone  mortal 
with  sugar  into  a  confection.)  Used  as  a  pill-basis,  and  for  the 
formation  of  linctuses,  etc.     Dose,  5J — ij. 

Mel  Rosce.  (A  strained  infusion  of  rose  petals,  mixed  with 
honey,  and  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence.)  Used  as  a  mild 
astringent  application  in  the  aphthae  of  children;  and  sometimes 
administered  to  them  internally,  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  me- 
dicines.    Dose,  5J. 


Rosa  Centifolia. — The  Cabbage  Rose. 
Icosandria  Polygynia. 
Hab. — Asia.     Commonly  cultivated. 


Rosa  Centifolia  (Petala). 

Description. — As  with  the  preceding,  both  the  fresh  and 
dried  petals  are  officinal.  They  should  be  selected  from  full-blown 
flowers,  before  they  begin  to  fall.  They  lose  their  odour  by  dry- 
ing.    Their  taste  is  sweetish,  and  slightly  astringent. 

Chem.  Comp. — Similar  to  rosa  gallica. 
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Oper.  AND  Uses. — It  is  used  only  in  the  form  of  its  officinal 
preparations,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume. 

Off.  Preps. — Aqua  Rosea.  (Rose  petals  distilled  with  water 
and  a  little  proof  spirit.)  Used  for  the  formation  of  lotions,  in 
place  of  distilled  water,  its  agreeable  odour  giving  it  the  pre- 
ference. 

Syrupus  Rosa.  (A  strained  infusion  of  dried  rose  petals,  made 
into  a  syrup  with  sugar.)  It  is  a  gentle  laxative  for  children. 
Dose,  31J— |j. 


Division  II. — Potentille^:. 


Potentilla  Tormentilla. — The  Common  Tormentil. 
Icosandria  Polygynia. 
This  is  a  slender-stemmed  herbaceous  plant,  growing  commonly 
on  dry  and  barren  pastures  and  heaths.  Its  stem  leaves  are 
sessile  and  5-lobed,  the  leaflets  being  obovate  and  deeply  serrated. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  placed  singly  at 
the  extremity  of  long  peduncles  arising  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  petals  are  four  in  number,  and  the  calyx  4-cleft  with 
four  external  bracteoke. 


Tormentilla  (Radix). 

Description. — Form  of  the  root-stock,  oblong,  thick,  and 
tuberculated,  and  provided  with  numerous  radicles.  Colour,  a 
dark  reddish-brown.      Taste,  strongly  astringent. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  about  17  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid. 
There  have  also  been  found  in  it  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  some  gum- 
my matters,  etc. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  a  powerful  indigenous  astringent;  and, 
although  seldom  prescribed,  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  diarrhoea, 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  other  remedies  of  the  class.  The 
decoction  may  be  used  also  as  an  injection  in  atonic  leucorrhcea. 

Dose. — 3O — j. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Tormentilla.  (Bruised  tormentilla  boiled 
in  distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  f|j — Jij. 
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Division  IV. — Amygdale^e. 


Amygdalus  Communis. — The  Almond  Tree. 
Icosandria  Monogynia. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  one  of  which  yields  sweet 
and   the  other  bitter  almonds.     They  differ  in  one  or  two  very 
minor  particulars. 

Hub. — Barbary,   Syria,  and  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.     Cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe. 


Amygdala  Amara  (Var.  a.  Nuclei). 

Description. — Both  this  and  the  sweet  almond,  removed  from 
the  shell,  are  oval  in  shape,  rounded  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 
other,  and  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  epidermis.  The  bitter 
almond  is  smaller  than  the  sweet,  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  gives 
out  a  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed  with  water. 

Commercial  Source. — Mogadore.  They  are  always  shelled 
before  importation. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  bitter  almond  has  the  same  composition 
as  the  sweet  almond  noticed  below,  with  the  addition,  however, 
of  a  crystallizable  neutral  substance  called  amygdaline,  to  the 
decomposition  of  which,  by  the  action  of  emulsine,  is  due  the 
production  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
when  the  seeds  are  treated  with  water. 

Amygdaline  is  a  principle  contained  in  many  plants  of  the  order 
Rosaceae,  such  as  the  cherry-laurel,  the  pips  of  apples,  the  kernels 
of  the  peach,  etc.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  marc  from  which 
the  fixed  oil  has  been  expressed  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  pearly  scales.  From  water  it  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  prisms  (a  hydrate). — Amygdaline  is  not  volatile,  but  is  decom- 
posed at  a  high  temperature,  yielding  ammonia.  When  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid  or  other  oxidizing  agents,  we  have,  among  the  pro- 
ducts, oil  of  bitter  almonds,  benzoic,  cyanic,  formic,  and  carbonic 
acids.  Treated  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  an  acid  called 
amygdalic  acid  (C40  H26  024),  while  ammonia  is  given  off.  For- 
mula, C40  H27  X  022-  Neither  oil  of  bitter  almonds  nor  prussic  acid 
are  contained  in  the  almond  or  its  marc,  but  are  produced  when 
water  is  added  to  these  substances,  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
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amygdaline  by  the  action  of  the  albumen  or  emulsine  upon  it ;  a 
decomposition  analogous  to  ordinary  fermentation.  A  solution  of 
amygdaline  in  water  possesses  no  odour,  and  is  not  liable  to  change 
by  keeping  ;  but  if  a  small  portion  of  the  albumen,  either  from  the 
bitter  or  sweet  almond  be  added,  decomposition  of  the  amygdaline 
immediately  commences,  and  the  odour  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
prussic  acid  is  given  off.  Liebig  and  Wohler  have  given  the 
following  formula  as  the  expression  of  the  decomposition: — 

1  atom  of  amygdaline  is  resolved  into 

1  atom  of  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid    .     .     C2    H      N 

2  oil  of  bitter  almonds    ....  C28  H12  04 

2  formic  acid C4    H2  Oq 

i  sugar C6    H5  05 

7  water H7  07 


1    of  amygdaline C40  H27   N   0 
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A  boiling  temperature  destroys  the  catalytic  power  of  the 
albumen. 

Volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid, 
having  the  odour  of  the  peach  blossom,  sp.  gr.  1*043.  By  keep- 
ing, it  deposits  crystals  of  benzoine,  a  body  isomeric  with  it.— r- 
Formula,  C14  H5  02  +  H. — By  the  action  of  air  and  oxidizing 
agents,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  (C14  H5  03).  When 
perfectly  pure,  this  oil  is  probably  not  poisonous,  as  Dr.  Pereira's 
experiments  appear  to  indicate,  and  as  would  be  expected  on  the 
view  of  its  composition.  The  common  oil  sold  in  the  shops  is 
obtained  by  distillation  of  the  marc  with  water,  and  therefore 
contains  a  large  amount  of  prussic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Eaten  in  too  large  quantities,  they  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  giving  rise  to  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  coma,  and  convulsions,  symptoms  which  may  issue 
in  a  fatal  termination.  Some  individuals,  indeed,  experience  un- 
pleasant effects  from  the  very  smallest  portion,  a  febrile  kind  of 
urticaria  being  sometimes  occasioned.  An  emulsion  of  bitter 
almonds  may  be  used  as  a  sedative  in  such  cases  as  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  fitted  for,  and,  externally,  is  employed  with  temporary 
benefit,  in  some  skin  affections,  accompanied  by  severe  itching, 
such  as  prurigo. 
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Amygdala  Dulcis  (  Var.  ft.  Nuclei). 

Description. — The  Jordan  almonds  are  the  most  esteemed; 
they  are  longer  than  the  bitter,  without  odour,  and  have  an  agree- 
able sweet  mucilaginous  taste. 

Commercial  Source.  —  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from 
Malaga,  another  kind  from  Valentia. 

Chem.  Comp. — Almonds  yield  about  50  per  cent,  of  a,  fixed  oil, 
and  the  remainder  consists  of  soluble  albumen  or  emulsine,  together 
with  sugar,  gum,  and  woody  fibre.  The  albumen  or  emulsine  is 
similar  to  that  obtained  from  other  vegetables  or  animal  fluids,  but 
possesses  a  peculiar  catalytic  power,  which  it  loses  after  coagulation 
by  heat  or  acids. 

Oper.  AND  Uses. — Almonds  are  demulcent,  when  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  any  of  their  officinal  preparations. 

Off.  Preps.  —  Confectio  Amygdala.  (Blanched  almonds  are 
beaten  with  gum-arabic  and  sugar  into  a  confection.)  It  is  recom- 
mended to  keep  them  powdered  separately,  and  not  to  mix  them  till 
required  for  use.    It  is  employed  for  making  the  mist,  amygdalae. 

Mistura  Amygdala.  (Almond  confection,  rubbed  with  distilled 
water  and  strained  through  linen.)  It  is  used  as  a  demulcent  in 
catarrhal  affections,  especially  of  the  pulmonary  membrane,  form- 
ing the  basis  of  cough  mixtures.  Its  mucilaginous  consistence 
fits  it  for  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  which  gives  rise  to  the  tickling  cough  of 
catarrhal  bronchitis.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  bland  vehicle  for 
exhibiting  more  active  medicines,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid  or 
nitre.  For  these  purposes,  some  prefer  an  emulsion  made  with 
the  bitter  almond.     Dose,  15 j — ij. 


Amygdalae  Oleum  {Oleum  ab  alterutriusque  nucleis  expressum). 

Description. — It  is  a  very  liquid  oil,  of  a  paler  straw  colour 
than  olive  oil,  and  congealing  less  readily  by  cold.  It  has  no 
odour,  but  a  faint  oleaginous  taste. 

Extraction. — Although  the  Pharmacopoeia  states  that  both 
varieties  are  employed  for  the  expression  of  the  oil,  the  greater 
expense  of  the  sweet  almond  has  thrown  it  entirely  out  of  use  for 
this  purpose.  The  bitter  almonds  are  macerated  for  a  certain  time 
in  water,  and  the  oil  expressed  without  heat. 
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Chem.  Comp. — It  is  a  fixed  oil,  composed  of  76  per  cent,  of 
oleine,  and  24  per  cent,  of  margarine. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  demulcent,  and  may  be  administered 
as  such,  either  suspended  by  the  aid  of  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage 
in  water,  or  made  into  a  linctus  with  confection  of  dog-rose. 


Prunus  Domestica. — The  Plum  Tree. 
Icosandria  Monogynia. 
Hub. — Syria,  chiefly  near  Damascus,  cultivated  in  Europe. 


Pruna  (Drupae  exsiccata). 

Description. — There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  prunes  im- 
ported, one  large,  pale  and  sweet,  in  use  for  the  table,  and  the 
other  smaller,  dark  and  less  sweet,  but  somewhat  austere,  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  plums  are  dried  in  the  sun  in 
countries  where  it  is  sufficiently  hot,  and  by  artificial  heat  where 
it  is  colder. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — They  are  mildly  laxative,  and  commonly 
employed,  with  infusion  or  decoction  of  senna  leaves,  as  a  domestic 
aperient.     They  enter  into  the  composition  of  confection  of  senna. 


Division  V. — Pome^e. 


Cydonia  Vulgaris. — The  Quince. 

Icosandria  Pentagynia. 

Hob. — Candia,    cultivated    in   the   South  of    Europe   and   in 
England. 


Cydonia  (Semina). 
Description. — The  seeds  are  the  officinal  part,  they  are  of  an 
ovate  form  and  pointed,  fiat  upon  one  side  and  convex  upon  the 
other.     Their  colour  is  reddish  brown.      The  testa  has  a  muci- 
laginous taste,  and  yields  up  much  mucilage  to  water: 
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Opee.  and  Uses. — The  mucilage  of  quince  seed,  which  is  its 
officinal  preparation,  is  demulcent,  and  only  used  as  an  external 
application. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoction  Cydonice.  (The  quince  seeds  are 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  mucilage  strained.) 


MYRTACE^E. 

Punica  Gkanatum. — The  Pomegranate. 

Icosandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  a  small  tree,  with  a  brownish  bark  and  has  lanceolate 
leaves  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  terminal  on  the  young 
branches,  large  and  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour;  the  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  with  a  coriaceous  rind,  and  crowned  with  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx.  When  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  fruit  is 
made,  the  singular  appearance  is  presented  of  its  being  unequally 
divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  horizontal  diaphragm,  the  upper 
one  containing  from  3  to  9  cells,  and  the  lower  3  cells,  with 
membranous  partitions.  A  pulp  is  enclosed,  containing  innumer- 
able seeds. 

Hab. — The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  cultivated  in  the 
middle  parts  of  Europe. 


Granatum  (Fructus  cortex). 

Description. — The  dried  rind  is  in  irregular-shaped  fragments, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  line,  which  are  of  a  brown  colour  exter- 
nally, but  paler  within.  Its  consistence  is  brittle,  and  its  taste 
very  astringent. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  tannin  and  a  little  fatty  matter  with 
sugar,  lignin,  etc. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Pomegranate  rind  has  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  periods  as  an  astringent,  and  is  useful  in  most  cases  where 
such  remedies  are  indicated. 

Dose. — 3H — j.  

Flores  Granati. 
The  flowers  are  retained  as  officinal  by  the  Dublin   Coll.    and 
possess  considerable  astringency ;    they  are   known  as  balaustine 
flowers. 
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Radix  Granati. 


The  bark  of  the  root  is  rendered  officinal  by  both,  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  Colleges.  It  occurs  in  quills  or  fragments  of  them,  is 
of  a  grayish-yellow  colour,  brittle,  and  has  an  astringent  taste. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  decoction,  administered  in  full  doses, 
gives  rise  to. nausea,  and,  acting  on  the  nervous  system,  occasions 
vertigo,  tremblings  and  a  sensation  of  intoxication.  It  has  long 
been  used  in  Hindostan  as  a  remedy  for  tape  worm,  and  its  efficacy 
appears  to  be  very  decided.  Of  a  decoction,  made  by  boiling  3ij 
of  the  bark  in  0  ij  of  water  down  to  0  j,  the  dose  is  fjif?  every  half 
hour  till  the  worm  is  expelled,  which  mostly  happens  in  about 
twelve  hours  after  commencing  the  remedy. — Aperients  should  be 
taken  before  and  after  its  use. 


Melaleuca  Minor. — The  Lesser  Melaleuca. 
Polyadelphia  Icosandria. 

This  is  a  crooked  tree,  with  elliptical,  lanceolate,  3  or  5-nerved 
leaves,  which  are  silky  while  young,  and  give  out  an  aromatic 
odour  when  bruised.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  spikes, 
and  the  corolla  is  white. 

Hab. — The  Molucca  Isles. 


Cajuputi  {Oleum  efoliis  destillatum). 

Description. — A  very  liquid  transparent  oil,  having  a  greenish 
colour,  and  an  odour  described  as  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  several  aromatics,  such  as  cardamom,  camphor,  rose- 
mary, etc.,  with  a  corresponding  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Extraction. — The  leaves,  which  smell  strongly  of  the  oil,  are 
bruised  and  distilled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The 
green  oil  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  condensed  liquid  and  is 
removed. 

Adulterations. — A  factitious  oil  has  been  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling oil  of  rosemary  with  cardamoms  and  camphor.  At  present 
however  the  oil  is  pure. 
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Operation. — When  taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  dif- 
fusible stimulant,  producing  a  sensation  of  warmth  at  the  epigas- 
trium and  occasionally  nausea  or  vomiting.  If  its  use  be  too  long 
continued,  the  tongue  is  apt  to  become  dry,  and  red  or  brown. 

Uses. — 1.  Its  principal  value,  as  an  internal  remedy,  is  for  the 
relief  of  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach,  indicated  by  pain  under 
the  left  breast,  accompanied  or  not  by  palpitations,  a  condition 
very  common  in  nervous  and  anaemic  females.  In  such  cases  we 
have  very  rarely  known  cajuput  oil  to  fail  of  giving  relief  to  the  pain 
and  causing  eructation  of  the  flatus.  Intestinal  distension,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  less  under  its  influence.  2.  It  has  been  re- 
commended in  hysteria,  chorea,  epilepsy  and  other  spasmodic 
diseases;  but  we  should  anticipate  less  favourable  results  from  the 
employment  of  this,  than  from  remedies  of  a  different  kind,  such 
as  tonics,  cathartics,  narcotics,  etc.  3.  Asiatic  Cholera  is  a  disease 
in  the  treatment  of  which  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
both  in  India  and  Europe;  and  also  in  low  fevers,  it  has  been  ad- 
vantageously prescribed,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  its  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic  operation. — As  an  external  remedy,  it  is  a  valuable 
rubefacient  in  painful  affections  of  a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  cha- 
racter. 

Dose. —  ni  v — x.  To  be  of  any  use  at  all,  the  dose  should 
rarely  be  less  than  this. 


Caryophyllus  Aromatictjs. — The  Clove  Tree. 

Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Hab. — The  Moluccas.     Cultivated  now  in  Sumatra,  Mauritius, 
and  various  parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 


Caryophyllus  (Flores  nondum  explicati,  exsiccati). 

Description. — The  clove  consists  of  the  tapering  nail-shaped 
calyx,  surmounted  by  four  teeth,  having  between  them,  at  the 
top,  a  round  ball  which  is  the  unexpanded  corolla.  Its  colour 
is  a  dark  brown,  its  odour  fragrant,  and  its  taste  aromatic,  acrid, 
and  hot.  The  finest  cloves  are  plump,  and  give  out  their  oil  when 
squeezed  by  the  nail ;  they  come  from  the  Moluccas. 
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Chem.  Comp. — Cloves  contain  a  volatile  oil,  tannin,  caryophyl- 
line,  eugenine,  gum,  and  vegetable  fibre. — Caryophilline  is  a  substance 
extracted  from  cloves  by  alcohol,  and  liaving  a  composition  similar 
to  camphor. — Eugenine  is  a  crystalline  body,  deposited  from  the 
water  in  which  cloves  have  been  distilled. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — Cloves  are  aromatic  and  stimulant.  The 
infusion  of  them  is  useful  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dewees,  sometimes  proves  effectual  in  the  obstinate  vomiting 
of  early  pregnancy,  when  other  treatment  has  failed  to  relieve  it. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Caryophylli.  (Bruised  cloves  macerated 
in  boiling  distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  ffj — ^ij. 


Oleum  Caryophylli  (Oleum  Sfloribus  destillatum). 

Description. — This  volatile  oil  is  heavier  than  water,  sp.  gr. 
1-061;  and,  when  freshly  prepared,  is  deficient  in  colour,  but 
acquires  a  brownish-red  by  being  kept.  It  possesses  a  strong  and 
peculiar  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  acrid,  and  burning  taste. 

Preparation. — It  is  obtained  by  frequent  distillation  of  the 
cloves  with  water. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  two  different  oils,  one  being  lighter 
than  water  and  the  other  heavier,  having  the  sp.  gr.  1*079. — The 
light  oil  has  the  formula  C10  H8,  being  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.— The  heavy  oil  has  acid  properties,  and  consequently  has 
been  named  caryophyllic  acid.  It  may  be  separated  from  the 
other  by  means  of  potash,  with  which  it  forms  a  salt,  from 
which  it  is  liberated  by  sulphuric  acid.  Its  formula  is  C24  H15  05. 
— Oil  of  cloves  is  very  violently  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  a  useful  carminative,  and  commonly 
prescribed  as  an  addition  to  purgative  pills,  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  griping,  as  well  as  to  impart  an  agreeable  odour  to 
them.  When  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  carious  tooth,  it  will  some- 
times relieve  the  pain  which  proceeds  from  it. 

Dose. — Gtt.  ij — vi. 


Eugenia  Pimenta. — The  All-spice  Tree. 
Icosandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — Jamaica,  and  other  West  Indian  islands. 
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PlMENTA  (Baccce  immature  exsiccatce). 

DESCRIPTION. — The  all-spice  is  globular  in  form,  and  rough 
upon  the  surface,  being  in  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  pepper- 
corn. The  colour  is  brownish-black ;  odour,  aromatic;  and  taste, 
warm  and  aromatic.  It  consists  of  a  shell,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  odour  and  taste  resides,  and  two  enclosed  seeds. 

Chem.  Comp. — All-spice  contains  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resinous 
substance,  gum,  etc.;  probably,  also,  a  small  proportion  of  tannic 
and  gallic  acids. — The  volatile  oil  has  the  peculiar  odour  of 
pimenta,  but  in  all  other  respects  is  very  analogous  to  oil  of 
cloves,  consisting  of  a  light  and  heavy  oil,  the  latter  being  acid. 

Opeb.  and  Uses. — Pimenta  is  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  car- 
minative, having  uses  similar  to  those  of  cloves. 

Off.  Peeps. —  Oleum  Piment<2.  (All-spice,  bruised,  is  distilled 
with  water.)     Dose  and  uses,  as  01.  Caryoph. 

Spiritus  Pimentce.  (Prepared  as  spirit  of  nutmeg,  or  by  dis- 
solving the  oil  in  proof  spirit.)     Dose,  fjj — iv. 

Aqua  Pimentce.  (Bruised  all-spice,  or  oil  of  pimenta,  distilled 
with  water  and  a  little  proof  spirit.)  Use,  like  the  other  aromatic 
waters,  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.     Dose,  fjj — ij. 


UMBELLIFEK^E. 

Cabum  Caetji. — The  Caraway. 

An  indigenous  biennial  herb,  having  long  bi-pinnated  leaves, 
of  a  deep  green  colour  and  sweet  taste.  Its  flowers  are  white,  and 
grow  on  terminal  umbels,  usually  consisting  of  ten  radii. 


Cartji  (Fructus). 

Desceiption. — The  half-fruits,  or  mericarps,  are  what  pass 
under  the  name  of  Caraway  Seeds.  They  are  rather  elongated 
and  slightly  curved,  with  five  primary  filiform  ridges.  They  have 
a  brownish  colour,  a  single  vitta  in  each  channel,  an  aromatic 
peculiar  odour,  and  an  aromatic  warm  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  aromatic  property  of  caraway  seeds  is 
dependant  on  the  volatile  oil  which  they  contain. 
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Oper.  and  Uses. — Caraway  seed  is  stimulant  and  aromatic, 
and  its  preparations  are  commonly  employed  for  the  relief  of 
flatulence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  volatile  oils,  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases. 

Off.  Preps. —  Oleum  Carui.  (Procured  by  distillation  of  the 
fruit  with  water.)  Chiefly  employed  as  a  carminative  adjunct  to 
pills ;  enabling  them,  if  purgative,  to  act  upon  the  bowels  without 
griping.     Dose,  gtt.  j — x. 

S]}iritus  Carui.  (Procured  by  distilling  the  bruised  fruit  with 
spirit,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.)  It  is  ex- 
temporaneously prepared  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  spirit.  It  is  an 
aromatic  and  carminative  adjunct  to  draughts  and  mixtures. 
Dose,  fsj — iv. 

Aqua  Carui. — (Procured  by  the  distillation  of  caraway  seeds 
with  water  and  a  little  spirit.)  It  is  extemporaneously  prepared 
by  rubbing  the  oil  with  sugar,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  adding 
water,  and  straining.  It  is  a  carminative  vehicle  for  purgative 
medicines,  and  chiefly  used  for  children.     Dose,  fjij — iv. 


Pimpinella  Anisum. — The  Anise. 
Pentandria  Dngynia. 

This  plant  has  an  upright  branched  stem,  about  a  foot  high : 
ita  radical  leaves  are  cordate,  lobed,  and  incised;  the  middle  ones 
pinnate  and  lobed,  while  the  upper  are  trifid  and  linear.  It  has 
white  flowers  in  terminal  flat  umbels,  without  involucra. 

Hab. — Egypt  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

Anisum  (Fructus). 

Description. — The  mericarps  are  of  an  ovate  form,  with  five 
primary  filiform  ridges,  and  covered  with  downy  hairs.  They 
are  of  a  greyish-green  colour ,  each  channel  has  three  vittce,  the 
odour  is  aromatic,  and  the  tas<te  aromatic  and  sweet. 

Commer.  Source. — Alicant  and  Germany. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  activity  of  anise  rests  in  the  volatile  oil 
the  seeds  contain. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  t  ,he  Caraway. 
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Off.  Preps. —  Oleum  Anisi.  (Prepared  as  oleum  carui.)  Use, 
as  oleum  carui. 

Spiriius  Anisi.  (Prepared  as  spiritus  carui.)  Use,  as  spiritus 
carui. 


Fceniculum  Vulgare. — The  Common  Fennel. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
A  biennial  plant,  with  a  round  striated  and  glaucous  stem, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  jointed.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
natisect,  decompound  with  linear  segments,  and  the  flowers  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour,  arranged  in  terminal  umbels  without  in- 
volucra. 


Fceniculum  (Fructus). 

Description. — The  fruit  is  of  an  oval  form,  brown  colour, 
and  aromatic  odour  and  taste.  Its  activity  depends  upon  vola- 
tile oil. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  caraway ;  but  rarely  employed. 


Opoponax  Chironium. — The  Opoponax. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Hab. — A  plant  resembling  the  parsnip;   native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 


Opoponax  (  Gummi-resind). 

Description. — It  occurs  in  the  form  of  reddish-yellow  tears, 
or  irregular  pieces,  of  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  bitter,  acrid  taste. 

Extraction. — It  is  obtained  from  incisions  made  into  the 
root  and  stem :  the  white  juice  which  exudes  dries  and  hardens 
into  the  gum-resin  of  the  shops. 

Chem.  Comp. — See  Assafoetida. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  ammoniacum  and  other  foetid 
gum-resins.     Seldom  prescribed. 
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Ferula  Assafcetida. — The  Assafoetida  Plant. 
Pentandria  Digynia. 
Hab. — Persia. 


Assafoetida  (Gummi  resina). 

Description. — Like  gum  resins  generally,  assafoetida  is  met 
with  in  the  form  both  of  tears  and  irregular  masses,  the  former 
being  rare  but  of  the  finest  quality.  The  masses  have  themselves 
an  amygdaloid  aspect,  both  externally  and  on  the  broken  surface; 
such  as  is  sufficient  to  indicate  them  composed  by  an  agglutination 
of  tears,  with  a  softer  connecting  matter.  Colour,  whitish  within, 
acquiring  a  rose-red  colour  on  exposure  of  the  surface,  passing 
into  a  yellowish-brown.  Consistence,  brittle.  Fracture,  conchoidal, 
and  occasionally  exhibiting  cellular  interspaces  between  the  tears. 
Odour,  penetrating  and  alliaceous.  Taste,  acrid,  bitter,  and 
peculiar. 

Extraction. — Transverse  sections  are  made  of  the  roots,  after 
clearing  away  the  earth  which  surrounds  them.  A  milky  juice 
exudes,  which  in  two  or  three  days  is  scraped  off  and  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Fresh  slices  are  made  for  another  supply, 
and  the  process  repeated  till  the  roots  are  exhausted. 

Commer.  Source. — It  comes  to  us  from  the  Persian  gulf  by 
way  of  Bombay. 

Chem.  Comp. — Assafoetida,  sagapenum,  ammoniacum,  galbanum, 
and  opoponax  have  a  very  similar  composition,  consisting  of 
volatile  oil,  resin,  gum,  various  salts,  etc.  The  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  and  some  of  their  properties  vary  in  the  different  exu- 
dations. The  volatile  oil  averages  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  and  the 
resin  from  45  to  70  per  cent. 

The  volatile  oils  resemble  each  other  very  nearly  in  their 
physical  properties,  all  of  them  being  lighter  than  water.  Their 
ultimate  composition  has  not  been  determined,  but  probably 
some  or  all  of  them  contain  sulphur.  The  odour  varies  according 
to  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  resins  all  consist 
of  two  substances,  both  soluble  in  alcohol  but  only  one  soluble  in 
ether. 
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Chem.  Eel. — Assafoetida  softens  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
so  as  to  allow  of  being  squeezed  through  a  cloth  and  the  impurities 
separated.  Water  forms  an  emulsion  with  it,  which  lets  fall  the 
resin  by  degrees,  and  when  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  renders 
it  milky.     Potash  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  drug. 

Operation. — Assafoetida  is  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic,  and 
was  regarded  also  by  Cullen  as  an  expectorant.  It  gives  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  warmth  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  provokes 
the  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  organ.  Its  peculiar  alliaceous 
odour  becomes  evident  in  all  the  secretions. 

Uses. — In  flatulent  and  spasmodic  conditions  of  the  alimentary 
tube  it  has  frequently  proved  highly  useful,  as  also  in  spasmodic 
asthma  and  other  diseases  of  a  convulsive  nature.  It  is  of  great 
value  in  hysteria,  whether  taken  by  the  mouth  or  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  enemata.  The  very  nauseous  odour  and  taste  of  the 
drug,  moreover,  well  adapt  it  for  the  detection  of  impostors  and 
malingerers. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — xx. 

Off.  Preps. — Mistura  Assafoetidce.  (Assafoetida  rubbed  gra- 
dually with  water  until  they  are  intimately  mixed.)    Dose,  fjf? — j. 

Tinctura  Assafoetida.  (Assafoetida  macerated  in  rectified  spirit 
and  strained.)     Dose,  fjfi — -j. 


Ferulae  species  incerta. — An  uncertain  species  yielding 
Sagapenum. 

Pentandria  Digynia. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  drug  sagapenum  is  derived  from  a 
plant  of  the  genus  ferula  at  all,  as  stated  by  the  London  Coll. 


Sagapenum  (Gummi  resina). 

Description. — It  is  met  with  both  in  the  form  of  tears  and 
masses,  the  best  being  evidently  composed  of  agglutinated  tears. 
Its  colour,  brownish-yellow  and  semitransparent.  Consistence, 
tenacious,  softening  with  the  heat  of  the  hand.  Odour,  alliaceous, 
and  taste  alliaceous  and  acrid. 

Commer.  Source. — The  Levant. 

Chem.  Comp. — See  Assafoetida. 

R 
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Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  assafoetida  and  other  gum-resins. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — 3C. 

Off.  Prep. — Pilulce  Sagapeni  Comp.  (Sagapenum  and  aloes 
beaten  up  with  syrup  of  ginger.)  A  warm  purgative.  Dose, 
grs.  v— 9j. 


Dorema  Ammoniacum. — The  Ammoniacum  Plant. 
Pentandria  Digynia. 
Hab. — Persia,  a  few  miles  South  of  Ispahan. 


Ammoniacum  {Gummi  resina). 

Description. — It  occurs  in  the  form  of  tears,  or  masses 
composed  of  agglutinated  tears,  with  an  intermediate  softer  and 
browner  material.  Externally,  the  colour  of  the  tears  is  yellowish ; 
internally,  white  and  opaque,  becoming  yellowish  on  exposure. 
Consistence  of  the  tears,  brittle,  and  easily  pulverized  at  ordinary 
temperature;  but  it  softens  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  in 
warm  weather  the  powder  runs  together  into  a  mass.  Odour, 
peculiar.      Taste,  mucilaginous,  bitter  and  acrid. 

Extraction. — In  the  summer,  when  the  plant  has  arrived  at 
perfection,  the  stem  and  branches  are  pierced  by  innumerable 
beetles  which  attack  it,  and  the  milky  juice,  which  it  contains  in 
great  abundance  at  this  period,  oozes  out  from  the  punctures.  It 
dries  in  the  form  of  tears  upon  the  plant,  which  are  picked  off  for 
exportation. 

Commer.  Source. — Bombay,  sometimes  the  Levant. 

Chem.  Comp. — See  Assafoetida. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — In  many  respects  it  resembles  assafoetida, 
but  appears  to  be  more  specific  in  its  action  upon  the  bronchial 
membrane,  and  thus  is  more  highly  in  repute  as  an  expectorant 
in  chronic  bronchitic  affections.  It  is  much  less  used  for  this 
purpose  now  than  formerly,  being  at  the  present  time  rarely 
employed,  except  as  a  plaster  for  discussing  a  variety  of  indolent 
tumours. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 3ft. 

Off.  Preps. — Mistura  Ammoniaci.  (Made  as  mist,  assafoetida.) 
Dose,  f3fi — j. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci.     (Ammoniacum  is  dissolved  in  distilled 
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vinegar,  and  evaporated,  with  constant  stirring,  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence.)    A  discutient  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro.  (A  few  grains  of 
sulphur  are  stirred  with  a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil  until  they 
unite,  and  with  this  mercury  is  rubbed  till  the  globules  are  no 
longer  visible.  Liquefied  ammoniacum  is  lastly  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  mixed.)  A  discutient  plaster 
like  the  last,  but  more  powerful  on  the  ground  of  the  mercury 
it  contains. 


<  tALBanum  Officinale. — The  Galbanum  Plant, 
Pentandria  Digynia. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  reference  as 
the  source  of  galbanum,  the  London  College  taking  it  on  the  au- 
thoritv  of  Don. 


Galbanum  (Gtimmi  resina). 

Description. — Galbanum  is  met  with  both  in  the  form  of 
tears,  and  of  masses  composed  of  agglutinated  tears.  The  tears 
are  more  or  less  rounded,  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  colour,  and 
translucent.  Consistence,  tough,  and  pulverizable  only  in  cold 
weather.  Odour,  strong  and  peculiar.  Taste,  disagreeable,  bitter, 
and  acrid.  Like  other  gum-resins,  the  goodness  of  the  drug  is 
judged  of  by  the  number  of  tears,  and  freedom  from  sand,  straws, 
and  similar  impurities. 

Commercial  Source. — The  Levant  and  India, 

Chem.  Comp. — See  Assafcetida. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  assafoetida.  Externally,  it  is  used 
as  a  stimulant  plaster. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 3C. 

Off.  Prep. — Pilula  Galbani  Composites.  (Galbanum,  myrrh, 
sagapenum,  and  assafoetida,  beaten  up  with  syrup  into  a  mass.)  A 
pill  much  used  in  the  flatulence  of  hysteria  and  of  atonic  dyspep- 
sia.    Dose,  grs.  v — x. 

Emplastrum  Galbani.  (Galbanum  and  turpentine  are  melted 
together,  and  then  powdered  resin  of  spruce-fir  and  melted  lead 
plaster  are  mixed  with  them.)  A  rubefacient  and  discutient  plaster. 
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Cuminum  Cyminum. — The  Cumin. 
Pentandria  Digynia. 
Hah. — Egypt  and  Greece.     Cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta. 


Cyminum  (Frudus). 

Description.— The  mericarps  are  similar  in  form  to  the  cara- 
way, but  larger;  each  has  5  primary  and  4  secondary  prickly 
filiform  ridges,  with  a  vitta  beneath  each  of  the  latter.  Colour, 
a  greyish  yellow.    Odour,  aromatic.    Taste,  aromatic  and  peculiar. 

Commercial  Source.— Sicily  and  Malta. 

Chem.  Comp. — Its  value  is  dependent  on  the  volatile  oil  it  con- 
tains. It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  lighter  than  water.  It 
has  been  found  to  consist  of  two  bodies,  one  called  cymene  (C20  H,4) ; 
the  other  called  cumyl  (C20  TI12  02),  which,  in  contact  with  an  alkali, 
absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  cuminic  and 
(C20  Hn  03),  a  substance  sometimes  found  in  the  oil  when  long 
kept. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  the  caraway,  but  scarcely  ever  used. 


Anetiium  Graveolens. — The  Dill. 
Pentandria  Digynia. 

An  annual  or  bi-ennial  plant,  having  a  jointed  stem,  which  is 
finely  channelled  and  glaucous.  Its  leaves  are  tri:pinnate,  with 
linear  and  pointed  segments,  their  stalks  being  broad  and  sheathing 
at  the  base,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  joints  of  the  stem. 
The  umbels  have  no  involucra,  and  bear  flowers  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

Hob. — Middle  and  South  of  Europe.     Cultivated  in  England. 


Anethum  (Frudus). 

DESCRIPTION. — -Dill-seed  is  of  an  ovslform,  flat  and  dorsally 
compressed,  being  surrounded  by  a  light-coloured  membranous  ala. 
It  has  5  primary  ridges  and  one  vitta  in  each  channel.  Colour, 
brown.      Odour,  aromatic.     Taste,  warm  and  agreeable. 
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Chem.  Comp. — It  owes  its  activity  to  the  presence  of  volatile  oil. 
Oper.  and  Uses. — As  the  caraway. 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Anethi.     (Prepared  as  aq.  carui.)     Use  as 
aq.  carui. 


Daucus  Carota. — The  Common  Carrot. 
Pentandria  Digynia. 
An  indigenous  umbelliferous  plant,  with  a  yellowish  tap-shaped 
root,  and  a  hispid  channelled  stem;  the  leaves  are  also  more  or- 
less  hairy,  bi-pinnatisect,  and  supported  on  petioles  nerved  upon 
the  under  side.  It  has  large  umbels  bearing  white  flowers.  The 
general  involucrum  consists  of  numerous  pinnatified  leaflets,  while 
the  partial  has  trifid  or  entire  leaflets.  The  umbels  are  concave 
when  in  seed.  The  wild  carrot  supplies  the  fruit,  and  the  culti- 
vated variety  the  root  for  medicinal  use. 


Dauci  Fructus. 

Description. — Form,  oval  and  dorsally  compressed,  each 
mericarp  having  5  primary  filiform  and  bristly  ridges,  and  4 
secondary  ones,  which  are  more  prominent,  winged,  and  split  into 
a  row  of  spines.  There  is  a  single  vitta  beneath  each  of  the 
latter.  Odour,  powerful  and  peculiar.  Taste,  strong,  aromatic, 
and  bitter. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  fruit  owes  any  activity  it  possesses  to  vola- 
tile oil. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Stimulant  and  carminative. 


Dauci  Radix. 

Description. — A  yellow  tap-shaped  fleshy  root,  of  an  agree- 
able peculiar  odour,  and  sweet  aromatic  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  pectin  or  pectic  acid,  a  red  crystallizable  colouring  principle 
called  carotine,  and  some  uncrystallizable  sugar.  Its  principal  con- 
stituent is  starch,  to  which  it  owes  its  value  as  an  esculent. 

Pectin  is  found  in  the  juices  of  many  roots  and  ripe  fruits,  to 
which  it  imparts  the  property  of  forming  jellies  when  boiled  with 
sugar.      It   is   soluble  in  water,  but  precipitated   by  alcohol. — 
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Formula,  HO  +  C12  H17  On. — Pectin  is  neutral,  but  by  boiling  with 
an  alkali  we  obtain  a  bi-basic  acid  called  pectic  acid,  isomeric  witli 
it  and  very  similar  in  physical  properties.  By  nitric  acid  pectin 
is  resolved  into  saccharic  and  then  into  mucic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Chiefly  of  use  for  making  carrot-poultices. 


Conium  Maculatum. — The  Spotted  Hemlock. 

Pentandria  Digynia. 

This  is  an  indigenous  umbelliferous  plant,  easily  recognised  by 
its  round,  smooth,  spotted  stem,  and  every  part  emitting  a  most 
disagreeable  smell  when  bruised.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  deep  shining- 
green  colour,  and  tri-pinnate,  with  pinnatified  leaflets.  Their  foot- 
stalks are  furrowed  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  The  general  invo- 
lucrum  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  leaflets,  and  the  partial  of 
three  leaflets:  the  fruit  is  readily  known  by  its  undulating  crenu- 
lated  ridges. 


Conii  Folia. 

Description. — The  fresh  and  dried  leaves  are  both  officinal. 
The  latter  should  have  a  green  colour,  and  the  characteristic  odour 
of  the  plant. 

Drying  and  Preservation. — Much  care  must  be  exercised 
in  preserving  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  dried  leaves.  They 
should  be  collected  just  previous  to  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  and 
the  foliaceous  parts,  alone,  quickly  dried  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 120°.  Well  stoppered  and  blackened  bottles  should  be 
used  for  their  preservation,  since  they  lose  their  green  colour  (one 
of  the  best  indications  of  their  activity)  on  exposure  to  solar  light. 
The  dried  leaves  should  emit  a  powerful  odour  of  conia,  when 
rubbed  with  potash. 

Chem.  Comp. — Hemlock  leaves  contain  a  volatile  oil,  an  al- 
kaloid called  conia,  a  little  resin,  vegetable  albumen,  salts,  etc. 

The  volatile  oil  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
plant,  but  does  not  possess  its  poisonous  properties. 

Conia  (called  also  coneine,  conicine,  or  cicutine)  exists  much 
more  abundantly  in  the  fruit  than  in  the  leaves.  It  is  a  colourless 
oily  liquid,   sp.  gr.  089,  exists  in  the  plant  combined  with  an  acid 
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called  coniic,  and  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  an  alkali.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. — 
Formula,  CKH14NO. — It  is  easily  decomposed  with  evolution  of 
ammonia.  Some  of  its  salts,  with  acids,  are  crystallizable ;  and  all 
of  them,  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  caustic  alkali,  evolve  the 
vapour  of  conia.  It  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  tannic  acid, 
and  therefore  causes  a  precipitate  with  solutions  containing  it. 

Operation. — The  medicinal  action  of  hemlock  is  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic :  the  latter  operation  depending  upon  the  sedative 
influence  which  it  probably  exerts  over  the  spinal  cord.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  its  continued  use  is  followed  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  malignant  and  other  tumours.  In  excessive  quantities  it 
is  an  energetic  poison,  although  apparently  varying  in  the  mode  of 
its  manifestation  :  for  the  most  part,  however,  it  brings  about 
its  fatal  result  by  difficult  respiration  and  coma. 

Uses. — It  is  employed  as  an  anodyne  to  relieve  the  suffering 
which  accompanies  some  malignant  tumours,  such  as  carcinoma ; 
and  some  practitioners  anticipate,  from  its  continued  use,  even 
their  entire  removal.  In  such  cases,  it  is  either  internally  admi- 
nistered, or  applied  externally  as  a  plaster  or  poultice.  Its  sedative 
and  antispasmodic  powers  fit  it  for  use  in  such  convulsive  coughs  as 
pertussis,  as  well  as  for  other  cases  in  which  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament imparts  a  similar  character  to  coughs  resulting  from 
bronchitis  or  phthisical  states  of  the  lungs. 

Dose. — Grs.  iij — iv  of  the  powdered  leaves,  gradually  increased 
till  some  obvious  effects  are  produced. 

Off.  Preps. — Exir actum  Conii.  (Prepared  as  extract  of 
aconite.)  Dose,  grs.  iij — v,  or  more,  gradually  increased.  Fre- 
quently not  to  be  depended  on,  as  met  with  in  the  shops. 

Tinctura  Conii.  (Dried  conium  leaves  and  bruised  cardamoms 
macerated  in  proof  spirit,  and  strained.)     Dose,  f^fS — j. 

Pilulce  Conii  Composites.  (Extract  of  conium  and  powdered 
ipecacuanha,  beaten  into  a  mass  with  mucilage  of  acacia.)  Dose, 
grs.  v — x.     A  useful  sedative  and  expectorant  pill. 

Cataplasma  Conii.  (A  linseed  poultice,  with  the  addition  of 
extract  of  hemlock.) 


Conii  Fructus. 
Description. — The  fruit  is  ovate  in  form,  and  compressed 
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laterally,  having  five  undulating,  crenulated,  primary  ridges.  They 
retain  their  activity  much  longer  than  the  leaves. 

Chem.  C03IP. — The  fruit  contains  the  same  active  principles  as 
the  leaves. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  the  leaves. 


Coriandrum  Sativum. — The  Officinal  Coriander.  ' 

Pentandria  Digynia. 

A  plant  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  having  an 
erect  branched  stem,  -which  grows  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet. 
Its  leaves  are  bi-pinnate,  the  leaflets  becoming  linear  as  they 
ascend  in  the  stem.  There  is  merely  a  single  leaflet  in  place  of 
the  general  involucrum,  while  the  partial  has  mostly  three.  The 
flowers  are  white;  and  the  partial  contain  many  more  radii  than 
the  general  umbels.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  bruised,  gives 
out  a  most  unpleasant  smell. 


Coriandrum  (Fructus). 

Description. — The  fruit  is  globular  in  form,  about  the  size  of 
white  pepper,  and  having  the  rnericarps  closely  adhering.  Its 
colour  is  a  yellowish-white ;  odour  and  taste,  agreeable  and 
aromatic. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  owes  its  activity  to  volatile  oil. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Aromatic,  and  slightly  stimulant.  Used 
to  correct  the  griping  of  purgative  medicines. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 5J. 


CUCURBITACE^. 

Cucumis  Colocynthis. — The  Colocynth. 
Moncecia  Syngenesia. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  trailing  hispid  stem  like  the 
common  cucumber.  Its  leaves  are  cordate-ovate  and  many-lobed, 
covered  with  whitish  hairs  on  the  under  surface.  It  possesses 
short  tendrils,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  solitary, 
axillary,  and  stalked.     The  fruit  is  globose. 
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Hab. — Syria,    Northern   Africa,    the   Greek  Archipelago,   and 
the  Cape. 


Colocynthis  (Peponum  pulpa  exsiccatd). 

Description. — The  officinal  colocynth  is  the  peeled  fruit.  It 
has  a  light  and  spongy  appearance,  and  a  tough  consistence.  The 
form  of  the  pepo  is  globular,  its  colour  white,  and  it  is  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter.     Its  taste  is  extremely  bitter. 

Commer.  Source. — The  Levant  and  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Africa. 

Chem.  Comp. — Colocynth  pulp  contains  a  bitter  principle  called 
colocynthin,  resin,  gum,  pectin,  some  salts,  woody  fibre,  etc. 
Colocynthin  very  much  resembles  a  resin  in  its  physical  properties, 
differing  from  it,  however,  in  being  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in 
alcohol.  When  heated  to  destruction  it  evolves  a  little  ammonia. 
May  not  the  so-called  colocynthin  be  a  compound  of  a  resinous  acid 
and  an  alkaloid  ? 

Operation. — Colocynth  is  an  active  cathartic  hydragogue  in 
full  doses,  and  operating  sometimes  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
It  appears  occasionally  to  augment  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Uses. — It  is  a  purgative  well  fitted  to  unload  the  bowels  at  the 
commencement  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  with  the 
exception  of  those  affecting  the  intestinal  canal  itself.  By  the 
watery  stools  which  it  occasions,  the  intestinal  vessels  are  depleted, 
and,  accordingly,  colocynth  is  a  very  useful  medicine,  when  the 
liver  or  the  portal  system  is  in  a  state  of  congestion.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  dropsical  diseases,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  replaced 
by  elaterium.  In  hypersernic  or  excited  conditions  of  the  brain, 
it  is  a  purgative  to  which  much  preference  is  often  justly  shown. 
It  proves  very  efficacious  also  in  cases  of  obstructed  bowels  and 
neglected  constipation. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — x,  rarely  employed,  however,  except  in  the 
form  of  extract  or  decoction. 

Off.  Preps. — Extractum  Colocynthidis.  (Colocynth  cut  into 
pieces  and  boiled  with  distilled  water  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
liquor  being  subsequently  strained  and  evaporated.)  Dose,  grs. 
v— 3& 

Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum.  (Colocynth,  cut  into 
pieces,  is  macerated  with  a  gentle  heat  in  proof  spirit,  and,  after 
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straining  the  spirit,  it  is  evaporated  with  powdered  scammony, 
purified  extract  of  aloes  and  soap,  to  a  proper  consistence,  powdered 
cardamoms  being  added  towards  the  close  of  the  operation.) 
This  is  a  highly  valued  preparation,  but  very  often  adulterated  by 
the  use  of  adulterated  scammony.  The  substances  introduced  in 
this  way  are  principally  chalk  and  starch;  the  former  is  detected 
by  the  extract  effervescing  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  latter 
by  iodine  striking  a  blue  colour  with  the  filtered  decoction.  Dr. 
Pereira  states  that  some  druggists  substitute  oil  of  cardamoms  for 
the  powdered  seeds,  and  by  this  means  increase  the  odour  of  the 
preparation;  but,  unless  some  inert  powder  be  added,  the  strength 
of  the  preparation  would  be  somewhat  increased  also.  We  have 
found  the  aromatic  introduced  into  the  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  for  the  most  part,  quite  efficacious  in  lessening  or 
entirely  preventing  the  griping  operation  of  the  simple  drug,  and 
have,  accordingly,  abandoned  the  practice  of  giving  henbane  with 
it,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Paris,  having  moreover  found  that  the 
addition  of  this  narcotic  does  distinctly  lessen  its  purgative  action. 
Dose,  grs.  v — 9j. 

Enema  Colocynthidis.     (Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  mixed 
with  soft  soap  and  water.) 


Momordica  Elaterium. — The  Squirting  Cucumber. 
Moncecia  Syngenesia. 
This  plant,  like  the  preceding,  has  a  trailing  hispid  stem,  but  it 
is  without  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  cordate  and  somewhat  lobed, 
and  the  flowers  axillary,  of  a  yellow  colour,  reticulated  with  green 
veins.  The  pepo  is  small,  elliptical,  and  hairy,  and  forcibly  ex- 
pels its  contents  when  ripe  by  the  separation  of  its  stalk. 

Hab. — Greece  and  South  of  Europe.    Cultivated  in  this  country. 


Elaterium  (Pepones  recentes). 

The  fresh  pepos  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
extract  of  elaterium  of  the  London  College,  which  generally  passes 
under  the  name  of  elaterium. 

Preparation  of  Elaterium.  The  unripe  pepos,  or  those  near 
upon  bursting,  are  sliced  longitudinally,  and  their  pulp  scooped 
out  upon  a  sieve,  and  washed  by  repeated  affusion  of  cold  water. 
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Pressure  should  be  avoided  whenever  a  line  preparation  is  desired. 
After  the  fluid  has  stood  for  a  few  hours,  a  sediment  takes  place, 
which,  when  dried  upon  tine  linen,  constitutes  elaterium. 

DESCRIPTION. — Form,  fragments,  thin,  flat,  or  slightly  curled, 
and  marked  by  the  linen  on  which  it  was  dried.  Colour,  a  pale 
greyish-green.      Consistence,  friable.      Taste,  acrid  and  bitterish. 

Chem.  Cqmp. — Elaterium  is  composed  of  several  principles, 
which  a  very  simple  analysis  will  enable  us  to  detect.  If  we  digest 
it  in  alcohol  we  leave  a  white  residue,  consisting  of  starch  and  woody 
fihre,  and  obtain  a  green  solution,  which  yields,  on  evaporation,  a 
solid  substance,  called  by  Dr.  Paris  elatin.  This,  treated  with  ether, 
is  resolved  into  two  other  substances,  the  ether  taking  up  the  green 
matter  and  leaving  a  white  crystallizable  substance  called  elaterine, 
to  which  the  activity  of  the  drug  is  due. 

Elaterine  occurs  in  the  form  of  white  silky  and  prismatic  crys- 
tals, insoluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is 
neutral,  and,  as  it  is  said  to  evolve  ammonia  when  heated,  probably 
contains  nitrogen,  which  might  have  been  further  suspected  from 
its  possessing  such  active  properties.  Its  composition,  according  to 
Hennell,  is  CgH^Oo. — The  green  matter  has  some  of  the  properties 
of  a  resin  imited  with  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants. 

HennelFs  analysis  gives,  in  100  parts  of  elaterium,  44  elaterine, 
17  resin  and  colouring  matter,  and  40  starch,  woody  fibre,  etc. 

Goodness. — It  should  be  in  thin  flakes  and  friable,  and  the 
lighter  and  more  spongy  it  is  the  better.  It  should  not  effervesce 
on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  give  a  blue  colour  with 
iodine. 

Operation. — Elaterium  is  the  most  powerful  hydragogue 
cathartic  we  possess.  Its  operation  is  accompanied  by  nausea, 
mostly  by  vomiting,  as  well  as  more  or  less  griping  pain.  It  gives 
rise  also  to  a  great  deal  of  thirst,  and  its  action  is  followed  by 
considerable  depression  and  debility ;  feelings  which,  depending  as 
they  do  on  the  diminished  amount  of  watery  fluid  in  the  blood,  are 
generally  not  long  in  being  recovered  from.  Its  abuse  occasions 
gastro-enteritis,  like  other  irritant  medicines  long-continued,  or 
administered  in  too  large  doses. 

Uses. — Almost  the  only  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  to 
evacuate  the  fluid  in  dropsy ;  and,  where  the  system  is  not  too 
weak  to  bear  the  remedy,  it  is  for  the  most  part  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  diuretics.     In   ascites,  however,  it  often   fails  until 
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tension  of  the  abdomen  has  been  relieved  by  tapping ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  first  effects  of  the  operation, 
elaterium  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  most  probable  means  of 
preventing  the  re -accumulation  of  the  fluid.  Its  use  is  no  bar  to 
the  simultaneous  administration  of  tonics  and  iron.  The  faintness 
which  accompanies  its  action  may  sometimes  require  a  temporary 
stimulant  to  be  exhibited  for  its  removal.  Griping  is  in  a  great 
degree  obviated  by  the  combination  of  a  few  grains  of  ginger.  It 
may  be  employed  in  other  cases  like  colocynth. 

Dose. — Grs.  Txn — |.      The  smaller  doses   are    only  efficacious 
when  the  drug  is  very  good. 


CAPRIFOLIACE^E. 

Sambucus  Nigra. — The  Common  Elder. 

Pentandria  Trigynia. 


Hab. — Indigenous. 


Sambucus  (Flores). 

The  well-known  cymes  of  white  flowers  borne  by  the  elder,  are 
the  officinal  part  of  the  plant.  Their  only  value  depends  on  the 
presence  of  volatile  oil. 

Off.  Preps. —  Oleum  Sambuci.  (Prepared  as  oleum  carui.) 
Quite  useless. 

Aqua  Sambuci.  (Prepared  as  aqua  carui.)  A  flavouring  and 
perfuming  ingredient. 

Unguentum  Sambuci.  (Elder  flowers  are  boiled  in  lard,  and 
then  pressed.) 

CINCHONACEJ3. 
Cinchona. — Species  of  Cinchona  yielding  Peruvian  Bark. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — The  Andes. 


Cinchona  {Cortex). 
Description. — There  are  several  varieties  of  cinchona  bark, 
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which  arc  commonly  classed  under  three  heads: — 1.  The  pale  ov 
(.Town  hark  of  Loxa;  2.  The  yellow  or  Calisaya  or  regia  bark;  and 
3.  The  red  bark. 

1.  Pale  Bark. 

Form,  in  quills,  single  or  double.  Size,  from  \  a  foot  to  \\  feet 
long,  and  i-th  of  an  inch  to  a  little  more  in  breadth;  thickness, 
■Jgth  to  |th  of  an  inch.  Epidermis,  cracked  transversely  and  longi- 
tudinally. Colour  of  the  exterior,  grey  or  brown;  of  the  inner 
surface,  pale  fawn  or  cinnamon.  Fracture,  the  smaller  pieces 
clean,  the  larger  fibrous. 

Species  yielding  it : — 

1.  C.  Condaminea  (quilled  bark  of  Loxa). 

2.  C.  ovata  (grey  bark  of  Loxa). 

3.  0.  micrantha  (bark  of  Lima). 

The  London  College  attributes  this  bark  to  the  C.  lancifolia. 
The  salt  which  gives  it  activity,  is  the  kinate  of  cinchonia. 

2.  Yellow  Bark. 

Form,  in  quills  and  flat  pieces.  Size,  of  various  lengths,  -|  an 
inch  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  the  thickness  being  greater  than  that 
of  pale  bark.  Epidermis,  cracked  transversely,  rendering  it  very 
rugged,  especially  in  the  larger  pieces:  there  is  none  on  the  flat 
pieces.  Colour  of  the  exterior,  tawny  greyish-brown ;  of  the  inner 
surface,  a  yellow-fawn.  Fracture,  fibrous ;  a  yellow  fibrous  powder 
failing  out. 

Species  yielding  it: — 

1.  C.  lanceolata  (ordinary  Calisaya  bark). 

2.  C.  cordifolia  (hard  Carthagena  bark). 

The  London  College  attributes  this  bark  to  the  C.  cordifolia. 
The  salt  which  gives  it  activity,  is  the  kinate  of  quina.     It  con- 
tains also  the  kinate  of  cinchonia,  but  in  smaller  quantity. 

3.  Red  Bark. 

Var.  a.  Smooth  red  bark. — Form,  in  quills  and  flat  pieces. 
Size,  12  inches  and  less  in  length.  Epidermis,  rough,  transversely 
cracked.     Colour,  red.     Fracture,  fibrous. 

Var.  /3.  Warty  red  bark. — Form,  in  thick  quills.  Epidermis, 
warty,  and  deeply  cracked  transversely.  Colour  of  the  interior,  a 
deep  red.     Fracture,  fibrous. 

Species  yielding  it,  unknown.  Supposed  to  be  the  C.  magni- 
folia. 

The  London  College  attributes  this  bark  to  the  C.  oblongifolia. 
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The  salts  which  give  it  activity,  are  both  kinate  of  quina  and 
kinate  of  cinchonia,  in  equal  quantities. 

Cryptogamic  Plants  found  on  the  barks.  The  lichens  are 
the  most  important  of  these,  and  have  been  applied  as  a  test  of 
the  goodness  of  specimens  of  bark.  They  are  most  abundantly 
found  upon  the  pale  varieties,  and  least  upon  the  red.  The  pale 
or  crown  bark  is  sometimes  thickly  beset  with  them.  They  are 
sometimes  stringy,  as  those  which  belong  to  the  genus  usnea;  or 
they  may  be  wustaceous,  coating  over  the  surface  of  the  epidermis, 
and  giving  to  the  grey  varieties  of  bark  the  epithet  they  bear : 
others  are  pulverulent ;  while  a  fourth  kind  embraces  the  foliaceous 
forms.  The  presence  of  species  of  the  genera  collema  and  par- 
melia,  which  are  foliaceous,  is  considered  a  bad  indication. — Jun- 
germannias  and  fungi  occur  also  on  the  inferior  barks. — The  mosses 
which  are  met  with  on  bark  are  not  well  understood. 

Commercial  Source. — Arica,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  etc. 

Chem.  Comp. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  constituents  of 
barks,  such  as  lignin,  starch,  gum,  fatty  and  colouring  matters, 
the  cinchona  barks  contain  several  peculiar  principles,  two  alka- 
loids— quina  and  cinchonia,  an  acid  called  the  kinic,  and  other 
principles  not  yet  fully  determined. 

1.  Cinchonia. — An  alkaloid  existing  in  all  the  barks,  being  in 
the  largest  quantity  in  the  pale  varieties.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
a  kinate,  and  is  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  for  quina: 
when  pure,  it  forms  large  brilliant  four-sided  prisms,  very  little 
soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  more  readily  in  strong  alcohol.  It 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  most  of  the  acids,  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  those  of  quina. — Formula,  C20  H12  N  0. — The  solutions  of 
its  salts  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

2.  Quina. — This  alkaloid  also  exists  in  all  the  cinchona  barks, 
being  most  abundant  in  the  yellow  varieties.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  disulphate  of  quina  by  ammonia.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  a  white  amorphous  powder,  readily  fusible  into  a 
resinous  mass,  but  is  with  difficulty  procured  in  crystals.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  ether,  as  well  as  alcohol.  It  forms  crystal- 
lizable salts  with  most  acids. — Formula,  C20  H12  N  02. — The  solu- 
tions of  its  salts  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  Quina  differs 
from  cinchonia,  in  not  readily  crystallizing,  in  being  much  more 
soluble  in  water,  and  also  in  ether ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  its 
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salts  are  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  salts  of 
cinchonia. 

Two  other  alkaloids  have  been  described  as  existing  in  some 
varieties  of  bark,  namely,  aricina  and  chino'idine. — Aricina  is  said 
to  differ  from  quina  in  the  possession  of  one  atom  more  oxygen, 
its  formula  being  Cr-oHjoXO.;. — Chino'idine  is  but  little  understood; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  distinct  alkaloid. 

3.  Kinic  Acid. — This  acid  exists  in  all  the  cinchona  barks,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  kinate  of  lime,  a  salt  formed  in  extracting 
the  alkaloids.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  all  its  salts  are  soluble 
except  those  with  lead.     Formula,  HO,  C14Hn0n. 

4.  Kinovic  Acid  has  been  found  in  some  varieties  of  bark.  It 
is  verv  similar  to  stearic  acid. 

5.  Tannic  Acid  exists  in  the  cinchona  barks,  especially  in  the 
most  valuable  kinds,  and  is  contained  in  the  so-called  (soluble) 
red  colouring  matter. 

6.  Red  Cinchonic. — A  substance  supposed  to  be  tannin  altered 
by  the  atmosphere,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.     Little  is  known  of  it. 

7.  Volatile  Oil. — A  trace  of  thick  essential  oil  is  yielded  by 
submitting  the  barks  to  distillation  with  water. 

Chem.  Rel. — The  infusions  of  cinchona  bark  possess  an  acid 
reaction.  Tincture  of  nut-galls,  or  solutions  containing  tannic  acid, 
throw  down  a  precipitate  of  the  tannate  of  the  alkaloids.  A 
solution  of  gelatine  is  precipitated  from  the  tannic  acid  contained 
in  the  bark,  forming  tanno-gelatine.  Tartar  emetic  is  thrown 
down  from  the  same  cause ;  while  a  dark  green  colour  is  struck  in 
the  solution  by  the  salts  of  iron.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  causes  a 
precipitate  in  the  infusions,  from  their  containing  lime. 

In  prescribing  the  various  preparations  of  bark,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
avoid  their  combination  with  substances  incompatible  either  with 
tannic  acid  or  the  alkaloids. 

Adulterations. — Cinchona  barks  are  the  subjects  of  fraud  in 
three  principal  ways.  1.  The  substitution  of  barks  not  of  the 
genus  cinchona  at  all,  and  containing  neither  of  the  alkaloids, 
cinchonia,  or  quina.  2.  The  mixture  of  the  inferior  with  the  finer 
varieties.  3.  The  mixture  of  inert  powdered  barks  with  the  true 
powder.  The  external  and  sensible  qualities  of  the  barks  and 
powder  mav  be  used  in  the  detection  of  the  two  latter,  while  the 
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quantity  of  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  indicating  the 
amount  of  lime  in  the  yellow  bark,  is  a  guide  to  the  probable 
quantity  of  quina ;  since  it  is  found  that  these  bear  a  pretty  close 
proportion  the  one  to  the  other.  The  first  case  mentioned,  namely, 
the  entire  replacement  by  a  false  bark,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  met 
with  in  this  country.  The  precipitation  of  the  alkaloids  them- 
selves by  tannic  acid,  or  the  more  tedious  process  of  their  extraction, 
may  also  be  employed  to  determine  the  amount  of  them  in  a  given 
specimen  of  bark. 

Operation. — Of  all  the  remedies  included  amongst  tonics 
cinchona  is  universally  admitted  as  by  far  the  most  powerful  in 
operation.  It  accordingly  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  those 
effects  upon  the  system  which  have  been  ascribed  to  this  class  of 
medicines,  increasing  the  muscular  energy,  as  well  as  the  force 
and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  any 
other  tonic  in  the  Materia  Medica.  But  although  its  principal 
value  is  dependant  on  this  operation,  it  is  rendered  astringent  by  the 
tannic  acid  it  contains,  while  aromatic  properties  are  imparted  to  it  by 
the  presence  of  some  essential  oil.  Since  its  first  introduction  into 
European  practice  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  antiperiodic  powers ;  and  the  succeeding 
experience  of  200  years  has  only  added  to  its  reputation,  and 
stamped  upon  it  the  character  of  being  unsurpassed  in  the  cure  of 
intermittent  diseases.  With  some  persons,  however,  unpleasant 
effects  arise  from  even  moderate  doses  of  bark;  nausea  and 
headache,  with  more  or  less  feverishness  and  thirst,  not  unfre- 
quently  following  upon  its  use.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
alkaloids  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary  preparations  of  bark, 
since  they  less  commonly  give  rise  to  the  same  disagreeable  results. 
When  large  doses  of  bark,  however,  are  swallowed,  all  these  symp- 
toms appear  in  an  aggravated  degree,  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  with  a  flushed  countenance,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and 
rapid  pulse,  indicating  its  excitant  action  upon  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems;  while  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  relaxed  or 
constipated  bowels,  manifest  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  digestive 
functions. 

Uses. — The  barks,  in  substance,  and  in  their  Galenical  prepara- 
tions, have  been  in  great  measure  superseded  in  actual  practice  by 
their  alkaloids;  but  still  circumstances  frequently  arise  in  which  their 
exhibition  is  to  be  preferred,     Quina  is  sometimes  too  powerful  a 
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tonic  to  be  borne  by  the  stomach  of  a  debilitated  patient;  and 
where  this  occurs,  the  use  of  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  cinchona 
is  advisable  as  preparatory  to  its  employment.  Sometimes  again, 
though  rarely,  the  di-sulphate  of  quina  disagrees,  producing  head- 
ache whenever  it  is  taken ;  and  then  the  galenical  preparations  are 
often  readily  borne :  but  the  opposite  of  this  is  for  the  most  part 
observed.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  bark,  the  yellow  is  most  com- 
monly preferred.  We  refer  to  the  head  of  Di-sulphate  of  Quina, 
for  all  that  further  respects  its  therapeutical  employment. 

Dose. — Of  powdered  bark,  grs.  x — 313,  according  to  the  operation 
desired,  the  larger  doses  being  sometimes  administered  for  the  pro- 
duction of  its  antiperiodic  effects. 

Off.  Preps. — Decoctum  Cinchona  Cordifolice.  (Yellow  bark, 
bruised,  and  boiled  with  distilled  water  for  ten  minutes  and 
strained.)  This  and  the  following  decoctions,  as  they  cool, 
precipitate  tannic  acid  and  the  kinates;  and  on  this  account 
either  mucilage  should  be  used  to  suspend  them  in  a  mixture, 
or  the  water  with  which  the  decoction  is  made  should  be 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form  soluble  salts  of 
the  alkaloids.     Dose,  ffj — ij. 

Decoctum  Cinchonce  Lancifolice.  (Prepared  with  pale  bark  as 
above.)     Dose,  as  the  last. 

Decoctum  Cinchonce  Oblongifolice.  (Prepared  with  red  bark  as 
above.)     Dose,  as  the  last. 

Extractum  Cinchonce  Cordifolice.  (Yellow  bark  bruised,  is  to  be 
boiled  several  times  in  distilled  water,  the  decoction  strained 
while  hot,  and  evaporated  to  a  due  consistence.)  Dose,  grs. 
v — xx. 

Extractum  Cinchonce  Lancifolice.  (Prepared  with  pale  bark  as 
the  preceding.)     Dose,  the  same. 

Extractum  Cinchonce  Oblongifolice.  (Prepared  with  red  bark  as 
the  former.)     Dose,  the  same. 

Infusum  Cinchonce.  (Pale  bark  bruised,  and  macerated  in  boiling 
distilled  water.)     Dose,  ff  j — iij. 

Tinctura  Cinchonce.  (Yellow  bark  bruised,  and  macerated  in 
proof  spirit.)     Dose,  f3j — iij. 

Tinctura  Cinchonce  Composita.  (Pale  bark  bruised,  orange  peel, 
serpentary  bruised,  saffron  and  powdered  cochineal,  macerated  in 
proof  spirit.)     Dose,  fjj — iij. 
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The  only  preparation  of  the  alkaloids  introduced  into  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  di-sulphate  of  quina. 


QuiNJE  Dl-SULPHAS. 

Prep. — Bruised  yellow  bark  is  boiled  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid;  the  kinate  of  quina  it  contains  becomes  thus  ren- 
dered soluble,  and  we  obtain  a  solution  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
kinic  acid,  and  quina,  mixed  with  colouring  matters,  etc.  Hy- 
drated  oxide  of  lead  is  then  added  nearly  to  saturation,  and  preci- 
pitates all  the  sulphuric  acid  as  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead, 
leaving  kinate  of  quina  in  solution.  The  fluid  being  separated, 
ammonia  is  added,  which  forms  a  soluble  kinate  of  ammonia, 
while  quina  becomes  thrown  down.  The  precipitated  quina,  being 
washed,  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  purified  by  animal  char- 
coal, and  evaporated,  forms  crystals  of  the  di-sulphate  of  quina. 
Manufacturers  in  this  country  generally  employ  lime  in  this 
process. 

Props. — This  salt  consists  of  2  eqs.  of  quina,  1  eq.  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  8  eqs.  of  water.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  snow-white 
feathery  crystals,  of  a  bitter  taste,  little  soluble  in  cold  water  or 
ether,  but  more  so  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol.  The  neutral  sul- 
phate is  readily  formed  from  it  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  occurs  in  square  prisms. — Cinchonia  can  readily  be  separated 
from  quina,  as  the  solubility  of  the  two  alkaloids  and  their  salts 
differs. 

Adulteration. — Gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  chalk,  magnesia, 
boracic  and  stearic  acids,  sugar,  gum,  starch,  mannite,  and  salicine 
are  freqvient  adulterations.  The  three  first  can  be  easily  detected, 
from  their  insolubility  in  alcohol :  boracic  acid  is  known  by  tinging 
the  alcoholic  flame  green;  the  sugars  are  taken  up  by  cold  water; 
stearic  acid  is  not  dissolved  by  the  diluted  acids ;  starch  is  detected 
by  iodine,  and  salicine  is  turned  red  by  the  addition  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Operation. — The  effects  of  quinine  upon  the  animal  economy 
are  so  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  barks  which  yield  it,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  astringency  of  the  latter,  no  material 
difference  can  be  found  between  them.  The  small  bulk  of  an 
efficacious  dose,  and  the  consequent  readiness  with  which  it  may 
be  augmented  to  any  degree,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  have 
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led  to  its  almost  universal  adoption  in  cases  where  the  other  pre- 
parations of  bark  were  accustomed  to  be  employed.  The  admi- 
nistration of  this  salt  in  very  large  doses  occasions  the  same  evil 
consequences  as  the  barks  themselves;  throbbing  and  distensive 
headache,  a  flushed  countenance,  giddiness,  nausea,  or  vomiting, 
following  as  the  result  of  its  abuse. 

Uses. — 1.  The  most  important  of  the  therapeutical  applications 
of  quina  is  to  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  for  which,  if  arsenic 
be  excepted,  it  is  perhaps  without  a  rival.  The  mode  of  its  ad- 
ministration, however,  varies;  some  preferring  its  exhibition  in  a 
single  large  dose  just  before  the  accession  of  the  paroxysms,  while 
others  consider  that  small  and  repeated  doses  are  more  efficacious, 
when  taken  during  the  apyretic  interval.  We  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  our  experience  upon  this  head,  although  we  have 
seen  quotidian  ague,  of  considerable  duration,  suddenly  put  a  stop 
to  by  a  single  large  dose  of  the  salt.  We  have  generally,  however, 
adopted  the  latter  of  these  alternatives.  It  has  been  stated,  also, 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  accompanies  the  fit,  is 
remarkably  influenced  by  a  dose  of  quina,  a  short  time  only  elaps- 
ing before  its  size  is  considerably  reduced.  Its  use,  however,  in 
ague,  ought  not  to  be  empirical,  some  judgment  being  exercised, 
not  only  in  selecting  the  cases,  but  also  in  preparing  the  patient 
for  its  successful  use.  The  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease  thus 
requires  the  previous  application  of  some  degree  of  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  and  even  blood-letting  to  a  considerable  extent  may 
occasionally  be  demanded.  Mostly,  however,  topical  bleeding  in 
the  intervals  is  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  local  inflammations, 
and,  when  present  to  any  amount,  we  would  prefer  the  use  of 
arsenic  to  that  of  quina  as  the  antiperiodic.  Occasional  emetics 
and  purgatives  are  also  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  treatment  of  the 
more  sthenic  forms  of  the  complaint,  while  its  assumption  of  a 
malignant  type  requires  the  system  to  be  supported  by  wine,  as 
well  as  stimulant  and  aromatic  medicines. 

2.  The  distinction  between  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  lies 
in  the  prolongation  of  one  febrile  paroxysm,  across  the  apyrexial 
interval  to  the  commencement  of  the  next:  so  that,  although  at 
that  time  there  is  less  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  yet  no  distinct 
cessation  of  fever  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  night.  Many 
quotidian  agues  closely  resemble  the  remittents  in  this  respect; 
heat  of  skin,  thirst,  headache,  and  a  quick  pulse,  continuing  after 
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the  occurrence  of  a  more  or  less  imperfect  sweat.  It  is  at  this 
period  that  we  administer  quina;  and  it  is  when  exhibited  at  the 
analogous  period,  namely,  the  remission,  that  it  proves  of  service 
in  the  cure  of  a  remittent.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  both 
these  diseases  have  their  origin  in  the  same  source,  which  is  marsh 
malaria ;  the  kind  of  fever  which  ensues  being  rather  dependent 
on  the  strength  of  the  aerial  poison,  as  modified  by  climate,  than 
on  any  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  poison  itself.  We 
are,  moreover,  encouraged  to  the  use  of  quina,  by  the  consideration 
that  here,  as  in  ague,  those  who  are  from  any  cause  debilitated, 
or  in  a  disheartened  state,  are  the  individuals  most  likely  to  be 
attacked. 

3.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  continued  fever,  but  with  less 
favourable  results.  It  is  in  the  convalescence  of  fever-patients 
that  its  utility  is  most  obvious,  improving  the  appetite  and  aiding 
the  restoration  of  muscular  strength. 

4.  Inflammations  sometimes  put  on  an  intermittent  type,  or, 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  arise  in  such  an  asthenic  condition  of 
the  general  system  as  quina  is  calculated  to  counteract.  Rheuma- 
tism and  erysipelas  afford  examples  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  some 
other  local  diseases  allied  to  them  in  their  general  character. 
Although  manifesting  the  "  rubor,  et  tumor,  cum  calore,  et  do- 
lore,"  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  question  whether  these 
affections  are  not  more  closely  allied,  in  their  earlier  stages  at 
least,  to  the  class  of  determinations  of  blood,  than  they  are  to  the 
true  inflammations;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  often,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  under  the  curative  control  of  quina.  Erysi- 
pelas and  erythema,  occurring  in  scrofulous  and  debilitated  indivi- 
duals, rapidly  disappear  beneath  its  use;  and  its  employment  in 
acute  rheumatism  has  also  met  with  considerable  success.  We 
would  hesitate  to  exhibit  it,  as  some  have  done,  where  the  excited 
state  of  the  circulation  rather  indicates  active  depletion  than  tonic 
medicines ;  but,  after  its  impetus  has  been  reduced  by  blood-letting 
and  purgatives,  even  when  the  pulse  remains  quick  with  some 
fever  continuing  unsubdued,  quina  is  a  most  useful  remedy. 
Chronic  inflammations,  connected,  as  they  are  sometimes,  with  a 
weakened  state  of  constitution,  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  bene- 
fitted by  its  use  than  the  acuter  forms  of  the  disease. 

5.  Various  nervous  affections,  met  with  in  debilitated  subjects, 
especially  when  occurring  periodically,  are  successfully  treated  by 
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bark  or  quina.  Neuralgia,  toothache,  headache,  chorea,  ainaurosis, 
etc.,  have  been  in  this  way  signally  benefited  by  their  use.  Hemi- 
crania,  however,  yields  more  readily  to  arsenic,  and  chorea  to  the 
sesqu'uuvide  of  iron. 

6.  Dyspepsia. — It  often  proves  efficacious  in  the  atonic  forms  of 
this  affection ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  to  be  preceded  by  the 
use  of  some  less  powerful  vegetable  tonic.  It  is  where  the  indi- 
gestion forms  rather  a  part  of  the  general  debility  of  the  system, 
than  being  a  mere  local  complaint,  that  quina  is  most  useful  in  its 
cure. 

7.  Debility  and  Cachexia. — We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
refer  above  to  a  debilitated  state  of  the  general  system,  as  inducing 
a  variety  of  disorders  curable  by  the  administration  of  bark  and 
quina.     This  debility  itself,  whether  occurring  as  the  result  of 
insufficient  food,  close  hot  rooms,  over-exertion,  long-continued 
illness,  or  other  causes  of  a  weakening  character,  is  most  advan- 
tageously treated  by  them  also.     In  ill-nourished  and  ill-lodged 
persons,   moreover,  a  variety  of  cutaneous  affections  are  liable  to 
occur,  such  as  eczema,  rupia,  ecthyma,  etc.;  the  livid  aspect  of 
the  latter,  and  their  tendency  to  degenerate  into  unhealthy  ulcers, 
often  giving  them  a  peculiar  character.     Boils  and  carbuncles  also, 
as  well  as  inflammations  and  ulcerations  about  the  cheeks,  gums,  and 
mouth  are  apt,  especially  in  children,  to  appear  under  this  atonic 
condition  of  the  general  health ;  and  although,  in  all  these  cases, 
good  air,  nutritious  food,  and  healthy  lodgings,  are  most  important 
remedial  means,    yet  quina  aids,    in    a   surprising   manner,    the 
rapidity  of  the  cure. 

Dose. — Grs.  j — v,  or  larger  in  ague.  It  may  either  be  made 
into  pills  with  confection  of  roses,  or  administered  in  a  draught  by 
aiding  its  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  a  diluted  mineral  acid. 


Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha. — The  Ipecacuanha  Plant. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — Brazils  and  New  Granada. 


Ipecacuanha.  (Radix). 
Description. — Form,    contorted    root-like   pieces,   having   a 
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knotty  appearance,  in  consequence  of  deep  transverse  fissures, 
which,  passing  down  to  the  central  woody  axis,  render  the  cortical 
portion  annulated.  Size,  three  or  four  inches  long,  the  diameter 
being  under  that  of  a  goose- quill.  Structure,  it  consists  of  a  central 
woody  axis  and  a  cortical  portion,  which  is  fissured  into  rings  and 
is  the  active  part  of  the  drug.  Colour  of  the  cortical  part,  brownish- 
grey.  Fracture  of  the  cortical  portion,  brittle  and  resinous.  Taste, 
bitter  and  nauseous. 

Commer.  Source. — Rio  Janeiro. 

Chem.  Comp. — Lignin,  starch,  gum,  wax,  fatty  matters  having 
a  powerful  odour,  gallic  acid,  and  an  alkaloid  called  emetina.  The 
central  woody  axis  contains  but  small  quantities  of  emetina  and 
tatty  matters. 

Emetina. — This  alkaloid,  when  pure,  occurs  as  a  white  powder, 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  with  diffictdty  in  cold ;  it  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  slightly  so  in  ether  and  oil. — Formula, 
C37Ho7N010. — It  is  precipitated  by  gallic  and  tannic  acids. 

Chem.  Rel. — Solution  of  nut-galls  or  tannic  acid  precipitates 
the  decoction  of  ipecacuanha  root,  in  consequence  of  combining 
Avith  the  emetina  it  contains.  The  presence  of  gallic  acid  also 
causes  the  salts  of  iron  to  strike  a  green  colour  with  it,  while  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate  with  the  gum, 
colouring  matters,  etc. 

The  above  and  similar  matters  are  accordingly  ranked  among 
its  incompatibles. 

Operation. — The  effect  of  ipecacuanha  upon  the  system  varies 
for  the  most  part  with  the  quantity  administered.  A  full  dose  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  is  generally  emetic,  the  preceding  nausea  and 
depression,  though  considerable,  being  less  than  that  induced  by 
the  antimonial  tartar,  while  the  vomiting  itself  is  less  violent  and 
less  continued.  Its  emetic  action,  however,  appears  sometimes  to 
be  modified  by  accidental  circumstances,  the  same  quantity  one 
day  vomiting  a  patient  freely,  and  the  next  producing  merely  a 
little  nausea  and  a  purgative  operation  upon  the  bowels.  This, 
indeed,  often  depends  upon  the  period  of  its  operation  at  which 
diluents  are  taken  to  assist  it;  but,  even  when  these  are  most 
judiciously  exhibited,  we  occasionally  meet  with  the  result  alluded 
to.  Ipecacuanha,  moreover,  more  powerfully  affects  some  persons 
than  others,  the  small  quantity  in  an  ordinary  dose  of  Dover's 
powder,  notwithstanding  the  sedative  influence  of  the  opium, 
sometimes  giving  rise  to  an  emetic  effect.    The  vomiting  produced 
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by  this  drug  is  often  followed  by  a  disposition  to  sleep.  Ipeca- 
cuanha is  also  diaphoretic  and  expectorant ;  these  effects  being- 
most  manifest,  however,  when  the  quantity  taken  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  nauseate  the  patient. 

Uses. — Ipecacuan  is  more  fitted  to  unload  the  stomach  in 
acute  dyspepsia,  than  it  is  for  administration  at  the  commencement 
of  febrile  diseases.  Still,  however,  when  they  occur  in  debilitated 
subjects,  or  in  children,  its  employment  is  more  safe  than  that  of 
an  antimonial  emetic.  It  is  also  of  very  great  value  when  com- 
mencing the  treatment  of  the  several  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs  to  which  children  are  subject.  In  phthisis,  where  it  operates 
effectually,  we  prefer  it  to  other  emetics  for  daily  use;  its  action 
not  being  violent,  and  not  increasing  the  debility  which  prevails 
in  that  formidable  complaint.  In  chronic  bronchial  affections,  it 
is  often  advantageously  combined  with  tartarized  antimony.  As 
a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  it  is  of  service  in  a  variety  of 
diseases;  among  which  catarrh  and  dysentery  may  especially  be 
mentioned.  In  the  latter  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  this  city,  we 
have  found  the  most  beneficial  results  to  accrue  from  its  employ- 
ment in  small  and  repeated  doses,  especially  when  combined  with 
blue  pill  and  extract  of  gentian.  The  ordinary  forms  of  diarrhoea 
are  similarly  benefited  by  its  diaphoretic  operation;  which  should, 
in  all  these  cases,  be  promoted  by  warm  but  light  clothing. 

Dose. — As   an    emetic,    grs.   x — xxx.      For    other    purposes, 

gr-  j— v. 

Off.  Preps. —  Vinum  Ipecacuanha.  (Bruised  ipecacuanha  ma- 
cerated in  sherry  wine.)  Dose,  as  an  emetic,  fsiv;  for  other  pur- 
poses, nxx — xl.  As  an  emetic  for  children,  half  a  fluid  ounce,  or 
an  ounce,  according  to  the  age,  may  be  made  into  a  two-ounce 
mixture  with  some  syrup ;  and  f*5J  taken  every  five  or  ten  minutes, 
till  vomiting  be  produced. 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanhce  Compositus.  (Equal  parts  of  ipecacuanha 
and  opium,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potash.)  The  object  of  intro- 
ducing the  sulphate  of  potash,  is  to  promote,  by  its  hardness,  the 
fine  division  of  the  vegetable  drugs  during  trituration.  This 
powder  is  commonly  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  and  narcotic. 
Dose,  grs.  x — xxx.     Ten  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pilulce  Ipecacuanhce  Composite.  (The  compound  ipecacuanha 
powder  beaten,  by  means  of  gum  acacia,  into  a  mass,  with  squill 
and  ammoniacum.)     Dose,  grs.  v — x. 
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VALEBIANACEJS. 

Valeriana  Officinalis. — The  Wild  Valerian. 

Triandria  Monogynia. 

An  indigenous  herb,  with  a  perennial  root.     It  has  a  tall  round 

channelled  stem,  terminated  by  a  close  corymbose  head  of  white 

or  lilac  flowers.     Its  leaves  are  opposite  and  pinnate,  the  leaflets 

being  lanceolate  and  serrated. 


Valeriana  (Radix). 

Description. — Form,  a  short  tuberose  rhizome,  from  which 
radical  fibres  come  off,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  which  are 
the  officinal  part.  Colour,  yellowish-brown,  when  dry.  Odour, 
foetid  and  peculiar,  and  not  disagreeable  in  the  fresh  plant. 
Taste,  warm,  camphoraceous,  and  nauseous. 

Chem.  Comp. — Its  most  important  ingredients  are,  volatile  oil, 
valerianic  acid,  resinous  and  gummy  matters. 

The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  root  with  mag- 
nesia, in  order  to  fix  the  valerianic  acid.  It  is  of  a  light-green 
colour,  and  lighter  than  water,  having  the  odour  of  the  valerian. 
See  Appendix. 

The  valerianic  acid,  when  set  free  from  the  magnesia  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  occurs  as  an  oily  liquid,  having  an  odour  similar  to 
the  oil,  but  an  acrid  acid  taste.  It  is  probably  formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  oil.  It  can  be  procured  artificially  by  oxidation 
of  the  oil  of  potatoes  or  grain  spirit,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same 
relation  as  acetic  acid  does  to  alcohol.  It  forms  soluble  salts,  with 
bases,  as  oxide  of  zinc  and  quinine,  which  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  medicine.     Formula,  H  0  +  C10  H9  03. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Valerian  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 
"We  have  found  it  of  some  value  in  removing  the  paroxysms  of 
headache,  which  occur  in  atonic  dyspepsia  and  anoemia.  It  has 
obtained  a  reputation  in  convulsive  affections,  as  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
and  chorea.  We  have  seen  it  of  service  in  hysteria,  but  never  in 
epilepsy. 

Dose. — 9j — ij. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Valeriana.  (Valerian  macerated  in 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  strained.)     Dose,  f^j — ij. 

Tinctura  Valeriana.  (Bruised  valerian  macerated  in  proof 
spirit,  and  strained.)     Dose,  fjj — iv. 
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Tinctura  Valeriana  Composita.  (Bruised  valerian  macerated  in 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  strained.)  Dose,  f5l] — ij.  More 
stimulant  than  the  two  former  preparations. 


COMPOSITE. 

Tussilago  Farfara. — The  Coltsfoot. 
Syngenesia  Polygamia  superflua. 
This  plant  is  commonly  the  first  to  appear  upon  soil  turned 
up  from  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  flowers  present  themselves 
in  the  spring  before  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  each 
head  is  placed  singly  at  the  extremity  of  a  scape  covered  with 
imbricated  bracts.  The  leaves  are  cordate,  angular,  toothed  and 
downy  on  the  under  surface.  The  whole  plant  is  mucilaginous  to 
the  taste. 

Tussilago. 

The  whole  plant  is  officinal,  and  may  be  used  dry  or  fresh. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  demulcent,  and  perhaps  slightly 
tonic.  It  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  tonic  and  expectorant 
in  phthisis  and  chronic  bronchitic  affections. 

Dose. — A  decoction  of  the  plant  may  be  taken  ad  libitum. 


Inula  Helenium.  —  Elecampane. 

Syngenesia  Polygamia  superflua. 

An  indigenous  herb,  with  a  perennial  root,  having  an  erect 
stem,  rising  3  or  4  feet  in  height.  It  has  large,  ovate,  dentated 
leaves,  tormentose  on  the  under  surface.  The  heads  of  flowers  are 
large,  yellow  and  terminal,  the  involucrum  being  imbricated  in 
several  rows,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray  ligulate  and  in  a  single 
row. 


Inula  (Radix). 

Description. — Form,  in  transverse  and  sometimes  longitudinal 
slices,  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  aromatic  odour  and  warm  bitter 
taste. 
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Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  volatile  oil,  and  besides  this,  a 
peculiar  amylaceous  substance  called  inulin,  as  well  as  resin  and  a 
hitter  matter. — The  volatile  oil  is  a  solid,  similar  in  most  of  its 
properties  to  camphor,  and  called  helenin  (C7H50). — Inulin  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  starch  distinguished  by  giving  a  yellow  colour 
with  iodine,  and  being  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  found  in 
some  other  roots,  and  in  lichens. — Formula,  C24H21021. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Stimulant  and  aromatic.  Scarcely  ever 
administered. 


Anthemis  Nobilis. — The  Common  Chamomile. 
Syngenesia  Polygamia  superflua. 
A  well-known  indigenous  herb  with  a  perennial  root  and  a 
short  prostrate  stem.  The  leaves  are  pinnatisect,  and  each  segment 
is  split  into  linear  lobes.  The  branches  are  each  terminated  by  a 
single  flower,  the  florets  of  the  ray  being  white  and  ligulate,  those 
of  the  disk  yellow.  The  involucrum  is  imbricated  in  a  few  rows, 
and  the  receptacle  convex.  The  whole  plant  possesses  a  fragrant 
aromatic  odour.  When  cultivated  for  medicinal  use,  the  stem  is 
more  erect,  and  the  flowers  frequently  double. 


Anthemis  (Flores). 

Description. — Although  the  double  flowers  are  for  the  most 
part  found  in  the  shops,  the  single  are  those  which  should  be 
employed,  since  they  contain  the  largest  amount  of  volatile  oil, 
residing,  as  this  does,  in  the  florets  of  the  disk.  Their  odour  is 
strong  and  peculiar,  and  their  taste  bitter,  aromatic,  and  warm. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  useful  constituents  of  chamomile  flowers 
are  a  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  extractive,  and  a  trace  of  tannic  acid. 
Oil  of  chamomile  is  of  a  blue  colour,  lighter  than  water,  and  con- 
sists of  two  principles,  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  oxidated  oil.  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson  states  that  he  has  obtained  piperina  from  them(?). 
See  Pepper. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Chamomile  flowers  are  aromatic  and  tonic, 
possessing  these  properties  in  a  degree  which  renders  them  a  very 
valuable  medicine.  When  the  infusion  is  taken  warm,  it  often 
proves  emetic.  As  a  tonic,  it  is  of  special  service  in  atonic  dispep- 
sia,  and  principally  in  an  acute  attack  to  restore  the  digestive 
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power  of  the  stomach,  after  all  crudities  have  been  evacuated 
from  it  by  an  emetic.  Warm  chamomile  tea  is  well  adapted  even 
for  the  latter  purpose,  since,  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
undigested  food,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  induce  vomiting,  and 
the  simpler  the  means  employed  for  the  purpose  the  better.  It  is 
also  drunk,  in  place  of  warm  water,  to  aid  the  effect  of  other  more 
powerful  emetics.  It  is,  moreover,  reported  to  possess  antiperiodic 
powers. 

Off.  Pkeps. — Infusum  Anthemidis.  (Chamomile  macerated  in 
boiling  distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  f^ij — iv. 

Oleum  Anthemidis.  (Prepared  as  oil  of  anise.)  Used  like  other 
volatile  oils.     Dose,  n\  i — v. 


Anacyclus  Pyrethrum. — Pellitory  of  Spain. 
Syngenesia  Polygamia  superflua. 

A  herbaceous  plant,  having  several  procumbent  stems.  Its 
leaves  are  pinnatisect,  the  segments  pinnated  with  linear  subulate 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  large  and  terminate  the  branches,  the 
florets  of  the  disk  are  yellow,  while  those  of  the  ray  are  white  on 
the  upper  side,  and  purple  on  the  under.  The  root  is  fusiform, 
and  has  a  hot  and  pungent  taste. 

Hob. — Arabia,  Syria,  and  some  parts  of  Europe. 


Pyrethrum  (Radix). 

Description. — It  is  met  with  in  pieces  about  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  little  finger,  of  a  brown  colour,  studded  with  black 
shining  spots.  Fracture,  resinous.  Odour,  none.  Taste,  hot  and 
pungent,  increasing  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

Commeb.  Source. — The  Levant. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  some  resin  and  oil  to  which  it  owes 
its  acridity,  and,  in  addition,  a  little  tannin,  starch  and  lignin  exist 
in  the  root. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  employed  as  a  masticatory,  to  relieve 
toothache  and  facial  neuralgia;  being  a  powerful  local  irritant,  it 
increases  the  secretion  of  saliva  when  chewed. 
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Artemisia  Absinthium. — The  Common  Wormwood. 
Syngenesia  Polygamia  superflua. 
An  indigenous  perennial  under-shrub,  with  numerous  branches 
seldom  rising  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  the  stalks  are  channelled 
and  somewhat  downv.  Its  leaves  are  tri-pinnatisect  with  obtuse 
lanceolate  segments,  green  on  the  upper  surface,  silky  and  hoary 
on  the  under.  The  heads  are  small,  racemose,  paniculate,  globose 
and  nodding,  of  a  brownish  vellow  colour  ;  the  exterior  scales  of 
the  involucrum  beincr  silkv. 


Absinthium. 

The  whole  plant  is  officinal,  and,  when  dried,  has  a  soft  feel, 
whitish-grey  colour,  and  very  bitter  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  volatile  oil.  absinthic  acid,  and  a 
bitter  extractive  matter. — The  volatile  oil  is  lighter  than  water, 
acrid,  and  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  plant. — Absinthic  acid  is 
uncrystallizable.  deliquescent,  and  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead. 
It  forms  a  crystallizable  salt  with  ammonia. — The  bitter  extractive 
called  sometimes  absinthine,  remains  after  an  infusion  of  the  herb 
has  been  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  this  which  imparts 
its  intense  bitterness  to  wormwood. 

Opee.  am)  Uses. — AVormwood  is  a  very  useful  tonic,  and 
equally  applicable  to  the  cure  of  dyspeptic  affections,  with  others 
much  more  expensive.     It  has  been  reputed  antiperiodic  also. 

Dose  of  the  powder  3j — 5J.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion. 


LCUM  Dens-Leonis. — The  Common  Dandelion. 
Syngenesia  Polygamia  aqualis. 
This  is   a   well-known  indigenous  herb,  everv  part  of  which 
abounds  in  a  milky  juice.     Its  leaves  are  radical  and  runcinate, 
and  their  lobes  triancrular  and  toothed.     The  flowers,  which  only 

c 

expand  in  the  morning  and  in  the  sunshine,  are  placed  singly  at 
the  end  of  long  radical  hollow  stalks :  their  florets  are  ligulate,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  the  involucrum  double,  its  external  scales 
herns'  rerlexed. 
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Taraxacum  (Radix). 

Description. — The  loot  is  tap-shaped  and  branched,  and, 
when  cut  across,  pours  out  a  milky  juice.  It  has  a  bitter  taste. 
The  extract  it  yields  is  largest  in  quantity  in  the  winter,  but  is 
much  more  bitter  in  April  or  May. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  milky  juice  of  the  root  contains  caoutchouc, 
resin,  bitter  extractive,  sugar,  gum  and  a  vegetable  acid.  The  root 
itself  contains  inulin.  It  seems  to  owe  its  medicinal  power  to  the 
extractive. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  variety  of  operations  have  been  ascribed 
to  taraxacum;  and  it  has  been  said  not  only  to  possess  tonic 
properties,  which  is  probably  the  case,  but  also  to  increase  the 
biliary  and  urinary  secretions.  In  order  to  obtain  any  good  result 
from  its  employment,  however,  it  requires  to  be  administered  in 
larger  doses  than  are  commonly  prescribed.  Dr.  Todd  considers 
that  "  when  given  in  an  efficient  formula  it  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy"  in  the  inflammatory  variety  of  duodenal  dyspepsia  (Cyc. 
Pract.  Med.  art.  Indigestion),  but,  having  frequently  used  it  as  he 
advises  in  this  form  of  disease  as  well  as  in  gastritic  dyspepsia,  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  the  nitre  as  the  most  efficient  ingredient 
in  the  formula  he  recommends.  It  is  also  employed  empirically 
in  various  chronic  cutaneous  and  visceral  diseases. 

Off.  Preps. — Extractum  Taraxaci.  (Prepared  as  extract  of 
gentian.)     Dose,  grs.  x — 5fs,  or  more. 


Lactuca  Sativa. — The  Garden  Lettuce. 

Syngenesia  Polygamia  cequalis. 

This  well-known  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  the  table. 
Its  stem  is  erect  and  leafy,  the  leaves  being  ovate,  semi-amplexi- 
caul,  toothed  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  panicled, 
and  the  whole  plant  abounds  when  full-grown  in  a  bitter  milky 
juice. 

Lactucarium  (Succus  spissatus). 
Description. — It  occurs  in  roundish  hard  masses,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  odour  similar  to  opium:    its  taste  is  bitter  and  dis- 
agreeable. 
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Preparation. — Transverse  incisions  are  made  in  the  stem, 
and  the  milky  jnice  which  pours  out  is  scraped  off,  collected  m 
a  porcelain  vessel  and  dried.  It  is  found  that  the  wild  lettuce 
(lactuca  virosa)  yields,  on  an  average,  three  times  as  much  lactu- 
carium  as  the  garden  variety. 

Chem.  Comp. — Little  is  known  with  respect  to  its  composition, 
but,  according  to  analysis,  a  large  quantity  of  bitter  extractive 
slightly  soluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol  has  been  found  in 
it.  It  contains  also  an  odorous  principle  similar  to  opium,  and  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  contain  morphia. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Lactucarium  is  believed  to  possess  the 
narcotic  powers  of  the  plant,  its  operation  being,  like  henbane, 
rather  of  a  sedative  than  a  hypnotic  nature :  it  is  calculated  to 
fulfil  similar  indications  to  that  drug. 

Dose. — Grs.  iij — v,  or  more. 


LOBELIACE^E. 

Lobelia  Inflata. — The  Bladder-podded  Lobelia. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  an  annual,  with  an  erect  angular  stem  and  hairy  leaves, 

irregularly  serrated,  and  varying  somewhat  in  shape  in  the  middle 

and  lower  parts  of  the  stem,  the  former  being  acutely  ovate  and 

sessile,  the  latter  blunt  and  with  a  short  petiole.     The  flowers  are 

small,  blue,  and  racemose,  with  a  bi-labiate  corolla  and  5-lobed 

calyx,  the  tube  being  ovoid  and  the  segments  linear.    The  capsule 

is  ovoid  and  inflated. 

Hob. — A  common  weed  in  the  United  States. 


Lobelia. 

Description. — The  whole  herb  is  officinal,  and  is  imported  in 
the  dried  condition,  made  up  into  cakes  of  a  rectangular  form.  It 
has  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  nauseous  odour,  and  burning,  acrid 
taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Dr.  Pereira  has  found  in  this  herb  an  acrid 
volatile  oil,  and  an  acid  called  lobelic,  a  resin,  etc.  A  principle, 
moreover,  called  lobelina,  has  been  stated  to  exist  in  it. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Lobelia  appears  to  be  sedative,  anti-spas- 
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modic,  and  expectorant,  resembling  tobacco  very  much  in  its 
action  upon  the  economy.  In  large  doses,  it  gives  rise  to  nausea, 
excessive  prostration,  a  languid  and  sometimes  intermittent  pulse, 
vomiting  and  diaphoresis.  Its  depressing  effects  may  terminate 
fatally.  It  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  spasmodic 
asthma  and  convulsive  coughs,  in  which  cases  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered with  considerable  success. 

Dose  of  the  powder,  grs.  j — v,  or  of  a  tincture  made  by  mace- 
rating jiv  in  Oils  of  proof  spirit,  n^x — f3J. 


EKICACE.E. 

Aectostaphylos  Uva  Uesi. — The  Bear-berry. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 

A  very  short  trailing  shrubby  plant,  indigenous  to  the  northern 

parts  of  this  country.     It  has  evergreen  leaves,  rather  closely  set 

around  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk;  they  are  coriaceous,  obovate, 

and  entire.     The  flowers  are  disposed  in  small  terminal  racemes, 

the  corolla  being  smooth,  rose-coloured,  oval,  and  contracted. 


Uva  Uesi  {Folia). 

Description. — The  dried  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
glossy  on  the  upper  surface  and  reticulated  on  the  under.  When 
powdered,  the  odour  is  something  like  that  of  hay,  and  the  taste  is 
bitterish  and  astringent. 

Chem.  Comp. — Its  medicinal  activity  appears  due  to  the  pos- 
session of  tannic  with  a  little  gallic  acid;  and,  besides  this,  it 
contains  extractive  matters,  etc. 

Adulteration. — The  leaves  of  the  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idcea  and 
of  the  common  box  are  sometimes  substituted  for  Uva  Ursi.  The 
former  are  known  by  being  dotted  on  the  under  surface,  and 
minutely  toothed  at  the  edges,  while  the  latter  are  detected  by 
their  want  of  astringency. 

Oper.  ant>  Uses. — Uva  Ursi  is  astringent  and  sometimes 
diuretic.  It  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  act  like  buchu  and  pareira 
brava  in  diminishing  excessive  secretion  of  the  bladder  in  chronic 
catarrh  of  that  organ,  and  in  lessening  its  irritable  condition. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  leaves,  grs.  x — 3J. 
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Off.  Preps. — Decoctum  Uva  Ursi.  (Uva  ursi  bruised  and 
boiled  down  in  distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  f|j — iij. 

Extractum  Uva  Ursi.  (Prep,  as  extract  of  gentian.)  Dose, 
grs.  v — xv. 


PYROLACE^. 
Chimaphila  Corymbosa. — Umbellated  Winter-Green. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — Central  Europe  and  North  America. 


Chimaphila  {Folia). 

Description.— : The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  deeply  serrated; 
their  colour,  dark-green  and  glossy;  consistence,  coriaceous;  odour, 
peculiar,  when  bruised;  taste,  bitter  and  astringent. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  leaves  contain  tannin  and  a  bitter  extractive 
matter. 

Operation. — It  is  stated  to  be  tonic  and  diuretic ;  although, 
like  most  medicines  of  its  class,  it  frequently  disappoints  the  prac- 
titioner. The  tannic  acid  it  contains,  also  renders  it  in  some 
degree  astringent ;  an  action  exerted,  as  in  the  case  of  uva  ursi, 
most  particularly  upon  the  urinary  mucous  membrane. 

Uses. — Its  decoction  is  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  saline  and  stimulating  diuretics  in  dropsical  affections, 
and  also  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  with  the  view  of  dimi- 
nishing its  excessive  mucous  secretion. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Chimaphila.  (A  simple  .decoction  of 
the  leaves  in  water.)     Dose,  f|j — ij. 


STYRACE^E. 
Styrax  Officinale. — The  Officinal  Storax. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 
A  small  tree,  having  a  roughish  grey  bark  and  ovate  leaves, 
which  are  downy  on  the  under  surface.   The  flowers  are  arranged, 
from  two  to  six  together,  in  a  short  terminal  raceme :  the  corolla 
is  white  and  campanulate,  with  five  to  seven  lance-shaped  seg- 
ments.    The  fruit  is  coriaceous,  downy,  and  single-seeded. 
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Hub. — Syria,  Arabia,  Greece,  and  the  South  of  Europe. 


Styeax  (Balsamum). 

Description. — It  occurs  in  the  form  of  masses,  rarely  in  tears, 
of  a  reddish-brown  colon?:  Consistence,  brittle  and  friable,  but 
feeling  clammy  when  handled.  Odour,  like  that  of  balsam  of 
Peru.  Taste,  warm  and  aromatic. — There  is  a  liquid  storax  known 
in  the  trade,  having  the  consistence  of  bird-lime,  a  grey  colour, 
and  an  odour  as  of  the  solid  storax. 

Extraction. — The  juice  exudes  from  the  tree,  on  incisions 
being  made  into  the  stem :  but  whether  it  is  obtained  in  this  way, 
or  from  punctures  made  by  insects,  no  certain  knowledge  is 
possessed. 

Chem.  Comp. — Like  other  resinous  exudations,  storax  contains 
a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,  resulting  from  its  oxidation,  and  benzoic 
acid.  The  volatile  oil  can  be  separated  into  a  solid  and  liquid 
portion.     The  resin  is  similar  to  ordinary  resin. 

Adulteration. — Storax  is  commonly  mixed  with  sawdust, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  an  intentional  imposition. 

Opeb.  and  Uses. — As  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Off.  Preps. — Styrax  Colatus.  (The  storax  is  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirit,  the  solution  strained,  and  the  spirit  distilled  off.) 
This  process  is  rendered  needful  before  the  drug  can  be  employed, 
from  the  impurity  of  the  commerical  storax.     Dose,  grs.  x — 9j. 

Pilula  Styracis  Composite.  (Strained  storax,  opium  and  saffron 
beaten  together  into  a  mass.)  A  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in 
5  grs.  of  this  pill.  It  is  used  when  we  desire  to  administer  opium 
to  persons  who  object  to  it  on  grounds  of  prejudice.  Neither  the 
name  of  the  pill,  its  taste,  or  odour,  reveal  the  narcotic  it  contains. 
Dose,  grs.  v — x. 


Styrax  Benzoin. — The  Benjamin  Tree. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  a  tree  of  considerable  height,  having  its  branches 
covered  with  a  downy  bark,  and  possessing  oblong  pointed 
leaves,  downy  on  the  under  surface.  Its  flowers  are  arranged 
in  compound    axillary    racemes,  the    calyx    being    campanulate, 

T 
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downy,  and  obscurely  5-toothed,  and  the  corolla  of  a  cineritious 
colour,  and  divided  into  five  segments. 
Hab. — Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 


Benzoinum  (Balsamum). 

Description. — Benzoin  of  the  finest  quality,  or  Siam  benzoin, 
occurs  in  the  form  of  masses  composed  of  agglutinated  tears,  which 
cause  the  fractured  surface  to  leave  an  amygdaloid  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  tears  are  separate.  Colour,  pale  reddish-brown, 
the  tears  of  a  whitish  or  amber  colour.  Odour,  aromatic  and 
agreeable.  Taste,  balsamic.  An  inferior  variety,  known  as 
Calcutta  benzoin,  is  of  a  darker  colour  and  more  uniform  in 
its  aspect. 

Extraction. — Incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  and  the  juice 
which  exudes  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  months  upon  the  tree 
to  concrete,  and  then  is  pared  off. 

Commer.  Source. — Mostly  Calcutta.  Occasionally  Siam, 
Sumatra,  etc. 

Chem.  Comp. — This  resinous  exudation  contains  about  18  per 
cent,  of  benzoic  acid,  80  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. 
The  resin  possesses  most  of  the  properties  of  ordinary  resins,  and 
can  be  resolved  into  3  isomeric  bodies,  distinguished  by  their 
different  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  etc. — Alcohol  and  liquor 
potassa  entirely  dissolve  it. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Benzoin  is  stimulant,  acting  especially 
upon  the  mucous  membranes,  in  a  similar  but  more  decided 
manner  than  the  balsams.  The  chief  employment  is,  like  the 
balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  for  diminishing  excessive  secretions 
from  the  bronchial  membrane  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  air-tubes. 
The  action  of  this,  and  of  the  balsams,  is  rendered  safer  by  the 
simultaneous  use  of  counter-irritants  to  the  chest. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — 3j. 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita.  (Benzoin,  strained 
storax,  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  aloes,  macerated  in  rectified  spirit  and 
strained.)  A  stimulant  used  in  chronic  pulmonary  affections,  like 
the  balsams.  It  acts  sometimes  as  a  styptic,  when  applied  to 
bleeding  wounds. 
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Acidum  Benzoicum. 

Phys.  Prop. — It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  white,  feathery, 
hexagonal  crystals,  having  no  odour  when  free  from  volatile  oil, 
and  an  acrid  acid  taste. 

Preparation. — The  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be 
prepared  by  sublimation ;  and,  after  removing  the  oil  by  compression 
between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  submitting  it  to  re-sublimation. — 
A  superior  method  is  to  boil  the  benzoin  in  powder  with  hydrate 
of  lime,  so  as  to  form  a  benzoate  of  lime,  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water,  while  the  resin  remains  combined  with  the  lime  in  the  form 
of  an  insoluble  compound.  Hydrochloric  acid  being  added  to  the 
filtered  liquid,  the  benzoic  acid  is  set  free,  and  crystallizes  on 
cooling. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Prop. — Formula,  HO,  C14  H5  03. — The 
volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (C14  Hg  02)  is  converted  into  benzoic 
acid  by  the  addition  of  2  atoms  of  oxygen. — Benzoic  acid  sublimes 
by  heat.  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies  (benzoates). 
The  benzoates  of  the  common  metals  are  most  of  them  insoluble. 
A  soluble  benzoate  gives,  with  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron 
neutralized  with  ammonia,  an  insoluble  sub-benzoate  of  iron  of  a 
buff  colour. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Like  benzoin.     See  Appendix. 

Dose. — Grs.  iij — x. 


OLEACE^E. 

Olea  Europe  a. — The  Olive  Tree. 

Diandria  Monogynia. 

A  moderately-sized  tree,  having  a  greyish  bark,  and  narrow 
lance-shaped  opposite  leaves,  whitish  on  the  under  surface.  Its 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  grow  on  axillary  racemes.  The 
fruit  is  a  single-seeded,  elliptical  drupe. 

Hab. — The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Oliyve  Oleum  {Oleum  e  drupis  expressum). 

Description. — It  is  an  oily  fluid,  of  a  pale   straw  colour, 
without  odour,  and  having  a  faintly  sweet,  soft,  agreeable  taste. 
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The  finest  kind  is  the  Provence;  and  the  next  in  estimation  is 
the  Florence  oil,  imported  in  flasks  as  salad  oil. 

Extraction. — The  finest  oil  is  furnished  by  the  ripe  drupes, 
by  crushing  them  in  a  mill  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  and  ex- 
posing the  pulp  to  a  gentle  pressure.  An  inferior  oil  is  obtained 
by  moistening  the  marc  with  boiling  water,  and  re-pressing  it. 
The  worst  kind,  that  from  Spain,  is  made  from  olives  which  have 
been  allowed  to  ferment  previous  to  expression. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  about  78  per  cent,  of  margarine, 
and  about  22  per  cent,  of  elaine.  The  margarine,  united  with  a 
portion  of  the  elaine,  is  deposited  by  cold  (see  Introduction). 

Adulteration. — Poppy  and  other  oils  are  commonly  used  to 
adulterate  it.  This  sophistication  is  detected,  either  by  the  less 
ready  manner  in  which  it  deposits  its  margarine,  when  exposed  to 
cold,  or  by  its  tardy  consolidation  when  mixed  with  newly-pre- 
pared nitrate  of  mercury. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Olive  oil  is  demulcent,  and,  when  admi- 
nistered in  sufficient  doses,  laxative.  It  is  fitted  for  use  in  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  oils  and  fats 
appear  to  be  generally  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  and  sometimes 
to  relieve  pain.  It  is  also  given  by  the  mouth  in  some  forms  of 
acrid  poisoning.  It  is  a  common  addition  to  emollient  and  aperient 
clysters.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  liniments, 
ointments,  etc. 

Dose.— f3j— flj  or  ij. 


Ornus  Europ^ea. — The  European  Flowering  Ash. 
Diandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  a  lofty  tree,  much  resembling  our  common  ash  in 
general  aspect:  the  leaves  are  large,  opposite  and  pinnated,  the 
leaflets  being  oblong  and  irregularly  toothed.  It  has  small 
greenish-white  flowers,  which  are  polygamous,  and  grow  in  large 
panicles.     The  fruit  is  an  indehiscent,  winged  samara. 

Hab. — Calabria  and  Sicily. 


Manna  (Succus  concretus). 

Description. — The  finest  kind,  or  flake  manna  (manna  can- 
nulata),  is  in  the  form  of  stalactitic  masses,  about  six  inches  long 
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and  an  inch  broad,  hollowed  and  stained  on  one  side,  by  which 
they  had  adhered  to  the  tree.  Colour,  white,  or  pale  yellow. 
Consistence,  light  and  friable.  Odour,  faint.  Taste,  sweet  at  first, 
and  subsequently  bitter. 

How  obtaixed. — Incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  and  the 
colourless  viscid  juice  which  exudes,  is  made  to  concrete  upon 
chips  and  straws  fastened  near  them.  Unless  this  precaution  be 
taken,  it  acquires  impurities,  by  trickling  down  the  bark  and  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  best  is  collected  in  August,  during  the 
height  of  the  season. 

Commercial  Source. — Palermo  and  Messina. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  chiefly  of  a  crystallizable  sugar, 
called  mannite,  and  a  bitter  principle,  to  which  it  appears  to  owe 
its  purgative  properties. — Mannite  crystallizes  in  slender  colourless 
four-sided  prisms,  has  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
water  and  hot  alcohol,  and  is  not  fermentable. — Formula,  CgH^Og. 
— Mannite  is  also  procured  from  cane  or  grape  sugar,  along  with 
lactic  acid,  by  a  peculiar  fermentation,  called  the  viscous.  It  is 
converted  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  and  saccharic  acids. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Manna  is  a  mild  laxative,  suited  for  chil- 
dren and  weak  individuals,  but,  on  several  accounts,  now  falling 
into  disuse.  It  sometimes  causes  griping  during  its  operation; 
and  excites  flatulence.  It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone,  but  in  com- 
bination with  senna,  or  some  neutral  aperient  salt. 

Dose.— -j—  ij. 


APOCYNACEiE. 
Strychnos  Nux-vomica. — The  Poison-nut  Tree. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — Coromandel,    Ceylon,    and   the    islands    of   the    Indian 
Archipelago. 


Nux-vomica  (Semina). 

Description. — Form,  circular  and  flattened,  depressed  in  the 
centre  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other.  Colour,  greyish,  and  the 
surface  is  covered  with  a  velvety  down.  Consistence,  tough  and 
almost  horny.  Odour  of  the  rasped  seeds,  resembling  liquorice. 
Taste,  extremely  bitter. 
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Chem.  Comp. — These  seeds  contain  two  alkaloids,  strychnia 
and  brucia,  an  acid  called  the  strychnic  or  igasauric,  as  well  as  fatty- 
matters,  wax,  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  etc. — For  strychnia  and 
brucia,  see  Strychnia  below. — Igasauric  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
igasaurate  of  magnesia,  which  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of 
strychnia.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  grains,  which  have  a  sharp 
flavour;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  forms  so- 
luble salts  with  the  alkalies,  and  with  the  salts  of  copper  a  rather 
insoluble  salt  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

Opek.  and  Uses. — As  strychnia,  by  which  it  has  in  a  great 
degree  been  replaced  in  practice. 

Dose. — Grs.  ij,  gradually  increased. 

Off.  Prep. — Strychnia. 


Strychnia. 

Prep. — Strychnia  exists  in  the  seeds  in  the  form  of  an  igasau- 
rate ;  and  the  process  adopted  by  the  London  College  for  its  ex- 
traction is  as  follows : — spirit  is  repeatedly  boiled  upon  the  bruised 
seeds,  so  as  to  dissolve  out  the  igasaurate  of  strychnia,  and  is  then 
evaporated  to  an  extract. — This  is  dissolved  in  cold  water  and 
strained,  and,  after  being  again  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  the  igasaurate  is  decomposed  by  means  of  magnesia,  which 
takes  the  acid,  forming  an  insoluble  igasaurate  of  magnesia,  leaving 
the  strychnia  free  and  precipitated  along  with  the  latter  salt. — After 
separation  of  the  compound  precipitate  by  subsidence  and  pressure, 
it  is  boiled  with  spirit,  which  dissolves  out  the  strychnia;  and  the 
solution,  being  filtered  and  evaporated,  has  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
added,  which  combines  with  the  alkaloid,  and,  after  some  hours, 
the  sulphate  of  strychnia  crystallizes  out. — The  crystals  are  freed 
from  the  liquid  by  pressure,  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  addition  of  ammonia;  strychnia  precipitates,  and  is  afterwards 
taken  up  by  boiling  spirit  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Props. — When  pure,  strychnia  crystallizes 
in  small  octohedrons,  requiring  6500  parts  of  cold  and  2500 
parts  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  them ;  little  soluble  also  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  soluble  in  weak  spirit. — Formula,  C44  H23  N2  04. — 
Its  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  They  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  Pure  strychnia  is 
not  coloured   by  nitric  acid,   but  the  commercial  strychnia  is  so 
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from  its  admixture  with  brucia.  Strychnia  forms  crystallizable 
salts  with  the  acids,  which  are  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  alkaloid  itself,  and  which  might  with  great  advantage  be  used 
in  medicine. 

{Brucia  is  found  combined  with  strychnia  in  the  nux-vomica, 
St.  Ignatius-bean,  and  bark  of  the  strychnos  antidysenterica.  It 
is  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  strychnia,  by  which 
property  it  may  be  separated  from  the  latter.  Its  solutions  are 
very  bitter,  but  not  so  intensely  so  as  strychnia.  Anhydrous 
brucia  crystallizes  with  great  difficulty,  but  a  hydrate  can  be  readily 
obtained  in  oblique  4-sided  prisms. — Formula,  C44  H25  N2  07. — It 
is  distinguished  from  strychnia  by  giving  a  red  colour  with  nitric 
acid;  and  from  morphia,  which  is  also  coloured  red  by  nitric 
acid,  by  becoming  violet  on  the  further  addition  of  protochloride 
of  tin.) 

Operation. — We  have  before  referred  to  this  alkaloid,  as 
affording  one  of  the  purest  examples  of  a  medicine  which  ope- 
rates as  a  special  stimulant  to  the  spinal  cord.  Its  administration 
in  moderate  medicinal  doses  is  sufficient  to  manifest  this  mode  of 
action,  being  followed  by  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  particularly  when  the  influence  of  the  will  is  withdrawn 
by  sleep  or  palsy.  In  the  latter  case,  the  paralysed  parts  are  the 
first  and  always  the  most  powerfully  affected.  There  is  no  certain 
information  that  it  acts  at  all  as  a  general  stimulant.  In  larger 
doses,  the  above  effects  occur  in  a  more  exalted  degree,  and  reflex 
phenomena  become  readily  produced  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
citory  impressions,  which  naturally  would  be  very  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  issuing  at  length  in  paroxysms  of  general  tetanic 
rigidity.  When  strychnia  or  nux-vomica  are  about  to  prove  fatal, 
these  increase  in  intensity,  and,  affecting  the  respiratory  muscles, 
death  occurs  by  asphyxia,  brought  about  by  their  prolonged  spas- 
modic contraction.  During  the  whole  progress  of  poisoning,  the 
intellect  remains  entire.  In  minute  doses,  it  is  reported  tonic,  but 
in  our  hands  has  proved  very  far  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  quina, 
the  most  obvious  effect  which  it  has  manifested  being  improvement 
of  the  appetite. 

Uses. — The  principal  use  to  which  strychnia  is  applied,  is  the 
restoration  of  power  to  paralysed  parts;  but  since  paraplegia  and 
hemiplegia  take  origin  for  the  most  part  in  some  hyperaemic  or 
hsemorrhagic  condition  of  the  nervous  centres,  such  a  remedy  as 
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this  is  plainly  inapplicable  to  their  recent  forms.  It  is  when  all 
inflammatory  action  or  congestion  has  been  removed,  yet  without 
return  of  power  in  the  paralysed  limbs,  that  strychnia  is  indicated 
for  employment.  Very  chronic  cases  are  thus  sometimes  bene- 
fited by  it,  and  paraplegia  more  frequently  than  hemiplegia. 
Local  palsies  are  frequently  cured  by  its  endermic  use.  The 
dropped  face  from  palsy  of  one  portio  dura,  often  a  consequence  of 
exposure  to  a  draught  of  air,  is  very  commonly  rectified  in  this 
way,  all  vascular  excitement  having  been  previously  removed  by 
general  or  topical  depletion.  It  has  been  recommended  also  in 
paralysis  of  sensation  and  amaurosis ;  but  its  employment  in  these 
cases  has  not  been  followed  by  any  very  favourable  results.  It  is 
sometimes  serviceable  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  pyrosis. 

Dose. — Gr.  t^th  or  ith  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  or  ^-sth 
administered  in  solution,  a  form  in  which  it  appears  to  present 
considerably  greater  activity.  These  doses  may  be  repeated,  and 
very  gradually  increased,  till  twitchings  of  the  palsied  parts  are 
produced ;  from  which  time  recovery  often  dates  its  commence- 
ment. As  a  tonic  the  dose  should  commence  with  the  ^th  or 
23-th  of  a  grain. 


SPIGELIACEtE. 
Spigelia  Marilandica. — The  Perennial  Worm-grass. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
This  is  a  herbaceous  plant  with  a  perennial  root ;    it  has  ovate, 
sessile,  and  opposite  leaves.     Its  flowers  are  large,  and  arranged  in 
a  terminal  spike  or  raceme;  the  corolla  is  regular  and  funnel-shaped, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  of  a  rich  carmine  colour  externally, 
paler  at  the  base,  and  orange-yellow  within. 
Hab. — Southern  parts  of  North  America. 


Spigelia  {Radix). 

Description. — The  officinal  part  of  the  plant  is  the  root, 
which  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  rhizome,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  giving  rise  to  many  slender  branched  fibres.     Taste,  bitter. 

Oper.  and  Uses.— It  is  only  known  or  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, but  is  rarely,  if  ever,  administered  in  this  country. 

Dose  for  an  adult,  3J — iij.     For  children,  grs.  x — 9j. 
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GENTIANACE^E. 

Gentiana  Lutea. — The  Yellow  Gentian. 
Pentandria  Digxjnia. 

A  long  erect  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  round  hollow  stem. 
It  has  broad  pale-green  opposite  leaves,  ovate,  and  with  five  to 
seven  ribs,  the  upper  leaves  being  amplexicaul,  and  the  lower  on 
short  sheathing  petioles.  Its  flowers  are  whorled,  large  and  yellow, 
having  a  membranaceous  unilateral  calyx,  and  a  rotate  corolla 
with  from  five  to  eio-ht  acute  segments. 

Hab. — The  Alps  of  Austria  and  Switzerland,  the  Apennines 
and  the  Pyrenees. 


Gentiana  (Radix). 

Description. — Form,  cylindrical,  rough  and  twisted  pieces, 
varying  in  length  and  breadth,  wrinkled  annularly  and  longitud- 
inally. The  larger  pieces  are  split  lengthwise.  Colour  of  the 
epidermis,  brownish-yellow.  Consistence,  tough,  spongy,  and 
easily  sliced.     Taste,  very  bitter. 

Chem.  Comp. — Gentian  contains  a  crystallizable  substance 
which  has  been  called  gentianine,  and  a  volatile  matter  having  the 
odour  of  the  root,  together  with  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the 
roots  of  plants. — Gentianine  occurs  in  yellow  crystals,  inodorous, 
but  having  an  intensely  bitter  flavour,  slightly  soluble  in  water  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  a  neutral  substance.  It 
has  been  stated  not  to  be  a  simple  principle  but  composed  of  two, 
a  tasteless  acid  called  gentisin  or  gentisic  acid,  and  a  bitter  principle 
called  gentianite. 

Chem.  Eel. — Acids  diminish  both  the  colour  and  bitterness  of 
the  infusion,  while  alkalies  increase  both.  Salts  of  iron  and 
nitrate  of  silver  do  not  precipitate  it. 

Opeb,.  and  Uses. — A  very  useful  tonic,  fitted  for  similar  cases 
to  calumba. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  grs.  x — 3$. 

Off.  Peeps. — Infusum  Gentians  Compositum.  (Sliced  gentian, 
dried  orange-peel,  and  fresh  lemon-peel,  macerated  in  boiling 
distilled  water  and  strained.)     Dose,  fjj — ij. 

Tinctura  Gentiana  Composita.     (Sliced  gentian,   dried   orange- 
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peel,  and  bruised- cardamoms,  macerated  in  proof  spirit  and  strained.) 
Dose,  fsfs — ij. 

Extract um  Gentiana.  (Sliced  gentian  is  macerated  in  boiling- 
distilled  water,  and  tlie  infusions  boiled  down  to  a  balf,  strained 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence.)  Dose,  grs.  v — 5fs.  It  is 
a  good  vehicle  for  administering  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  pill. 


Erythrcea  Centaurium. — The  Common  Centaury. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  an  indigenous  herb,  with  a  straight  woody  stalk,  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  eight  inches.  It  has  opposite,  oblong, 
ribbed  and  sessile  leaves.  Its  flowers  grow  upon  a  terminal 
corymb,  and  its  corolla  is  salver-shaped  and  pink,  and  only 
expands  in  the  sunshine. 

Centaurium. 
The  whole  herb  is  officinal,  and  has  a  bitter  taste. 
Uses. — It  is  a  valuable  bitter,  equal  in  every  respect  to  gentian. 
It  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion. 


Menyanthes  Trifoliata. — The  Common  Buckbean. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

A  herb  with  a  perennial  root,  growing  commonly  in  the  bogs 

of  this  country,  with  trifoliate  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  sheathing 

stipules.     The  flowers  grow  in  racemes;  and  the  corolla  has  a 

spreading  five-lobed  limb,  beautifully  fringed  on  the  inside. 


Menyanthes. 

The  whole  herb  is  officinal,  and  has  a  bitter  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  owes  its  activity  to  a  bitter  extractive,  which 
may  probably  contain  substances  similar  to  those  found  in  gentian. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  useful  indigenous  tonic,  which,  like 
centaury,  may  be  advantageously  used  in  place  of  gentian. 

Dose. — 3j — 5$;  either  administered  in  powder,  or  in  the  form 
of  infusion. 
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CONVOLVULACEiE. 
IPOaLEA  Purga. — The  Jalap  Plant. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
This  is  a  twining  herb,  having  ovate,  more  or  less  heart-shaped, 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  pnrphsh-red  colour,  much  resembling  the 
common  convolvulus  in  shape. 
Hab. — Mexico,  near  Jalapa. 


Jalapa  (Radix). 

Description. — Form,  in  more  or  less  round  or  oval  pieces; 
often  sliced,  to  facilitate  the  drying,  when  very  large.  Consistence, 
heavy  and  compact,  with  concentric  resinous  layers.  Colour  ex- 
ternally, brown,  and  the  cuticle  wrinkled ;  internally,  a  deep 
yellowish-grey.  Fracture,  resinous.  Odour,  faint  and  disagreeable. 
Taste,  nauseous. — Light  friable  jalap  is  of  inferior  quality.  The 
worm-eaten  jalap  has  lost  much  of  its  amylaceous  matter,  while 
the  resin  is  left. 

Chem.  Comp. — Jalap  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  resin,  and 
25  per  cent,  of  an  extractive  matter,  the  rest  being  composed  of 
woody  fibre,  starch,  etc. — The  resin  consists  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances, which  have  been  called  jalapine  and  jalapic  acid,  both 
soluble  in  water,  from  which  the  latter  is  precipitated  by  acetate 
of  lead.  It  forms  about  toth  of  the  resin,  and  is  more  soluble 
in  alkalies  than  jalapine.  Jalap  resin  is  distinguished  from  com- 
mon resin  by  its  insolubility  in  volatile  oil. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Jalap  is  a  valuable  cathartic,  which, 
although  acting  powerfully  upon  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  large  secretion  of  fluid 
which  accompanies  its  operation,  has  been  classed  among  the 
hydragogues.  Its  purgative  action  is  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  calomel,  and  its  hydragogue  by  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  while  a 
few  grains  of  ginger  obviate  the  tendency  to  gripe  which  the 
drug  sometimes  manifests.  Camphor  is  also  said  to  lessen  the 
griping,  while  it  augments  its  purgative  operation.  Few  purga- 
tives are  to  be  more  relied  upon  than  this,  in  cases  of  neglected 
constipation,  or  where  it  becomes  desirable  to  evacuate  the  bowels 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  especially  useful  in  those 
febrile  affections  of  children,  which  frequently  arise  in  a  consti- 
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pated  condition  of  the  bowels;  as  well  as  being,  when  combined 
with,  a  little  calomel,  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  expelling 
ascarides  from  their  rectum.  Drojisies  are  sometimes  relieved  by 
its  hydragogue  action,  especially  when  obtained  through  the 
pulvis  jalapse  comp.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fit  purgative  to  select,  for 
the  sake  of  its  derivative  operation,  in  diseases  of  the  brain. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 5O. 

Off.  Preps. — Pulvis  Jala-pa  Compositus.  (One  part  of  jalap, 
rubbed  in  powder,  with  two  parts  of  bi-tartrate  of  potash  and  a 
little  ginger.)     Dose,  9j — 5J. 

Tinctura  Jalapts.  (Powdered  jalap,  macerated  in  proof  spirit, 
and  strained.)  This  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  ordinary  black 
draught,    when   it   is   desired    to   increase   its    activity.      Dose, 

m— so. 

Extractum  Jalapce.  (Powdered  jalap  is  macerated  in  rectified 
proof  spirit,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  resin,  and  the  residue  boiled 
with  water,  so  that  the  extractive  may  be  taken  up.  Both  are 
then  evaporated,  and  the  extracts  mixed  and  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence.)  Dose,  grs.  x — 3j.  Part  is  directed  to  be 
preserved  soft,  and  part  hard,  for  powdering. 


Convolvulus  Scammonia. — The  Scammony. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  a  twining  plant,  having  a  slender  stem  and  sagittate 
leaves;  the  corolla  resembles  in  shape  that  of  the  common  con- 
volvulus, and  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  with  purple  stripes. 

Hab. — The  Levant. 


Scammonium  (Gummi  resina). 

Description  of  the  finest  or  virgin  scammony. — Form, 
irregular  masses.  Colour,  ash-grey  externally.  Consistence, 
friable,  easily  reduced  to  fragments  by  the  pressure  of  the  nail. 
Fracture,  resinous,  of  a  pale  greyish-green  colour  passing  into 
greenish-black.  Odour,  strong  and  peculiar.  Taste,  bitter  and 
slightly  acrid. 

How  OBTAINED. — The  earth  is  cleared  away  from  the  root, 
which  is  then  cut  slantingly  across  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
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top.  The  milky  juice  which  exudes  is  collected  in  a  shell  and 
allowed  to  harden. 

Chem.  Comp. — Good  scammony  consists  of  60  per  cent,  of 
7°esin,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  gum,  extractive  matters, 
starch,  etc. — The  resin  is  distinguished  from  that  of  jalap,  by  not 
only  being  soluble  in  alcohol  but  also  in  volatile  oils. 

Chem.  Bel. — Rubbed  with  water,  scammony  forms  a  milky 
emulsion.  Liquor  potassce  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  the 
solution. 

Adulterations. — Xo  drug  is  more  adulterated  than  this. 
Chalk  and  flour  are  mixed  with  it  when  it  is  in  a  soft  state,  while 
ashes,  sand,  dirt  and  masses  of  lead  are  occasionally  introduced  to 
augment  its  weight. — -Starch  is  detected  by  adding  iodine  to  the 
filtered  cold  decoction,  while  chalk  is  recognised  by  scammony 
effervescing  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ofer.  and  Uses. — It  is  very  similar  in  its  action  to  jalap, 
but  more  powerfully  drastic,  and  also  more  liable  to  gripe  during 
its  operation.  It  is  used,  too,  in  similar  cases,  and  is  frequently 
administered  as  a  vermifuge,  especially  to  children. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — x,  combined  like  jalap  with  calomel  or  sul- 
phate of  potash,  in  order  to  diminish  its  griping  operation.  The 
dose  for  children  is  grs.  j—  v. 

Off.  Peeps. — Pulvis  Scammonii  Compositus.  (Equal  parts  of 
scammony  and  hard  extract  of  jalap,  both  in  powder,  mixed 
together  with  some  ginger.)     Dose,  grs.  x — 3j. 

Confectio  Scammonii.  (Powdered  scammony,  bruised  cloves, 
and  powdered  ginger  are  directed  to  be  mixed,  when  required  for 
use,  with  syrup  of  roses  and  some  oil  of  caraway.)     Dose,  9j — 3J. 


SOLANACEtE. 

Htoscyaaius  Niger. — The  Common  Henbane. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

An  indigenous  plant,  with  an  erect  woody  stalk,  and  large, 

sessile,  sharply-lobed  leaves,  woolly  and  viscid.     The  flowers  rise 

from  the  bosom  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  are  of  a  light  yellow 

colour,  beautifully  pencilled  with  purple  veins.     The  whole  plant 

emits  an  odour  resembling  that  of  rotten  cheese. 
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Hyoscyami  Folia. 

The  leaves  are  officinal,  both  dried  and  fresh.  They  have  a 
mucilaginous,  slightly  acrid  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Like  all  the  medicinal  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Solanacese,  except  capsicum,  henbane  owes  its  activity  to  an 
alkaloid  which  exists  in  the  plant  in  combination  with  malic  acid. 
— Hr/oscyamia,  the  alkaloid  contained  in  the  henbane,  when  pure, 
can  be  obtained  in  acicular  crystals,  inodorous,  and  with  a  sharp 
disagreeable  taste  resembling  tobacco.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  water,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids. 
It  evolves  ammonia  when  heated,  and  consequently  must  contain 
nitrogen;  but  no  ultimate  analysis  has  been  made. 

Operation. — Henbane  is  narcotic  and  sedative,  its  operation, 
in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses,  being  rather  characterized  by  a 
calmative  influence  exerted  over  the  cerebral  functions,  than  by 
the  overwhelming  disposition  to  sleep  which  follows  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  opiate ;  still,  however,  it  frequently  does  induce  sleep. 
Its  full  effect  is  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  it  has 
less  tendency  than  opium  to  diminish  secretion,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing to  give  the  bowels  a  disposition  to  relaxation,  rather 
than  inclining  them  to  become  costive  under  its  use.  It  is  also 
believed  more  apt  to  occasion  delirium.  Its  poisonous  action  is 
early  accompanied  by  delirium,  a  dilated  pupil  and  loss  of  vision, 
to  which  coma  and  sometimes  convulsions  succeed. 

Uses. — It  is  substituted  sometimes  for  opiates,  as  a  hypnotic, 
when  the  operation  of  the  latter  is  followed  by  disagreeable 
symptoms;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  prescribed  with  a  view  to 
its  anodyne  and  sedative  effects.  Spasmodic  coughs  or  dyspn&a, 
and  that  increased  sensibility  of  the  bronchial  membrane  to  the 
impression  of  cold  air,  which,  in  some  individuals,  accompanies 
catarrhal  affections,  offer  conditions  favourable  to  its  employment. 
It  has  received  the  powerful  recommendation  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  delirium  and  irritable  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  accompanies  reaction  from  the  depressing 
influence  of  loss  of  blood.  Its  anodyne  action  may  be  availed  of 
in  neuralgia  and  other  painful  diseases,  either  by  using  it  topically 
or  as  an  internal  remedy.  Its  extract  may  also  be  employed,  like 
belladonna,  to  dilate  the  pupil  by  smearing  around  the  orbit,  or 
by  application  to  the  conjunctiva  itself. 
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Dose. — Grs.  iij — x  of  the  powdered  leaves. 

Off.  Preps. — Tinctura  Hyoscyami.  (Dried  henbane  leaves 
macerated  in  proof  spirit  and  strained.)     Dose,  n\  xx — fgij. 

Extraction  Hyoscyami.  (Prepared  as  extract  of  aconite.)  Dose, 
grs.  v — xv.  It  is  a  very  variable  preparation  as  met  with  in  the 
shops.  It  ought  not  to  be  of  the  blackish  colour  which  it  is 
frequently  seen  to  possess. 


Hyoscyami  Semina. 

Description. — The  henbane  seeds  are  small,  compressed,  and 
reniform,  and  have  an  oleaginous  and  bitter  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  seeds  contain  the  same  active  principle 
with  the  leaves. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  same  as  the  leaves. 


Atropa  Belladonna. — The  Deadly  Nightshade. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  an  indigenous  herb,  with  a  perennial  root,  having  a 
dark  aspect  and  purple-coloured  stem.  Its  leaves  are  ovate  and 
entire,  being  mostly  two  together  of  an  unequal  size.  Its  flowers 
are  axillary  to  the  leaves,  solitary,  drooping,  and  campanulate, 
and  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  bears  a 
shining  black  berry  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  of  a  sweetish 
taste. 


Belladonna  (Folia). 

Description. — The  leaves  are  officinal,  both  fresh  and  dried. 
They  have  a  bitterish,  acidulous  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  leaves  contain  an  alkaloid  called  atropina, 
combined,  as  in  the  case  of  henbane,  with  malic  acid;  and  besides 
this,  other  bodies  little  known  have  been  described,  namely, 
pseudotoxine,  belladonnine  and  atropic  acid. — Atropina  occurs,  when 
pure,  in  small  white  prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water;  and  the 
solutions  easily  become  decomposed.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannic 
acid.  Atropina  is  a  most  energetic  poison;  ToVo^h  of  a  grain  is 
said  to  enlarge  the  pupil. 
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Operation. — Belladonna  is  ranked  anions;  the  narcotics,  more 
on  the  ground  of  its  anodyne  and  anti-spasmodic  powers,  than 
from  any  particular  disposition  to  sleep  which  its  medicinal  ope- 
ration occasions.  In  these  respects,  it  possesses  a  very  high  thera- 
peutical value,  since  it  neither  diminishes  the  secretions  nor  con- 
stipates the  bowels.  Its  full  effect,  like  henbane  and  stramonium, 
is  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  is  further  charac- 
terized by  a  sense  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  with  some  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  dimness  of  vision,  and  vertigo.  When  it  is  about  to 
prove  poisonous,  these  symptoms  become  exaggerated,  accompanied 
by  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  followed  by  delirium  and  coma. 
Like  stramonium,  Dr.  Williams  believes  the  anti-spasmodic  opera- 
tion of  belladonna  to  be  specially  manifested  upon  the  contractile 
fibres  of  the  bronchi. 

Uses. — Its  value  as  an  anti-spasmodic  is  most  observable  in 
diminishing  the  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  of  asthma,  and  in  relieving 
the  peculiar  convulsive  cough  which  frequently  occurs  in  an  irri- 
table state  of  the  nervous  system.  Hooping-cough  is  thus 
benefited  by  its  use,  a  disease  in  which  a  rapid  succession  of 
expirations  are  uninterruptedly  repeated,  till  the  patient  stops  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  then  draws  a  long  sonorous  breath  through 
the  partially  relaxed  glottis  and  air-tubes,  only  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  another  series.  From  its  not  diminishing  the 
secretions  poured  into  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  opium,  for  allaying  the  spasm  and  pain  of  colic,  especially 
painters'  colic.  It  is  employed  as  an  anodyne  in  neuralgia  and 
malignant  tumours,  being  either  administered  internally,  or  ex- 
ternally applied,  in  the  form  of  extract  or  poultice.-  Its  topical 
application  to  the  prgecordia,  either  as  a  plaster  or  endermically, 
has  been  recommended,  to  relieve  the  severe  suffering  of  angina 
pectoris,  as  well  as  for  the  relief  of  palpitation,  whether  due  to 
mere  nervous  excitement  or  dependent  on  organic  disease  of  the 
heart.  In  no  case  where  we  have  employed  it,  however,  has  it 
been  productive  of  the  least  beneficial  result.  A  very  important 
use  of  belladonna  is  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  pupil,  so  as  to 
prevent  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  when  the 
internal  parts  of  the  eye  are  suffering  from  acute  inflammation. 
It  is  of  service  also  in  incipient  cataract,  by  dilating  the  pupil 
beyond  the  opaque  spot  in  the  centre,  by  which  it  almost  con- 
stantly begins,  and  thus  restoring  a  temporary  vision  to  the  patient. 
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The  surgeon  also  puts  the  same  plan  into  effect,  when  about  to 
perform  certain  operations  upon  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye.  In 
these  cases,  the  moistened  extract  may  either  be  smeared  round 
the  orbit,  or  a  filtered  solution  of  it  may  be  dropped  into  the  eye. 

Dose  of  the  powder,  gr.  j,  gradually  increased. 

Off.  Peeps. — Extractum  Belladonna.  (Prepared  as  extract  of 
aconite.)     Dose,  gr.  j,  gradually  increased. 

Emplaslrum  Belladonna.  (Extract  of  belladonna  added  to  twice 
its  weight  of  emplast.  resinas  melted.) 


Datura  Stramonium. — The  Thorn-apple. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  an  indigenous  herb,  having  a  smooth,  leafy,  dichotomous 
stem.  Its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  are  large, 
broad  towards  the  base,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  acutely 
sinuated  and  toothed.  It  has  large,  long  and  white  solitary  flowers, 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  branches;  the  calyx  is  pentangular, 
and  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  and  plicated.  The  fruit  is  a  large 
oval  capsule,  beset  with  spines. 

Stramonii  Semina. 

Description. — The  seeds  are  small,  flat,  and  reniform,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  have  a  feebly  bitter  and  acrid  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  seeds  and  leaves  contain  a  malate  of  an 
alkaloid  called  daturia. — Daturia  forms  brilliant  prisms,  little 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  com- 
position has  not  been  determined ;  but  it  contains  nitrogen. — It  has 
been  asserted  that  another  alkaloid  (stramonia)  exists  in  the  datura 
stramonium ;  but  its  very  existence  is  doubtful. 

Operation. — The  effects  produced  by  the  medicinal  employ- 
ment of  stramonium,  resemble  those  of  belladonna  more  closely 
than  of  any  other  narcotic.  Like  it,  stramonium  is  a  powerful 
remedy  for  relaxing  spasm,  especially  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
respiratory  tubes  and  intestines.  Its  anodyne  is  more  obvious 
also  than  its  hypnotic  action.  Its  full  operation  is  accompanied 
by  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  it  has  no  tendency  to  suppress 
secretion  or  confine  the  bowels.     The  earliest  indications  of  its 

U 
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poisonous  effects  are  dryness  of  the  throat,  giddiness,  and  delirium, 
which  pass  on  to  coma,  with  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Uses. — Its  uses,  too,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  belladonna. 
The  principal  value  of  stramonium,  so  far  as  we  have  employed 
it,  has  manifested  itself  in  spasmodic  asthma ;  repeated  small  doses 
of  the  extract  often  most  effectually  putting  a  stop  to  the  recur- 
rence of  the  dyspnoea,  after  it  had  resisted  other  antispasmodics. 
Paroxysmal  or  convulsive  coughs  appear,  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
be  benefited  by  its  employment.  It  has  been  administered,  also, 
in  other  diseases  as  an  anodyne,  such  as  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
and  enteralgia;  and,  it  is  stated,  with  success. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  seeds,  gr.  fi,  gradually  increased. 

Off.  Peep. — Extractum  Stramonii.  (A  decoction  of  the 
bruised  seeds,  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence.)  Dose,  gr.  I, 
gradually  increased. 


Stramonii  Folia. 

Description. —  The  leaves,  when  dry,  lose  their  narcotic 
odour,  but  retain  the  bitter  nauseous  taste  which  they  have  when 
fresh. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  leaves  contain  the  same  active  principles 
with  the  seeds. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  the  seeds.  The  leaves  are  employed 
by  some  practitioners  in  spasmodic  asthma,  either  administered  in- 
ternally in  powder,  or  smoked,  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  fit 
of  dyspnoea.  What  little  experience  we  have  had  of  the  latter 
method  of  using  them,  is  not  very  much  in  their  favour. 

Dose. — Gr.  j  of  the  powdered  leaves,  gradually  increased. 


Nicotiana  Tabacum. — Virginian  Tobacco. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

An  annual  herb,  viscid  to  the  touch,  having  a  round  erect  stem, 
branching  towards  the  top.  Its  leaves  are  sessile,  of  a  pale-green 
colour,  oblong  and  pointed.  The  flowers  terminate  the  stem  and 
branches  in  loose  panicles ;  the  corolla  is  rose-coloured  and  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  long  hairy  tube,  rather  inflated  towards  the  limb: 
the  calyx  is  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  hairy. 
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Hob. — North  and   South   America.     It   is   cultivated   in   most 
parts  ot  the  world. 


Tabacum  [Folia  exsiccata). 

Description. — Dried  tobacco  leaves  are  imported  packed  in 
bundles.  They  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  have  a  peculiar  heavy 
odour,  and  bitter  acrid  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  an  alkaloid,  called  nicotina,  united 
with  malic  acid ;  and  also  a  species  of  camphor,  having  the  odour 
of  tobacco. — Nicotina  is  obtained  by  the  method  described  for 
volatile  liquid  alkalies  (see  Introduction).  Wlien  pure,  it  is  a 
colourless  oily  fluid,  which  mixes  with  water,  is  volatile,  and  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  Exposure  to  the  air  soon 
causes  its  decomposition. — Formula,  C10H8N. — It  forms  crystal- 
lizable  salts  with  some  of  the  acids,  and  a  crystallizable  double 
salt  with  chloride  of  platinum,  having  the  formula  C10H8N, 
HCl-f-PtCL.      The  leaves  contain  '08  per  cent,  of  nicotina. 

Operation. — Tobacco  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  power- 
ful sedative ;  but  its  topical  action  is  stinmlant,  as  is  manifested 
in  the  effects  winch  snuff  gives  rise  to,  when  applied  to  the  nasal 
membrane,  and  the  increase  of  the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions, 
when  the  drug  is  chewed.  Taken  internally,  however,  its  opera- 
tion is  closely  allied  to  that  of  digitalis,  proving  sedative  to  the 
heart  and  the  system  at  large.  In  small  doses,  it  proves  diuretic; 
but  in  larger,  induces  faintness  or  syncope,  pallidity  of  the 
features,  a  feeble  pulse,  muscular  relaxation,  and  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, with  purging:  these  results  ensue  also  when  the  infusion  or 
smoke  are  injected  into  the  rectum.  The  smoking  of  the  drug  by 
those  unhabituated  to  its  use,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  similar 
disagreeable  symptoms ;  but  when  the  custom  has  been  esta- 
blished, it  exercises  a  soothing  and  tranquillizing  influence  over 
the  sensorial  faculties,  occasionally  appearing  to  favour  sleep.  In 
poisonous  quantities,  the  depression  of  the  system  becomes  alarm- 
ing, all  the  effects  above  enumerated  appearing  in  an  aggravated 
degree;  and  syncope,  cold  sweats,  with  convulsions  and  insensi- 
bility, precede  the  fatal  termination.  Its  sedative  influence,  when 
smoked,  is  exerted  also  upon  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
diminishing  its  irritability,  and  sensibility  to  the  impression  of 
cold  air. 
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Uses. — The  sedative  and  relaxing  influence  of  tobacco  renders 
it,  in  judicious  hands,  a  powerful  but  useful  medicine.  It  is 
accordingly  employed  in  enemata,  to  assist  the  reduction  of  a 
strangulated  hernia;  but  when  so  energetic  a  remedy  fails  to  induce 
a  sufficient  relaxation  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  bowel,  the 
operation  should  not  be  delayed.  Tobacco  clysters  often  succeed 
in  procuring  evacuation  from  the  bowels  in  colic  and  ileus,  when 
every  other  purgative  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Smoking  some- 
times proves  of  advantage  to  asthmatic  patients,  and  those  who 
labour  under  convulsive  coughs;  and  it  also,  now  and  then,  appears 
to  relieve  a  paroxysm  of  toothache.  It  has  been  recommended  as 
a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  but  its  use  has  been  entirely  abandoned; 
Cullen,  and  others  who  employed  it,  having  regarded  it  as  un- 
certain in  operation,  as  well  as  inconvenient  from  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  which  its  administration  gives  rise  to.  Nor  is 
it  now  employed  at  all  for  its  emetic  powers.  Snuff  is  included 
in  the  class  of  errhines.  Infusion  of  tobacco  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a  wash  for  the  destruction  of  pediculi.  It  is  only  used 
in  the  form  of  infusion. 

Off.  Prep. — Enema  Tabaci.  (A  dram  of  tobacco  infused  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.)  We  are  disposed  to  regard  this  as  too 
strong  to  commence  with,  grs.  xv — xx  being  sufficient. 


Solanum  Dulcamara. — The  Woody-Nightshade. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

An  indigenous  herb,  with  a  slender  climbing  stalk,  rising,  by 
the  support  of  the  shrubs  among  which  it  grows,  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet:  its  leaves  are  of  a  deep-green  colour;  the  lower 
ones  ovate,  the  upper  more  or  less  perfectly  halbert-shaped.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  drooping  clusters,  either  terminal  or  op- 
posite to  the  leaves;  the  corolla  is  rotate,  and  of  a  purple  colour; 
and  the  oblong  anthers,  placed  in  close  apposition  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  are  a  bright-yellow,  and  open  by  pores  at  the  apex. 


Dulcamara  (Caulis). 

The  stems,  when  dried,  are  deficient  in  odour,  but  have  a  bitter 
taste,  becoming  afterwards  sweet  and  slightly  acrid. 
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CHEM.  Comp. — The  stalk  contains  an  alkaloid,  called  solania. 
Solan ia,  discovered  also  in  the  solanuni  nigrum,  as  well  as  in  the 
young  shoots  and  fruit  of  the  solanura  tuberosum,  occurs,  when 
pure,  in  the  form  of  very  fine  needles,  not  unlike  sulphate  of 
quina;  having  a  bitter  taste,  reacting  like  an  alkali,  and  forming 
crystallizable  salts  with  acids.     Formula,  C^  U&j  N  028. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  not  ascertained  what  extent  of  opera- 
tion dulcamara  possesses,  nor  yet  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  its 
action.  It  is  generally  imagined  to  be  narcotic,  but  is  not  pre- 
scribed with  a  view  to  this  effect.  In  chronic  cutaneous,  and 
cachectic  affections,  it  is  sometimes  employed  empirically;  and 
although  of  questionable  utility  itself,  the  decoction  may  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies,  such  as  arsenic  or  bi-chloride 
of  mercury. 

Oee.  Prep. — Decoctum  Dulcamara.  (Dulcamara  cut  up  and 
boiled  down  in  distilled  water,  and  strained.)     Dose,  fjj — ij. 


Capsicum  Annuum. — The  Common  Capsicum. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

An  annual  herb,  with  a  crooked  branched  stem  rising  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet;  its  leaves  are  ovate  and  pointed, 
placed  upon  long  footstalks.  It  has  white  flowers,  solitary  and 
axillary,  with  a  rotate  corolla  and  an  angular  persistent  calyx. 
The  fruit  is  dry  and  scarlet-coloured,  varying  very  much  in  form, 
being  oblong,  or  more  or  less  round. 

Hah. — The  East  and  West  Indies.     Cultivated  in  England. 


Capsicum  (Baccce). 

Description. — The  capsicum,  ordinarily  met  with,  is  oblong 
in  form,  and  more  or  less  pointed  and  shrivelled,  of  an  orange-red 
or  yellow  colour,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  medicinal  properties  of  capsicum  depend 
on  its  possessing  an  acrid  oil  which  has  been  termed  capsicin.  In 
ordinary  temperatures  this  is  semi-liquid,  but  becomes  quite  fluid 
on  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  volatile,  and  its  vapour  excites 
violent  cough  and  sneezing.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalies,  but  only  slightly  so  in  water  and  acids. 
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Operation.  —  It  is  a  powerful  topical  stimulant,  whether 
applied  to  the  skin,  or  taken  into  the  stomach;  but,  although 
exercising  some  influence  over  the  circulation  at  large,  it  is  very 
far  inferior  to  other  excitants  in  its  general  operation.  It  occa- 
sions a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  together  with 
a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  and,  when  taken  with  the 
food,  promotes  the  digestive  process. 

Uses. — Capsicum  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  food  of  some 
dyspeptic  individuals,  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  powerful 
stimulants,  in  the  form  of  food  or  drink,  but  its  principal  medicinal 
employment  is  connected  with  its  local  action.  It  is  accordingly 
employed  in  gargles,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammatory  sore- 
throat,  as  well  as  for  relaxed  conditions  of  the  uvula.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  tincture  may  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush, 
with  equal  advantage. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — x. 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Capsici.  (Bruised  capsicum,  macerated 
in  proof  spirit  and  strained).  In  forming  a  gargle,  ttix  may  be 
added  to  each  ffj  of  infusion  of  roses.     Dose,  nix — f  3 j . 


SCROPHULAKIACE^. 

Digitalis  Purpurea. — The  Purple  Foxglove. 

Didynamia  Angiospermia. 

A  biennial  herb,  with  an  erect  downy  stem,  terminated  by  a 
long  one-sided  raceme  of  campanulate  and  pendulous  flowers. 
The  limb  of  the  corolla  is  obliquely  four-lobed ;  it  is  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  beautifully  spotted  and  hairy  within.  The  leaves  are 
rugged  and  downy,  of  a  dull  green  colour,  oval  and  obtusely 
serrated,  standing  upon  short  winged  foot-stalks;  the  veins  form 
a  network  upon  their  under  surface. 


Digitalis  Folia. 

Description. — Both  the  fresh  and  dried  leaves  are  officinal; 
they  have  scarcely  any  odour,  and  a  peculiar,  bitter,  nauseous 
taste. 

Collection,  etc. — The  leaves  should  not  be  taken  from  plants 
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iu  their  first  year.  They  should  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  just 
about  to  flower,  the  foot-stalks  removed,  and  the  remainder  dried 
by  a  gentle  heat.  They  should  be  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles, 
darkened  as  for  eonium. 

Ohem.  Comp. — Foxglove  appears  to  owe  its  activity  to  a  prin- 
ciple called  digitcdia  which  has  been  found  in  it,  besides  which 
the  leaves  contain  tannin,  resin,  sta?-ch,  gum,  etc.  Digitalia  is  a 
crystallizable  substance  of  an  acrid  taste  and  possessing  the  reaction 
ot  an  alkaloid.  Other  principles  called  picrine  and  scaptine  have 
been  described,  but  nothing  is  known  positively  about  them. 

Operation. — Digitalis  acts  upon  the  general  system  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  closely  similar  to  tobacco.  Its  sedative 
influence  is  accordingly  very  powerful,  and  appears  to  be  exerted 
more  particularly  upon  the  heart.  The  manner  in  which  the  pulse 
becomes  modified,  however,  varies  in  different  cases,  being  de- 
pendent, in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  posture  which  the  patient 
maintains.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  with  healthy  persons, 
not  under  the  influence  of  this  medicine,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  accordingly  as  they  assume 
the  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  position ;  both  the  general  muscular 
force  exerted  by  the  individual,  and  the  quickness  of  the  pulse 
being  greater  in  the  first,  than  in  the  two  latter  instances.  Now 
digitalis,  by  weakening  the  heart's  energy,  exaggerates  this 
natural  condition,  rendering  the  pulse  slower  when  in  the  lying, 
but  often  very  rapid,  weak,  and  irregular,  when  in  the  standing- 
posture.  The  effect  may  indeed  be  so  powerful,  that  the  heart 
may  be  rendered  quite  incapable  of  propelling  the  blood  at 
all  to  the  head,  in  opposition  to  the  resistance  of  gravity ; 
and  then  either  syncope  or  death  must  result.  Its  medicinal 
use,  in  small  doses,  is  often  accompanied  by  great  muscular 
relaxation,  faintness,  and  nausea.  Digitalis  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  among  vegetable  diuretics.  It  is  commonly  stated  that 
it  has  a  tendency,  where  long  administered,  to  accumulate  in 
the  system,  and  suddenly  to  give  rise  to  its  full  poisonous 
effects.  However,  we  have  never  met  with  any  thing  of  the 
sort,  although  patients  under  our  care  have  constantly  used 
the  drug  for  many  months  as  a  sedative  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart.  We  are  accordingly  willing  to  believe  that  its  cumulative 
action  is  very  rare,  although  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence 
ought   to    be   kept   in    view   in   prescribing    the    remedy.      Its 
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poisonous  effects  are  manifested  by  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
syncope,  confusion  of  vision,  cold  sweats,  suppressed  urine,  stupor, 
convulsions  and  coma. 

Uses. — Digitalis  is  prescribed  as  a  sedative  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  and  aneurism  of  the  great  vessels  proceeding  from  it. 
In  the  former  case,  we  endeavour  to  lessen  palpitation  and  the 
violent  action  which  the  organ  habitually  maintains,  and  this,  not 
only  as  a  point  of  palliative  treatment,  but  because  we  hope  thus 
to  prevent  that  further  over-growth  of  the  heart  which  would 
necessarily  accompany  it.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  object  of  the 
practitioner  is  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  within  the 
aneurismal  sac,  a  result  which  he  cannot  reasonably  expect,  unless 
the  blood  which  it  contains  be  preserved  very  much  in  a  state  of 
rest.  Accordingly,  the  most  rational  method  to  put  in  practice  is 
to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  blood  by  evacuants  and  restriction  of 
liquids,  to  keep  up  its  fibrinous  condition  by  the  moderate  use  of 
animal  food,  and  to  lessen  the  heart's  action  which  propels  it  into 
the  sac,  by  the  judicious  employment  of  digitalis.  It  may  readily 
be  conceived  a  very  valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory diseases;  and  we  have  seen  it  employed  with  special  benefit 
in  pneumonia  and  peritonitis.  In  dropsy  it  is,  of  all  the  vegetable 
diuretics,  that  most  entirely  to  be  relied  on,  especially  when  it 
depends  on  structural  disease  of  the  heart.  Its  operation  on  the 
kidneys  is  much  favoured  by  combination  with  a  mercurial.  In 
hemorrhage  it  proves  highly  serviceable  as  a  sedative,  and  may  be 
combined  with  acetate  of  lead,  with,  perhaps,  greater  advantage 
than  opium,  when  the  flow  of  blood  is  connected  with  a  sthenic 
condition  of  the  arterial  system. 

Dose. — Gr.  \  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  to  grs.  iij. 

Off.  Peeps. — Infusum  Digitalis.  (A  dram  of  dried  digitalis 
macerated  in  a  pint  of  boiling  distilled  water  and  strained,  some 
spirit  of  cinnamon  being  subsequently  added.)     Dose,  15  f] — j. 

Tinctura  Digitalis. — (Digitalis  macerated  in  proof  spirit  and 
strained.)  Dose,  n\  x  gradually  increased.  Mr.  King,  of  Sax- 
mundham  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  tincture  with  good 
effect  in  acute  inflammations,  in  doses  of  f|f] — j;  but  an  important 
precaution  when  thus  employing  the  remedy,  is  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  a  recumbent  posture.  Should  alarming  depression 
result  during  the  use  of  digitalis  in  this  or  any  other  form,  the 
most  powerful  diffusible  stimulants  should  be  resorted  to. 
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Extraction  Digitalis.     (Prepared  as  extract  of  aconite.)     Dose, 
gr.  j,  cautiously  increased. 


LABIATE. 

Lavandula  Vera. — The  Common  Lavender. 

Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

A  shrub  rising  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet,  having  oblong- 
linear  leaves,  which  are  hoary  and  revolute  at  the  edges  when 
young.  The  flowers  grow  in  an  interrupted  spike,  consisting  of 
several  whorls  of  from  six  to  ten.  The  bilabiate  corolla  is  of  a 
purplish  grey  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  possesses  an  agreeable 
and  well-known  odour. 

Hab. — The  South  of  Europe.     Cultivated  in  England. 


Lavandula  (Flores). 

The  lavender  flowers  have  a  peculiar  fragrant  odour,  and  a 
bitter  aromatic  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Like  all  the  officinal  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  labiatse,  lavender  flowers  contain  tannic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil 
besides  lignin,  etc. — The  oil  is  a  thin  pale  fluid,  of  a  fragrant  odour; 
sp.  gr.  -877.     Formula,  C15H1402 or  3  (C5H4)  +2  HO. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Lavender  is  stimulant  and  slightly  tonic. 
Its  preparations  are  principally  employed  with  a  view  to  imparting 
colour  and  odour  to  mixtures,  lotions,  etc. 

Off.  Preps. — Oleum  Lavandula.  (Prepared  as  the  oil  of  anise.) 
Only  used  as  a  perfume. 

Spiritus  Lavandula.  (Fresh  lavender  distilled  with  rectified 
spirit  and  some  water.) 

Tinctura  Lavandula  Composita.  (Spirit  of  lavender  and  spirit 
of  rosemary  macerated  with  bruised  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  sandal 
wood.)     A  cordial  and  stomachic.     Dose,  fgf] — ij. 


Mentha  Piperita. — The  Peppermint. 
Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 
An    indigenous    herb,   having   a  perennial  root  and  creeping 
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under-ground  stems.  The  aerial  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and  bears  ovate-oblong  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
pointed  and  serrated.  The  spikes  on  which  the  flowers  are 
arranged  are  short,  obtuse,  and  interrupted  at  the  base;  the  calyx 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  hairy  teeth,  and  the  corolla  purple. 


Mentha  Piperita. 

The  whole  herb  is  officinal;  it  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour 
and  a  warm  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  mouth 
during  inspiration. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  activity  of  peppermint  is  due  to  its  contain- 
ing volatile  oil,  whose  formula  is  C25  H22  02,  or  5  (C5  H4)  +  2HO. 
— It  also  contains  a  little  tannic  acid,  indicated  by  the  green 
colour  which  its  infusion  strikes  with  a  persalt  of  iron. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Stimulant,  aromatic,  and  carminative.  Its 
preparations  are  employed  for  the  dispersion  of  flatus  in  the  sto- 
mach, or  as  a  vehicle  for  covering  the  disagreeable  taste  of  other 
remedies. 

Off.  Preps. —  Oleum  Menthce  Piperita.  (Prepared  by  distilling 
the  fresh  herb  with  water.)  Dose,  gtt.  ij — v.  It  may  be  adminis- 
tered either  dropped  upon  sugar  or  rubbed  with  it  into  a  powder. 

Spiritus  Menthce  Piperita.  (Prepared  by  distilling  the  oil  with 
proof  spirit  and  some  water.)  It  may  be  equally  well  prepared 
by  simply  dissolving  the  oil  in  some  spirit.     Dose,  fsf? — ij. 

Aqua  Mentha  Piperita.  (Prepared  by  distilling  the  dried  herb 
or  oil  with  water  and  a  little  proof  spirit.)  It  may  be  extempo- 
raneously prepared  like  aq.  carui.     Dose,  f^j — iij. 


Mentha  Viridis. — Spearmint. 

Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

This  is  the  mint  most  commonly  cultivated  for  culinary  use,  and 
it  agrees  with  the  last  in  its  more  essential  points  of  structure. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  large,  elliptical,  and  ser- 
rated, being  either  sessile  or  placed  upon  very  short  foot-stalks. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  purplish,  and  grow  in  interrupted  cylin- 
drical spikes. 
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Mentha  Viridis. 

The  whole  herb  is  officinal,  the  odour  is  agreeable,  and  the  taste 
aromatic  and  rather  bitter,  followed  by  a  sense  of  coolness  on 
inspiration. 

i'u km.  Comp. — It  contains  similar  principles  to  the  last,  but 
the  volatile  oil  has  the  Formula  C35  EL8  0  or  7  (C5  H4)  +  0. 
Opee.  and  Uses. — As  peppermint. 

Off.  Peeps. — Oleum  Mentha  Viridis.^  Preparation,   operation, 
Spiritus  Mentha  Viridis.  etc.,    as    the    similar 

Aqua  Mentha  Viridis.  J       preps,  of  peppermint. 


Mentha  Pulegium. — The  Penny-royal. 

Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  agreeing  with  the  two  former  in  all 
essential  points  of  structure.  It  has  slender  and  procumbent  stems, 
however;  the  leaves  are  ovate.  Its  flowers  are  small,  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  and  surrounding  the  stem  in  distant  globose 
whorls. 


Mentha  Pulegium. 

The  whole  herb  is  officinal.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odour  and 
bitterish  aromatic  taste,  followed  like  the  other  mints  by  a  sense 
of  coldness  on  inspiration. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  principles  similar  to  the  two  last, 
its  volatile  oil  having  the  formula  2  (C5  H4). 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  peppermint,  rarely  used. 

Off.  Preps. — As  the  two  former. 


^Rosmarinus  Officinalis. — The  Common  Kosemary. 

Diandria  Monogynia. 

A  shrubby  plant,  rising  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet :  its 
leaves  are  linear,  sessile,  revolute  at  the  edge,  and  hoary  beneath; 
they  are  placed  in  whorls  upon  the  branches.  It  bears  large  pale 
purple  flowers,   and  the  superior  stamens  are  abortive;  the  lips  of 
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the  corolla  are  nearly  equal,  the  upper  one  erect  and  emarginate, 
the  lower  spreading  and  trifid,  with  the  lateral  lobes  erect  and 
somewhat  twisted,  while  the  middle  one  is  very  large,  concave, 
and  dependent. 

Hab. — South  of  Europe.     Cultivated  in  this  country. 


Rosmarinus  (Cacumina). 

The  flowering  tops  are  officinal :  they  have  a  strong  and  cam- 
phoraceous  odour,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  medicinal  value  of  rosemary  depends  upon 
the  volatile  oil  which  it  contains ;  its  formula  is  9  (C5  H4)  +  2  H  0. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Its  preparations  are  employed  as  a  perfum- 
ing ingredient  for  lotions  and  liniments. 

Off.  Preps. — Oleum  Rosmarini.  (Prepared  by  distilling  the 
tops  with  water.) 

Spiritus  Rosmarini.  (Prepared  by  distilling  the  oil  with  spirit 
and  a  little  water.)     Prepared  extemporaneously,  as  sp.  menthaa 

Pip-  ___ 

Marrubium  Vulgare. — Horehound. 

Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

An  indigenous  bi-labiate  plant,  with  a  strong  upright  stalk, 

bearing  ovate  and  crenated  leaves.     Its  flowers  are  white  and 

arranged  in  whorls.     Every  part  of  the  plant  is  white  and  woolly. 


Marrubium. 

The  whole  herb  is  officinal.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  very  bitter  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Its  medicinal  value  depends  on  the  possession 
of  volatile  oil,  and  a  bitter  extractive  matter  it  contains. 

Oper  and  Uses. — It  is  tonic  and  slightly  stimulant,  and  has 
long  been  in  repute  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
phthisis.     It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion. 
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Origanum  Vulgare. — The  Common  Marjoram. 

Didynamia  Gymnospermia. 

An  indigenous  herb,  having  an  erect  villous  stem,  and  ovate, 
obtuse,  and  subserrate  leaves,  which  are  also  rather  hairy.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  light  purple  colour,  and  are  collected  by  imbri- 
cated, obtuse,  and  coloured  bracts  into  roundish  spikes,  which  are 
clustered  in  corymbose  panicles. 


The  whole  herb  is  officinal.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  warm  pungent  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  value  of  marjoram  is  due  to  the  volatile  oil 
it  contains,  having  the  formula  10  (C5H4)  +  0. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  rosemary. 

Off.  Prep. —  Oleum  Origani.  Preparation  and  uses  as  ol.  ros- 
in a rini. 


POLYGONACE^. 

Eumex  Acetosa. — The  Common  Sorrel. 

Hexandria  Trigynia. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  officinal  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 

an  acid  drink  for  febrile  diseases.     They  used  also  formerly  to  be 

the  source  from  which  oxalic  acid  was  obtained. 


Eheum. — One  or  more  species  yielding  Rhubarb. 
Enneandria  Monogynia. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  species  of  Rheum 
which  affords  the  rhubarb  of  commerce.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  the  reference  of  the  London  College  is  correct  as  to 
one  variety  of  the  drug,  and  that  Turkey  rhubarb  is  the  produce 
of  the  R.  palmatum. 

The  genus  Rheum  resembles  in  its  general  aspect  the  genus 
Rumex,  occupying  in  Asia  the  place  which  the  Docks  take  in 
this  country.  The  winged  achenium  which  the  former  bears  is 
alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  genera.  The  leaves  of  all  are 
very  large;  those  of  the  R.  palmatum  rounded,  cordate,  and  half 
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palmate,  with  pinnatifid  acuminate  lobes;  they  are  uneven  but 
not  wavy,  and  are  very  much  wrinkled  on  the  upper  side.  This 
species  also  has  taller  flowering  stems  than  any  other. 

The  other  species  to  which  the  drug  has  been  referred,  with  any 
appearance  of  probability,  are  the  R.  compaction,  as  furnishing  the 
East  Indian,  and  R.  emodi,  found  growing  in  abundance  on  the 
Himalayan  mountains. — The  leaf  of  the  compactum  is  heart-shaped, 
obtuse,  very  wavy,  and  scabrous  on  the  margin.  It  is  of  a  thick 
texture,  and  glossy  and  even  on  the  upper  side. — The  leaf  of  the 
emodi  is  also  cordate,  but  acute  and  flattish;  it  is  very  much 
wrinkled,  distinctly  rough,  with  short  hairs  on  each  side  and  only 
a  little  wavy. 


Rheum  (Radix). 

Description. — There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  rhubarb, 
namely,  the  Turkey  or  Russian,  which  comes  to  us  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  the  East  Indian  or  Chinese,  imported  from  Canton  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  English,  grown  in  this  country  and  prepared 
from  the  roots  principally  of  the  R.  palmatum. 

1.  Russian  or  Turkey. — Form,  rounded,  flattened,  or  irregular, 
the  surface  more  or  less  angular,  as  if  the  cortex  had  been  re- 
moved by  slicing.  Size  of  the  pieces,  various.  A  large  hole  is 
bored  through  the  pieces,  sometimes  extending  only  as  far  as  the 
centre.  Colour,  externally  reddish-white,  and  veined  in  a  reticular 
manner ;  this  is  obscured  by  a  yellow  dust  which  covers  the  pieces. 
Consistence,  compact.  Fracture,  uneven,  exhibiting  reddish-brown 
veins,  undulating  on  the  transverse,  and  running  longitudinally 
on  the  longitudinal  fracture.  Odour,  aromatic,  strong,  and  pe- 
culiar. Taste,  slightly  astringent,  bitter,  and  peculiar :  it  is  gritty 
when  chewed,  and  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Colour  of  the  powder, 
a  bright  buff-yellow. 

2.  Chinese,  or  East  Indian. — Form,  round  or  flat,  the  surface 
not  angular,  the  cortex  having  been  apparently  scraped  off;  occa- 
sionally, portions  of  it  are  found  remaining.  A  small  hole  is 
pierced  through  the  pieces,  which  sometimes  contains  a  portion  of 
the  cord  by  which  they  had  been  suspended.  Colour,  a  yellowish- 
brown,  less  regularly  reticulated,  covered  with  a  yellow  dust. 
Consistence,  more  compact  than  the  Turkey.  Fracture,  uneven, 
and  having  the  veins  in  a  less  determinate  direction.      Odour  and 
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taste,  as  the  Tin-key.  Colour  of  the  powder,  between  a  fawn  and 
an  orange-yellow. 

3.  English. — Form,  variously  shaped  pieces  and  sticks;  the  sur- 
face presenting  brownish  spots  of  adhering  bark.  A  hole  is  occa- 
sionally pierced  through  the  pieces,  so  as  to  represent  Russian 
rhubarb.  Colour,  reddish,  and  sometimes  covered  with  turmeric 
powder.  Consistence,  spongy.  Fracture,  presents  streaks  more 
radiated  from  the  centre  than  the  other  varieties.  Taste,  less 
gritty,  when  chewed.     Colour  of  the  powder,  a  dingy  yellow. 

Preparation  of  Turkey  Rhubarb. — The  roots  are  cut  into 
pieces,  and  a  hole  bored  through  them,  to  allow  of  their  suspension 
in  the  sunshine  for  drying.  Sometimes,  it  appears,  they  are  dried 
by  artificial  heat,  or  in  the  shade.  The  rhubarb  thus  prepared  is 
carried  by  the  Bucharian  merchants  to  Kiachta,  on  the  Russian 
frontiers,  where  it  is  sold  to  the  Russian  government.  Only  the 
soundest  pieces  are  taken,  an  official  being  stationed  at  that  town 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  them ;  and  the  partial  holes  found 
in  some,  were  probably  made  with  this  view.  All  the  rejected 
pieces  are  burned. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  composition  of  rhubarb  is  by  no  means 
well  understood;  but  several  analyses  have  shown  that  it  contains 
a  colouring  matter,  called  rheine,  rhabarberine  or  rhabarberic  acid, 
bitter  extractive  matters,  tannic,  gallic,  and  oxalic  acids,  gum,  and 
looody  fibre,  together  with  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  etc. — 
Rhabarberic  acid  assumes  the  form  of  a  yellow  amorphous  powder, 
without  odour  or  taste:  when  heated,  it  fuses  into  a  yellow  liquid, 
and  carbonizes,  without  giving  off  ammonia.  It  is  very  little 
soluble  in  cold  water,  rather  more  so  in  boiling  water,  but  still 
more  in  alcohol;  and  the  solutions  redden  litmus,  and  are  ren- 
dered of  a  dark -red  colour  by  alkalies.  This  substance  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  drug,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
—  Bitter  principle :  more  than  one  substance  has  been  thus 
termed,  but  all  are  probably  mixtures  of  several  ingredients.— 
It  is  not  known  on  what  the  odour  of  rhubarb  depends. —  Oxalate 
of  lime  exists  in  the  drug  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  are  known 
as  r aphides :  they  exist  in  greatest  quantities  in  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  varieties. 

Chem.  Rel. — An  infusion  of  rhubarb  exhibits  reactions  de- 
pending on  the  tannic,  gallic,  and  rhabarberic  acids  which  it 
contains;  thus,  it  strikes  a  dark  green  colour  with  per  salts  of  iron, 
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precipitates  gelatine  and  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  is  rendered  of  a 
dark  red  colour  by  alkalies. 

Adulteration. — The  only  adulteration  to  which  rhubarb  is 
subjected  is  the  admixture,  or  entire  substitution  of  the  English  for 
the  foreign  varieties.  It  is  recognized  by  its  spongy  texture, 
the  brown  specks  which  it  exhibits  externally,  and  its  want  of 
grittiness. 

Operation. — In  full  medicinal  doses  rhubarb  is  pretty  actively 
cathartic,  operating,  however,  more  by  an  increase  of  the  peristaltic 
motions  of  the  canal,  than  by  augmenting  the  intestinal  secretions. 
The  stools  which  it  produces  are  accordingly  feculent,  and,  since 
the  drug  contains  astringent  principles,  its  operation  is  followed 
by  a  more  or  less  confined  condition  of  the  bowels.  Its  colouring 
matter  enters  the  circulation  along  with  its  other  active  ingredients, 
and,  being  discharged  by  the  urine,  imparts  to  it  a  red  colour. 
In  smaller  doses,  rhubarb  is  tonic  and  aromatic. 

Uses. — As  a  purgative  it  is  well  adapted  to  delicate  and  de- 
bilitated subjects,  as  well  as  for  administration  to  children,  and 
tends  also  to  allay  some  forms  of  diarrhcea  by  discharging  irritating- 
matters  from  the  canal.  Its  subsequent  astringent  effect  renders  it 
doubly  serviceable  in  cases  such  as  these.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  latter  affection,  also,  it  is  often  advantageously  conjoined  with 
chalk,  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  magnesia  or  aromatic  confection. 
It  sometimes  appears  serviceable  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  accompanied 
by  constipated  bowels. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — 3j.  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Rhei.  (Sliced  rhubarb,  macerated  in 
boiling  distilled  water  and  strained.)  Mildly  tonic  aad  laxative. 
Dose,  11  fi— 3j. 

Extr actum  Rhei.  (Powdered  rhubarb  is  macerated  in  distilled 
water  with  the  addition  of  some  proof  spirit  and  strained:  the 
liquor  is  then  set  by  to  deposit  its  dregs,  and  the  clear  solution 
being  poured  off  is  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence.)  Dose, 
gr.  x — 5fi. 

Tinctura  Rhei  Composita.  (Sliced  rhubarb,  bruised  liquorice, 
ginger,  and  saffron  macerated  in  proof  spirit  and  strained.)  Dose, 
f5j — fjj,  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

Pilute  Rhei  Composite.  (Powdered  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  myrrh 
beaten  into  a  mass  with  some  soap,  oil  of  caraway  and  syrup.) 
A  very  useful  purgative  pill  in  dyspepsia,  amenorrhea,  etc.  Dose, 
grs.  v — xx. 
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THYMELACEjE. 

Daphne  Mezekeum. — The  Mezereon. 
Octandria  Monogynia. 
A  hardy  shrub,  indigenous  to  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers; 
thev  surround  the  branches  in  thick  clusters  in  the  spring,  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  have  a  purple  tubular 
calyx,  with  the  limb  divided  into  four  oval  segments.  The  leaves 
are  few  and  lanceolate,  appearing  at  the  termination  of  the 
branches  after  the  flowers  have  expanded. 


Mezekeum  (Radicis  cortex). 

Description. — The  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  the  officinal 
part  of  the  plant,  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  thin,  flat  or  quilled 
pieces,  of  a  brown  colour  externally  but  white  and  cottony  in- 
ternally: it  is  of  a  tough,  fibrous  consistence,  and  the  taste  is 
sweetish  at  first,  but  subsequently  acrid. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  an  acrid  resin,  to  which  it  appears 
to  owe  its  medicinal  properties,  besides  which,  a  neutral  crys- 
tallizable  substance  called  daphnine,  having  a  bitter  and  slightly 
astringent  taste,  but  it  has  no  peculiar  action  on  the  system. 
Wax,  extractive  and  colouring  matters  as  well  as  salts  with  malic 
acid  are  contained  in  the  bark. 

Operation. — The  only  thing  certain  upon  this  head  is  that 
mezereon  is  a  topical  irritant,  producing  redness  and  vesication 
when  bound  in  a  moistened  state  upon  the  skin.  It  also  acts  as 
an  acrid  poison  when  swallowed  in  any  large  quantity.  It  has 
been  reputed,  moreover,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  It  has  also  had 
the  vague  term  of  alterative  applied  to  it. 

Uses. — It  has  been  employed  in  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases, 
syphilitic,  scrofulous  and  rheumatic,  and  also  for  the  cure  of  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases.  However,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  place  a  value 
upon  the  remedy,  when  we  consider  the  powerful  influence  of 
time  and  regimen  in  the  removal  of  chronic  diseases  generally, 
and  the  simultaneous  use  of  dietetic  and  regimenal  restrictions, 
with  change  of  air,  etc.,  by  persons  treated  by  this  medicine.  It 
may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  decoction;  and  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
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MYRISTICACE^E. 
Myristica  Moschata. — The  Nutmeg-tree. 
Di<2cia  Monadelphia. 
Hab. — The  Moluccas. 


Myristica  {Nuclei). 

Both  nutmegs  and  mace  (the  arillus  surrounding  the  nutmeg) 
are  officinal,  and  too  well  known  to  require  further  description. 
They  are  originally  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  pericarp,  which  is 
stripped  off,  and  the  mace  removed  and  flattened  previous  to 
exportation. 

Chem.  Comp. — Besides  woody  fibre,  starch  and  gum,  nutmegs 
contain  about  3 1  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  of  the  consistence  of  butter 
(called  butter  of  nutmegs)  and  6  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil. — The 
volatile  oil  is  of  a  slightly  yellow  coloiir,  a  little  viscid  and 
possessing  a  strong  odour  of  nutmegs;  sp.  gr.  -948.  It  consists 
of  two  oils,  the  one  heavy  and  the  other  light:  by  keeping,  the 
oil  deposits  crystals  of  myristicine. — The  fixed  oil  consists  in  great 
part  of  a  solid  fat,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  containing  an  acid 
called  the  sericic,  united  with  glycerine.  Sericic  acid  occurs  in 
brilliant  crystals  of  a  silky  lustre,  fusing  at  120°  ;  having  the 
formula  HO,  C28  H28  03. — Mace  has  a  very  similar  composition  to 
that  of  nutmegs,  possessing  both  fixed  and  volatile  oil  similar  to 
those  above  described. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Nutmeg  and  mace  are  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  chiefly  employed  as  additions  to  purgative  medicines  in 
flatulence  and  diarrhoea. 

Off.  Prep. — Spiritus  Myristica.  (Bruised  nutmeg  distilled 
with  proof  spirit  and  some  water.)     Dose,  f*5J — iv. 


Myristic^e  Oleum.     (Oleum  e  nucleis  destillatum). 

This  is  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  powdered 
nutmegs  with  water.  Its  use  is  the  same  with  other  aromatic 
volatile  oils. 
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LAURACEJE. 

Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum. — The  Cinnamon  Tree. 

Enneandria  Monogynia. 

This  is  an  elegant  tree  rising  to  the  height  of  above  twenty 

feet,  with  opposite  leaves,   ovate-oblong  and  three-nerved.     Its 

flowers    are    hermaphrodite    or   polygamous,    silky   and    hoary, 

growing  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles:   the  calyx  is  6-cleft  and 

its  limb  is  deciduous;  the  stamens  are  twelve  in  number,  arranged 

in  four  rows,  the  three  inner  being  abortive,  and  the  next  three 

having  two  sessile  glands  at  their  base. 

Hob. — Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malabar  coast.     Cul- 
rivated  in  Java,  the  West  Indies,  etc. 


Cinnamomum  (Cortex). 

Description. — Form,  rolls  consisting  of  quills  inserted  one 
into  another,  several  being  in  the  same  roll.  Thickness  of  the 
quills,  about  that  of  cartridge-paper,  length  of  the  rolls  sometimes 
two  or  three  feet.  Colour  externally,  yellowish-brown ;  somewhat 
darker  internally.  Fracture,  splintery,  especially  in  the  longitu- 
dinal direction.  Odour,  fragrant.  Taste,  peculiar,  sweet,  astrin- 
gent, and  pungent. 

Prepaeation. — The  bark  is  taken  from  the  middle-sized 
twigs,  and  the  epidermis  and  pulpy  matter  beneath  it  scraped  off. 
It  then  curls  into  quills,  which  are  introduced  one  within  another 
before  they  become  dry  and  hard. 

Chem.  Comp. — Cinnamon  contains  a  large  quantity  of  volatile 
oil,  a  soft  aromatic  resin  and  tannin,  besides  gum,  woody  fibre,  etc. 

Chem.  Rel.  —  The  infusion  produces  a  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine  and  strikes  a  greenish- blue  colour  with  salts  of 
iron,  from  the  tannic  acid  it  contains. 

Adulteration. — Cassia  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  cinnamon.  It  is  recognized  by  being  thicker 
than  true  cinnamon,  and  being  mucilaginous  when  chewed.  The 
only  difference  between  them  depends  on  the  pulpy  matter  beneath 
the  epidermis  not  being  scraped  off. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — Cinnamon  is  aromatic  and  astringent :  the 
latter  property  renders  it  very  useful  in  the  diarrhoea  of  infants. 
In  consequence  of  its  agreeable   flavour,  it  becomes   a  pleasant 
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adjunct  to  other  more  active  medicines,  while  the  operation  which 
some  have  maintained  that  it  exercises  over  the  uterine  con- 
tractions, adapts  it  as  a  vehicle  for  powdered  ergot  during  the 
progress  of  labour. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — sfl 

Off.  Preps. — Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Compositus.  (Cinnamon,  car- 
damom, ginger,  and  long  pepper,  rubbed  together  into  a  powder.) 
Dose,  grs.  x — xxx. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi.  (Bruised  cinnamon  or  oil  of  cinnamon 
distilled  with  water,  and  a  little  proof  spirit.)  Extemporaneously 
prepared  as  the  other  distilled  waters.     Dose,  f^fi — ij. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi.  (Bruised  cinnamon  macerated  in  proof 
spirit  and  strained.)     Dose,  f3J — iv. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita.  (Bruised  cinnamon  and  car- 
damom, powdered  long  pepper,  and  sliced  ginger,  macerated  in 
proof  spirit  and  strained.)     Dose,  fgj — ij. 


Cinnamomi  Oleum  ( Oleum  e  cortice  destillatum). 

Description. — The  best  oil  of  cinnamon  is  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  but  becomes  of  a  reddish  brown  when  exposed.  It  has  a 
strong  odour  of  cinnamon,  and  a  sweet  burning  taste. 

Preparation.  —  It  is  imported  from  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
obtained  by  distillation  of  the  inferior  pieces  of  the  bark  with 
water. 

Chem.  Comp.  —  According  to  Mulder,  it  has  the  formula 
CooHnOo.  By  the  action  of  oxygen,  cinnamic  acid  (H  0,  C18H703), 
two  resins  and  a  new  volatile  oil  (C18H802)  are  formed. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  the  other  essential  oils. 

Dose. — rrtij — iij. 

Off.  Prep. — Spiritus  Cinnamomi.  (Oil  of  cinnamon  mixed 
with  proof  spirit  and  some  water,  and  distilled.)    Dose,  f$y — iv. 


Sassafras  Officinale. — The  Sassafras  Tree. 

Enneandria  Monogynia. 

This  tree  grows  to  the  height  sometimes  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  is  divided  towards  the  top  into  several  crooked  branches. 
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Its  leaves  are  alternate  and  deciduous,  some  being  oval  and  entire, 
while  others  are  cut  into  two  or  three  lobes,  they  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour  and  downy  on  the  under  side.  It  bears  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  dioecious  and  grow  in  pendant  racemes  from 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year. 
Hab. — Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Sassafras  {Radix). 

Description. — The  wood  and  bark  of  the  root  are  both  used 
medicinally,  The  wood  is  light  and  porous,  of  a  greyish-yellow 
colour,  possessing,  like  the  bark  but  less  strongly,  an  agreeable 
odour,  like  that  of  sweet  fennel,  and  a  Avarm  aromatic  taste.  The 
bark  is  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  and  rusty  within. 

Chem.  Comp. — Both  the  wood  and  bark  contain  volatile  oil. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Stimulant  and  sudorific,  and  is  employed 
in  rheumatic  and  syphilitic  diseases,  conjoined,  for  the  most  part, 
with  sarsaparilla  or  guaiacum.  Chronic  cutaneous  diseases  are  some- 
times benefited  by  its  use. 


Laurus  Nobilis. — The  Sweet  Bay. 
Enneandria  Monogynia. 

A  small  tree  with  elliptical  evergreen  leaves,  wavy  at  the  mar- 
gin and  somewhat  coriaceous.  Its  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or 
dioecious  and  yellowish,  standing  in  clusters  of  three  or  four 
together,  upon  short  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Hab. — South  of  Europe.     Cultivated  in  this  country. 


Lauri  Bacc^. 

The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  the  kernel  of  the  hazel  nut, 
and  are  of  a  deep  brownish-black  colour.  They  contain  a  concrete 
volatile  oil,  on  which  their  virtue  depends.  They  are  aromatic 
and  stimulant. 


Lauri  Folia. 

The  dried  leaves  have  a  bitter  aromatic  taste,  and  an  aromatic 
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odour.     They  also  contain  volatile  oil  and   properties  similar  to 
the  berries. 


Camphora  Officinarum. — The  Camphor  Tree. 
Enneandria  Monogynia. 

A  tree  growing  to  a  considerable  height,  and  bearing  yellowish 
green  evergreen  leaves,  oval  and  pointed  in  form,  standing  upon 
long  footstalks,  and  shining  on  the  upper,  but  glaucous  on  the 
under  surface.  Its  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  small,  and  white, 
arranged  in  corymbose  panicles,  either  terminal  or  axillary  to  the 
leaves.  The  odour  of  the  whole  plant  indicates  its  impregnation 
with  camphor. 

Hob. — China,  Japan,  and  Cochin-China. 


Camphora  (  Concretum  sui  generis,  sublimatione  purification). 

Description. — Form,  hemispherical,  concavo-convex  cakes, 
perforated  in  the  centre.  Colour,  white  and  translucent.  Consist- 
ence, tough  and  crystalline  in  texture;  it  is  difficult  to  pulverize, 
unless  the  process  be  assisted  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol.  Odour,  peculiar,  very  diffusible  and  penetrating.  Taste, 
bitter  and  pungent. 

Preparation,  etc. — The  wood  of  the  tree  is  chopped  into 
pieces  and  boiled  with  water ;  and  the  camphor  which  distils  over 
is  condensed  upon  straws  placed  across  the  upper  part  of  the  alem- 
bic. With  the  view  of  purifying  it,  the  dirty  greyish  grains  of 
crude  camphor  are  melted  on  a  sand-bath,  in  spheroidal  glass 
vessels,  called  bomboloes,  lime  being  added  to  it  when  liquid.  The 
pure  camphor  sublimes  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  while 
the  lime,  retaining  a  little  camphor,  is  left.  Water  sprinkled  upon 
the  glass  cracks  it,  and  the  cake  is  removed  and  trimmed  by 
scraping. 

Chem.  Comp. — Camphor  may  be  represented  by  the  formula, 
Ceo  H16  02. 

Chem.  Eel. — Camphor  has  sp.  gr.  098,  is  volatile  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  fuses  at  347°,  and  burns  readily  with  a  white  flame. 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which  does  not  take  up  more 
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"MUQ  TffW^i  i{  *s  veiT  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils;  water  added  to  these  solutions  causes  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  camphor.  Camphor  has  a  great  analogy  to  the  vola- 
tile oils.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  camphoric  acid  (3  HO,  C30 
H2]  Oo).  Distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  a  liquid  called  camphogene  (Cso  H14). 

Borneo  Camphor. — The  substance  which  is  known  under 
this  name  is  the  product  of  the  dryabalanops  aromatica,  a  plant  of 
the  nat.  ord.  Guttiferas,  growing  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The 
camphor  is  found  in  crystalline  masses  in  cavities  in  the  wood  of 
the  larger  trees.  Although  in  great  measure  agreeing  with 
common  camphor  in  its  taste  and  odour,  it  differs  from  it  in  its 
chalk-white  colour  and  greater  opacity.  It  occurs  in  foliaceous 
triable  plates,  which  are  pulverizable  without  addition  of  alcohol, 
and  which  sink  in  water,  being  of  greater  sp.  gr.  than  that  liquid. 
It  is  also  less  disposed  than  ordinary  camphor  to  spontaneous 
sublimation.     Its  formula  is  C20  H18  02. 

Operation. — Much  doubt  hangs  about  the  therapeutical  ope- 
ration of  camphor.  It  appears  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  volatile  oils  and  the  narcotics,  differing  from  the 
former  in  the  possession  of  sedative  powers,  and  from  the  latter 
in  its  more  distinctly  stimulant  effects.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
topical  excitant,  and  produces  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  throat 
and  epigastrium  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Its  stimulant 
action,  however,  appears  to  vary,  but  is  yet  mostly  perceptible  in 
increasing  the  general  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  often  giving 
rise  to  diaphoresis.  Its  sedative  influence  is  most  probably  distinct 
from  this,  although  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  looks  upon  it  as  merely 
a  secondary  effect  to  the  stimulant  operation.  It  is  observed 
rather  after  moderately  large  than  after  small  doses,  diminishing 
pain  and  spasm,  or,  if  administered  in  excessive  quantities,  induc- 
ing giddiness,  confusion  of  ideas,  drowsiness,  delirium,  and  stupor, 
interrupted  by  occasional  convulsions.  The  odour  of  camphor 
becomes  perceptible  in  the  sweat  and  pulmonary  exhalations,  but 
has  not  been  detected  in  the  urine.     . 

Uses. — The  employment  of  camphor  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease is  almost  entirely  empirical.  The  declining  stage  of  typhus, 
and  the  allied  condition  of  the  system  in  the  malignant  forms  of 
the  exanthematous  fevers,  accompanied  by  delirium,  subsultus  ten- 
cHniun,  hiccup,  etc.,  present  indications  for  its  use.    It  is  exhibited 
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also  as  an  anodyne  in  certain  painful  affections,  such  as  neuralgia 
and  dysmenorrhea.  In  the  former  of  these  diseases,  and  in  some 
forms  of  rheumatism,  it  is  employed  topically  as  a  rubefacient. 
Dissolved  in  spirit,  it  is  a  favourite  application  to  chilblains. 

Dose. — Grs.  iij — x,  or  more. 

Off.  Preps. — Mistura  Camphorce.  (Camphor  is  powdered  by 
the  aid  of  few  drops  of  rectified  spirit  and  then  rubbed  with 
water,  and  the  solution  strained  through  linen.)  Of  little  use 
except  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines.     Dose,  f^i — ij. 

Tinctura  Camphorce.  (Camphor  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit.) 
Dose,  n^x — f*3lS.  This  preparation  may  be  administered  internally 
in  water,  by  suspending  the  camphor  precipitated  from  it  by 
means  of  some  mucilage.  It  is  commonly  used  as  an  external 
application  in  the  cases  noticed  above. 

Tinctura  Camphorce  Composita.  (Camphor,  powdered  opium, 
benzoic  acid,  and  oil  of  anise  are  macerated  in  proof  spirit  and 
strained.)  This  preparation  is  in  common  use  as  an  opiate,  espe- 
cially in  pulmonary  affections,  where  the  stimulant  ingredients  it 
contains  are  not  likely  to  prove  hurtful.  A  fluid  ounce  contains 
about  two  grains  of  opium.     Dose,  f«jj — fffs. 

Linimentum  Camphorce.     (Camphor  dissolved  in  olive  oil.) 

Linimentum  Camphorce  Compositum.  (Solution  of  ammonia  is 
distilled  with  spirit  of  lavender  and  camphor  dissolved  in  the  dis- 
tilled liquid.)     A  more  stimulating  liniment  than  the  former. 


ARISTOLOCHIACE^. 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria. — The  Virginian  Snake-root. 
Gynandria  Heocandria. 

A  perennial  plant,  seldom  attaining  a  greater  height  than  eight 
or  ten  inches,  with  a  crooked  or  jointed  stem  and  cordate  pube- 
scent leaves.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  grow  from  the  lower 
articulations  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  of  a  purplish-brown  co- 
lour and  remarkably  contorted  in  its  shape,  ventricose  at  the  base, 
contracted  and  twisted  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  extremity  spread- 
ing and  triangular. 

Hab. — The  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
chiefly  Virginia. 
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Serpen taei a  (Radix). 

Description. — It  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  root-stock,  from 
which  numerous  fibrous  radicals  proceed,  of  a  pale  greyish-brown 
colour.  The  odour  is  aromatic  and  camphoraceous,  and  the  taste 
warm,  bit  tor,  and  camphoraceous. 

Chem.  Comp.  —  Serpentary  owes  its  medicinal  properties  to 
volatile  oil,  resin,  and  the  bitter  extractive  matters  which  it  con- 
tains; besides  which,  there  exist  in  the  root,  starch,  woody  fibre, 
salts,  etc. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  resembles  camphor  very  much  in  its  action 
on  the  system.  The  prominent  operation  is  stimulant,  increasing 
the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  and  the  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  The  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  also 
said  to  be  augmented  under  its  influence.  It  is  not  much  in  use 
at  present,  but  has  been  employed  successfully  as  an  excitant  in 
typhoid  and  malignant  fevers. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — xxx. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Serpentarice.  (Serpentary  infused  in 
boiling  water.)     Dose,  f3J — ij. 

Tinctura  Serpentarice.  (Bruised  serpentary  macerated  in  proof 
spirit.)     Dose,  fsj — ij. 


Asarum  Europium. — The  Common  Asarabacca. 

Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

An  indigenous  herb  with  an  under-ground  rhizome,  giving  rise 
to  a  number  of  short  aerial  stems,  each  terminating  in  a  pair  of 
kidney-shaped  and  petiolated  leaves,  from  the  angle  of  which 
arises  a  large,  single,  campanulate,  and  drooping  flower,  with  a 
brownish  5-lobed  calyx. 


Asarum  (Folia). 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  whole  plant  abounds  in  acrid  pro- 
perties. Its  only  medicinal  importance,  however,  depends  on  its 
errhine  operation  when  the  powder  is  snuffed  into  the  nostrils. 
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EUPHORBIACE^E. 
Croton  Eleuteria. — The  Sea-side  Balsam. 
Moncecia  Monadelphia. 
The  reference  of  cascarilla  bark  by  the  London  College  to  the 
croton  cascarilla  has  been  proved  erroneous. 
Hob. — Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas. 


Cascarilla  (Cortex). 

Description. — Form,  thin  quills  or  fragments  seldom  more 
than  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  the  surface  being  cracked  both 
length-ways  and  transversely.  Colour  externally,  grey  with 
portions  almost  white.  Consistence,  dense  and  brittle.  Odour, 
aromatic  and  very  agreeable  when  burned.  Taste,  bitter,  spicy 
and  pungent. 

Commercial  Source. — The  Bahamas. 

Chem.  Comp. — Cascarilla  contains  a  little  volatile  oil,  resin,  and 
a  bitter  extractive  matter :  to  these  it  owes  its  medicinal  properties ; 
but  besides  these  we  find  gummy  matters,  woody  fibre,  and 
chloride  of  potassium.  A  principle  called  cascarilline  has  also  been 
said  to  exist  in  it. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  an  aromatic  tonic  well  fitted  for  use 
in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  being  often  borne  by  the  stomach 
when  other  and  more  powerful  remedies  of  the  class  are  rejected. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — 3$. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Cascarillce.  (Bruised  cascarilla  infused 
in  boiling  water.)     Dose,  ffj — ij. 

Tinctura  Cascarillce.  (Bruised  cascarilla  macerated  in  proof 
spirit.)     Dose,  f3J — ij. 

Mistura  Cascarilla  Comjwsita.  (Compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
vinegar  of  squill,  and  infusion  of  cascarilla.)  A  tonic  expectorant 
and  sedative,  well  fitted  for  some  of  the  chronic  winter  coughs  of 
old  persons.     Dose,  ffj — if?. 


Croton  Tiglium. — The  Purging  Croton. 
Moncecia  Monadelphia. 
Hub. — Hindostan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas. 
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Tiglii  Oleum.     {Oleum  i seminibus  expressum). 

Description. — The  oil  is  about  the  thickness  of  castor  oil  and 
of  a  pale  amber  colour.  It  has  no  odour,  but  a  peculiar  acrid 
taste. 

PREPARATION. — The  seeds  from  which  it  is  obtained  are 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  castor  seeds,  ovoid  in  form  and  with 
a  reddish-brown  testa  marked  by  the  ramifications  of  the  raphe. 
They  are  deprived  of  their  shells,  and  after  being  bruised  to  a  pulp 
are  submitted  to  strong  pressure. 

Chem.  Comp. — Croton  oil  seeds  contain  an  acrid  matter  and  a 
bland  oil,  besides  woody  fibre,  gum,  albumen,  etc.  According  to 
Ximmo's  analysis,  the  seeds  consist  of  64  per  cent,  of  kernel  and 
36  per  cent,  of  shell,  and  the  crushed  cotyledons  yield  27*5  per 
cent,  of  acrid  oil,  325  per  cent,  of  bland  oil,  and  40  per  cent,  of 
woody  fibre,  etc. — The  croton  oil  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  consists  of 
the  bland  oil  together  with  the  acrid  matter,  which  last  contains 
free  crotonic  acid,  crotonates,  resin,  and  an  alkaline  principle  called 
crotonin. — Crotonic  acid,  when  pure,  is  solid,  volatile,  having  a 
pimgent  smell  and  very  acrid  taste.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  bases  and  seems  to  give  activity  to  the  oil.  Its  composition 
is  unknown. — Crotonin  discovered  by  Brandes  is  said  to  be  crys- 
talline and  alkaline. 

Adulteration. — The  only  oil  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
adulterated  is  castor  oil;  but  this,  if  present,  may  readily  be 
detected  by  agitation  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  it  out  and 
consequently  lessens  the  entire  bulk. 

Operation. — Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  local  irritant  and  a  speedy 
cathartic.  Eubbed  upon  the  skin  it  acts  as  a  rubefacient,  and 
soon  gives  rise  to  an  eruption  of  vesicles  or  pustules.  Its  purga- 
tive operation  is  drastic  and  often  accompanied  by  vomiting.  The 
latter,  howeveiv  is  sometimes  induced  as  soon  as  a  drop  of  the  oil  is 
swallowed;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  combination  of  a  drop  of 
creosote  assists  in  its  retention  by  the  stomach.  The  stools  which 
it  gives  rise  to  are  watery.  It  acts  upon  the  bowels,  moreover, 
when  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen. 

I  ses. — This  medicine  effectually  relieves  the  bowels  in  most  of 
the  obstinate  forms  of  constipation,  which  have  resisted  the  action 
of  other  energetic  purgatives,  and  is  to  be  preferred  in  apoplexy 
and  paralvsis  from  the  quickness  of  its  operation  and  the  powerful 
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derivative  action  it  exerts  upon  the  intestinal  vessels.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  dose  also  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  these  conditions  as  also 
to  others  in  which  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  swallow,  when  a 
drop  or  two  of  this  oil  placed  upon  the  tongue  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  the  desired  end.  As  a  counter-irritant  it  is  applicable  to 
the  same  cases  as  tartar-emetic  ointment. 

Dose. — Gtt.  j — iij.     It  may  be  made  into  pills  with  bread- 
crumb or  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 


Ricinus  Communis. — The  Castor  Oil  Plant. 
Moncecia  Monadelphia. 

A  perennial,  sometimes  arborescent  plant,  having  a  round 
branched  and  glaucous  stem,  of  a  purplish  red  colour  towards  the 
top.  Its  leaves  are  peltato-palmate  with  eight  or  ten  lobes,  and 
arranged  alternately  on  the  extremity  of  long  round  footstalks, 
which  have  a  large  gland  at  their  apex.  The  flowers  grow  in 
clusters  upon  a  terminal  spike,  the  lower  ones  being  males  and 
the  upper  females.     The  capsule  is  prickly  and  tricoccous. 

Hab. — Greece,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  Cultivated  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies. 


Ricini  Oleum  {Oleum  £  seminibus  expressum). 

Description. — Castor  oil  is  of  a  thick  and  viscid  consistence, 
and  has  a  very  pale  straw  colour.  It  has  little  or  no  odour,  and 
its  taste  is  mawkish  and  sweetish. 

Prep. — The  seeds  from  which  it  is  prepared  are  of  an  ovate 
form,  and  have  a  black  shining  husk  dotted  with  grey  spots. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  oil  is  obtained,  one  with  and 
the  other  without  the  aid  of  heat.  1 .  The  more  common  pro- 
cess is  to  steep  the  seeds  for  a  night  in  cold  water,  and  then  to 
boil  them  for  two  hours,  and  after  drying,  to  bruise  them  and 
boil  them  again  in  this  state  with  some  fresh  water,  constantly 
stirring  and  removing  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface.  2.  A 
purer  oil,  and  one  which  is  much  less  liable  to  become  rancid,  is 
obtained  without  heat  by  decorticating  the  seeds,  and  after  re- 
ducing them  to  a  paste  by  grinding  them  in  a  mill,  subjecting 
them  to  a  strong  pressure.  This  yields  the  finest  cold-drawn 
castor  oil. 
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Chem.  Comp. — Castor  oil  seeds  contain  besides  the  oil  of 
which,  we  are  about  to  speak,  woody  fibre,  albumen,  gum,  etc. 
The  seeds  yield  about  24  per  cent,  of  envelope,  which  does  not 
yield  any  oil.  Castor  oil  consists  of  two  oily  substances  which  can 
be  separated  by  saponification,  and  treating  the  soap  with  an 
acid.  Two  acids  are  thus  procured,  one  called  margaritic,  the 
other  ricinic  acid,  the  former  being  a  solid,  and  the  latter  a  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  they  are  combined  in  the  oil  with 
glycerine.  The  compound  differs  from  ordinary  margarine  and 
oleine,  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  or  sulphurous  acid, 
by  which  castor  oil  is  converted  into  palmine,  a  fatty  crystallizable 
body. 

Chem.  Rel. — Castor  oil  differs  from  other  fixed  oils,  in  being 
soluble  in  alcohol,  a  peculiarity  which  can  be  used  to  detect  its 
adulterations.  When  heated  to  destruction,  it  yields  acroline, 
some  fatty  acids  of  which  little  is  known,  and  an  oil  insoluble  in 
alkalies. 

Adulteration. — The  presence  of  any  other  fixed  oil  is  at 
once  perceived  by  agitation  with  alcohol,  when  the  castor  oil  is 
taken  up,  and  the  impurity  left  undissolved. 

Operation. — Castor  oil  is  a  valuable,  effectual  and  speedy 
cathartic.  It  produces  thin  and  feculent  stools,  in  which  the 
oil  may  for  the  most  part  be  recognized,  and  rarely  occasions 
griping  or  irritation.  Sometimes,  however,  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  induced  as  soon  as  it  is  swallowed;  but  when  this  occurs,  the 
patient  may  mostly  be  enabled  to  retain  the  dose  by  administering 
it  floated  upon  some  peppermint  water.  It  possesses  an  important 
advantage  as  a  habitual  purgative,  which  is  that  instead  of  its 
being  requisite  to  increase  the  dose  as  with  the  greater  number 
of  medicines,  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  very  much  lessened,  so 
that  after  its  use  for  some  time,  half  a  tea-spoonful  will  occasion 
the  same  action  upon  the  bowels  as  it  had  previously  required 
half  an  ounce  to  produce. 

Uses. — Its  mild  operation  peculiarly  adapts  castor  oil  for  the 
use  of  children  and  delicate  persons,  as  well  as  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  manifests  a  tendency  to 
inflammatory  action.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  proper  medicine  to 
administer  in  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  dysentery,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  evacuate  the  canal  by  a  purgative.  In  the 
slighter  forms  of  these  diseases,  passing  under  the  denomination  of 
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inflammatory  gastric  or  duodenal  dyspepsia,  and  diarrhoea,  castor 
oil,  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful,  not  only  proves  effectual  in  most  cases 
in  clearing  the  bowels,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  has  a  sooth- 
ing and  quieting  effect,  and  is  often  most  useful  in  this  way  where 
it  has  no  aperient  action.  (Art.  Indigestion.  Cyc.  Pract.  Med.) 
\0te  also  well  adapted  for  use,  when  any  irritation  exists  about 
the  pelvic  or  urinary  organs  as  well  as  for  pregnant  and  puerperal 
women,  and  after  operations  on  the  abdominal  and  perineal 
parietes.  After  a  dose  of  calomel  with  opium  or  belladonna,  it 
is  the  best  cathartic  which  can  be  administered  in  colic.  It  is 
also  introduced  into  cathartic  enemata. 


Euphorbia  Officinarum. — The  Officinal  Euphorbia. 
Momecia  Monandria. 
Hub. — Africa. 


Euphorbium  ( Gwnmi-resina). 

Description. — In  occurs  in  the  form  of  hollow  tears,  pierced 
with  one  or  two  holes,  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  and  a  light  brittle 
and  friable  consistence.  It  has  no  odour,  and  the  taste,  though 
slight  at  first,  is  afterwards  acrid  and  burning. 

How  obtained. — Incisions  are  made  in  the  branches  of  the 
plant,  and  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  dries  in  the  sun  and  con- 
stitutes euphorbium. 

Chem.  Comp. — Its  principal  constituent  is  a  resin,  which  forms 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  mass;  besides  which,  it  contains  wax, 
malates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  of  lime,  woody  fibre,  etc. — The 
resin  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  brittle,  and  very  acrid.  When 
heated  it  melts  and  carbonizes.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  only  slightly  so  in  alkalies.  It  can  be  resolved  into  three  dis- 
tinct acids,  called  resin  alpha,  resin  beta,  and  resin  gamma,  a  pro- 
perty common  to  many  other  resins. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Euphorbium  is  a  powerful  irritant,  inflam- 
ing and  vesicating  the  skin;  and,  if  snuffed  into  the  nostrils, 
acting  most  energetically  as  an  errhine.  Taken  internally,  it 
operates  as  an  emetic  and  drastic  purgative.  It  is  only  employed 
as  an  errhine  mixed  with  some  inert  powder,  and  that  very 
rarely. 
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PIPERACEiE. 

Piper  Nigrum. — The  Black  Pepper. 

Diandric/  Trigynia. 

Hob. — The  East  and  West  Indies,  where  it  is  abundantly  culti- 
vated.   

Piper  Nigrum  (Bacca). 

Description. — Form,  rounded  and  wrinkled  externally,  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  peculiar  aro- 
matic odour  and  a  fiery  bitterish  taste. 

Collection. — The  berries  are  collected  while  red,  and  before 
they  are  quite  ripe;  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  becoming 
shrivelled  constitute  black  pepper. 

Chem.  Comp. — They  contain  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resin,  and 
a  crystallizable  neutral  principle  called  piperine,  besides  gum,  starch 
mucilage,  woody  fibre,  etc. — The  volatile  oil  is  lighter  than  water, 
colourless  when  pure,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  pepper,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  the  oil  of 
copaiba,  its  formula  being  some  multiple  of  C5H4. — Piperine,  a 
crystallizable  neutral  principle,  occurring  when  pure  in  rhomboidal 
prisms,  colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  The  acridity  of  the 
impure  crystals  depends  on  the  resin  attached  to  them.  It  is  fusi- 
ble but  not  volatile,  very  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
"When  dissolved  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  it  communicates  a  deep  red 
colour  to  the  acid.  It  forms  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  plati- 
num. Its  formula  is  C^HigNOg.  The  resin  is  very  acrid,  and  is 
probably  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  oil. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — Black  Pepper  is,  like  capsicum,  a  local  irri- 
tant, occasioning  a  sense  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium,  as  well  as  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  when  chewed.  Taken  with  the  food,  it 
assists  the  digestive  process,  and  subsequently  to  its  stimulant 
operation  upon  the  stomach,  excites  the  circulation  generally  and 
promotes  diaphoresis.  In  some  degree,  it  appears  to  exert  the  same 
influence  over  the  mucous  membranes  as  cubebs.  It  is  also  repu- 
ted antiperiodic,  having  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  intermittent 
fever.  Its  local  stimulant  action  is  availed  of,  in  relaxation  of  the 
uvula;  and,  when  taken  in  the  form  of  confection,  is  serviceably 
exerted  upon  the  rectum  in  chronic  hemorrhoidal  affections.  It  has 
been  substituted  for  cubebs  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea. 

Dose. — Gts.  v — xv. 
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Off.  Peep. — Confectio  Piperis  Nigri.  (Black  pepper,  elecam- 
pane, fennel-seed  and  sugar,  are  powdered  and  mixed  together, 
and  when  the  confection  is  required  for  use.  it  is  readily  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  honey.)     Dose,  3J — iij. 


Piper  'Longum. — Long  Pepper. 
Diandric/,  Trigynia. 
Hab. — The  East  Indies.    Extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal. 


Piper  Longum  (Fructus  immaturus  exsiccatus). 

Description. — Form,  cylindrical  spikes  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  covered  with  little  eminences  arranged  in  spiral 
rows.  Colour,  greyish-brown.  Odour,  aromatic.  Taste,  intensely 
fiery. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  similar  principles  to  the  preceding. 
The  volatile  oil  has  a  different  odour. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Its  action  on  the  system  is  similar  to  the' 
black  pepper.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  confectio  opii 
the  pulv.  cretcc  comp.,  pulv  cinnamomi  comp.,  and  tinct.  cinnamomi 
comp. 

Piper  Cubeba. — The  Cubeb  Pepper. 
Diandria  Trigynia. 
Hab. — Java  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean. 


Piper  Cubeba  (Baccee). 

Description. — Form,  globular,  having  the  surface  rough  and 
being  furnished  with  a  stalk  two  or  three  lines  in  length.  They 
are  of  a  greyish  colour,  being  much  lighter  than  black  pepper, 
with  which  they  might  be  confounded.  Odour,  aromatic.  Taste, 
hot,  bitterish,  and  camphoraceous. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  composition  of  cubebs  is  very  analogous 
to  that  of  other  peppers.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,  a  neutral 
principal,  cubebine,  together  with  extractive  matter,  gum,  salts,  etc. 
—  Volatile  oil,  when  pure,  is  slightly  coloured,  having  an  aromatic 
odour  and  taste  somewhat  similar  to  camphor;  its  composition  is 
very  like  that  of  copaiba,  being  a  multiple  of  (C5H4)  and  forming 
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a  compound  with  hydro-chloric  acid,  having  the  formula, 
C15Hlg,H  CI.  The  resin  is  very  similar  to  that  from  copaiba. — 
Cubebine,  a  neutral  erystallizable  principle,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  piperine,  but  it  requires  further  investigation. 

Oper.  and  Uses.— Cubebs  are  stimulant  and  carminative,  and 
exert  a  specific  influence  over  the  mucous  membranes  generally, 
and  especiallv  over  those  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  arresting 
excessive  secretion  from  them.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  commonly 
had  recourse  to  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  their  administration  being 
guided  by  the  same  rules  as  that  of  copaiba,  with  which  they  are 
mostly  combined.  They  have  also  been  beneficially  employed  in 
leucorrhcea  and  in  abscess  of  the  prostate  gland.  We  have  found 
them  effectual  in  lessening  the  quantity  of  pus  discharged  by  the 
urine  in  chronic  pyelitis. 

Dose. — To  cure  gonorrhoea  3$ — iij.  For  other  purposes, 
grs.  x — 3fs. 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Cubeba.  (Bruised  cubebs  macerated  in 
proof  spirit.)     Dose,  f3J — iij. 


Humulus  Lupulus. — The  Hop. 
Diozcia  Pentandria. 

A  well-known  climbing  plant  with  a  long,  weak,  and  scabrous 
stem,  cordate  and  serrated,  and  3  to  5-lobed.  The  flowers  are 
dioecious,  the  females  being  arranged  in  a  lax  membranous  cone, 
consisting  of  persistent  bracts,  having  a  single  flower  m  the  axilla 
of  each.. 

Hab. — Continent  of  Europe.  Extensively  cultivated  in  this 
country. 


Lupulus  (Strobili  exsiccati). 

Description. — Hops  are  the  dried  strobili  or  female  catkins 
of  the  plant.  They  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  imbricated  scales, 
enclosing  hard  nuts,  which  are  each  surrounded  by  a  yellow 
aromatic  powder,  consisting  of  globose  grains  (lupulin).  The 
odour  is  aromatic  and  peculiar,  and  the  taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 

The  aroma  entirely  depends  upon  the  lupulinic  grains,  which 
constitute  a  sixth  part  of  the  dried  hops. 
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Chem.  Comp. — Both  the  lupuline  grains  and  the  cones  deprived 
of  the  powder  have  been  analysed. 

The  grains  yield  65  per  cent,  to  alcohol,  and  consist  of  a  volatile 
oil,  resin,  a  bitter  principle  called  lupulite,  also  tannin,  fatty 
and  azotized  extractive  matters,  gum,  lignin,  and  salts. 

The  scales  contain  principles  similar  to  the  grains,  but  in 
different  proportions;  they  yield  to  alcohol  only  26  per  cent,  of  their 
weight. — The  volatile  oil,  constituting  about  2  per  cent,  is 
lighter  than  water,  contains  sulphur,  and  gives  the  odour  to  hops. 
— Resin  produced,  probably,  from  the  volatile  oil  by  oxidation, 
constitutes  about  52  per  cent.,  of  a  yellow  colour,  having  an  aro- 
matic odour  and  taste. 

Lupulite. — A  very  bitter  uncrystallizable  yellow  matter,  having 
the  flavour  of  the  hop,  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  reactions ;  it  does  not 
contain  nitrogen. 

Chem.  Rel. — An  infusion  of  hops  exhibits  reactions,  depending 
on  the  presence  of  tinnic  acid,  blackening  persalts  of  iron,  etc.  It 
also  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  and  hence  oxalate  of  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  barium  cause  slight  precipitates  in  it. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Hop  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  being  also,  in  a 
slight  degree,  narcotic,  and,  although  not  commonly  prescribed 
alone,  is  a  good  addition  to  tonic  and  sedative  mixtures.  A 
pillow  of  hops  has  been  occasionally  used,  in  order  to  induce  sleep 
in  the  irritable  watchfulness  of  insane  patients. 

Off.  Preps. — Infusum  Lupuli.  (Hops  macerated  in  boiling- 
water.)     Dose,  ffj — ij. 

Tinctura  Lujmli.  (Hops  macerated  in  proof'  spirit.)  Dose, 
f30— ij. 

Extractum  Lupuli.    (Prep,  as  ext.  gentianse.)    Dose,  grs.  v — 9j. 


Dorstenia  Contrajerva. — Contrajerva. 
Tetrandria  Monogynia. 
Hab. — Mexico,  Tobago,  etc. 


Contrajerva  {Radix). 
DESCRIPTION. — Form,  an  oblong  rhizome,  terminating  in  one 
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or  several  long  curved  root  fibres,  and  giving  rise  to  numerous 
slender  fibres  also.  Colour,  reddish  brown  externally,  but  paler 
■within.      Odour,  aromatic.      Taste,  aromatic,  bitterish,  and  acrid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  stimulant  and  tonic:  rarely,  if  ever, 
prescribed  at  present. 

Dose. — 3j — 5O. 


Ficus  Carica. — The  Common  Fig* 
Polygamia  Dicecia. 

A  small  tree,  with  smooth  spreading  branches,  and  cordate- 
palmate  leaves,  which  are  rough  on  the  upper,  but  downy  on  the 
under  surface.  The  flowers  are  enclosed  within  a  pear-shaped 
fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  nearly  closed  at  the  apex.  The  fruit 
is  this  same  receptacle  become  more  pulpy  and  saccharine. 

Hab. — Asia,  and  the  south  of  Europe. 


Fici  (Fructus  siccus). 

The  dried  figs  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  descrip- 
tion.    They  abound  in  a  viscid  saccharine  pulp. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — They  are  nutritive  and  laxative.  They 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  decoctum  hordei  comp.  and  con- 
fectio  senna. 

Morus  Nigra. — The  Common  Mulberry. 
Mon&cia  Tetrandria. 
A  well-known  tree,  with  rough  cordate  and  serrated  leaves. 
Its  flowers  are  monoecious;  and  the  fruit  consists  of  the  females, 
grown  together  and  become  succulent. 

Hab. — Persia.     Cultivated  in  this  country. 


Mora  (Fructus). 

Mulberries  are  an  agreeable  fruit,  which,  like  other  acidulous 
fruits,  may  be  allowed  in  moderation  to  patients  in  fever.  They 
are  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  sake  of  their  colouring 
matter. 
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Off.   Prep. — Syrupus  Mori.     (Mulberry  juice   made   into  a 
syrup  with  sugar.)     A  colouring  ingredient  for  mixtures. 


ULMACE^E. 

Ulmtjs  Campestris. — The  Common  Elm. 

Pentandria  Digynia. 

A  large   indigenous    tree,   with    rough    ovate    doubly-serrated 

leaves.     Its  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  grow  on  short 

spikes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf-buds. 


Ulmtjs  {Cortex). 

Description. — The  inner  bark,  or  liber,  is  the  officinal  part. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin  tough  pieces,  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  bitter  mucilaginous  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Elm  bark  contains  a  large  quantity  of  muci- 
lage, together  with  tannic  acid,  2*7  per  cent.,  and  a  little  resin, 
salts,  woody  fibre,  etc.  The  exudations  frequently  found  on  the 
bark,  when  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  consist  chiefly  of  a 
substance  called  ulmine  or  ulmic  acid.  This  substance  can  also  be 
produced  artificially. 

Chem.  Rel. — A  decoction  or  infusion  of  elm  bark  strikes  a 
bluish-green  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron ;  and  precipitates  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  in  consequence  of  the  tannic  acid  it  contains. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Elm  bark  is  tonic  and  astringent,  but 
rarely  used.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  says,  "  I  have  long  prescribed  it 
instead  of  sarsaparilla." 

Off.  Preps.— Decoctum  Ulmi.  (Bruised  elm  bark,  boiled  down 
with  water.)     Dose,  f,fiv — vj. 


CORYLACEJE. 

Quercus  Pedunculata. — The  Common  British  Oak. 

Moncecia  Polyandria. 

A  large  handsome  tree,  with  bright-green  oblong-ovate  leaves, 

deeply  sinuous  and  sessile.     It  is  further  known  from  other  oaks 

by  the  acorns  being  arranged  two  or  three  upon  a  long  peduncle. 
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Quercus  (Cortex). 

Description. — The  oak  bark  is  peeled  from  the  smaller 
brandies  for  medicinal  use.  It  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  long 
pieces,  having  a  greyish  shining  epidermis,  and  being  of  a  pale 
cinnamon  or  fawn  colour  on  the  inner  surface.  In  consistence,  it  is 
brittle  and  fibrous,  and  it  possesses  an  astringent  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  ingredients  which  render  oak-bark  useful 
as  a  medicine,  are  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  which  it  contains  in 
large  quantities;  besides  which,  we  find  a  large  quantity  of  pectic 
acid,  with  the  ordinary  constituents  of  barks. 

Chem.  Rel. — The  re-action  exhibited  by  a  decoction  of  oak- 
bark,  are  those  of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Its  action  on  the  system  is  astringent,  and, 
though  rarely  administered  internally,  it  is  a  most  valuable  agent 
where  a  remedy  of  this  nature  is  required  for  local  application. 
In  that  very  common  form  of  leucorrhoea,  which  is  connected  with 
an  atonic  condition  of  the  system,  where  the  discharge  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  and  keeps  up  a  constant  anaemia,  we  know  of  few 
remedies  more  useful  than  the  decoction  of  oak-bark  employed 
with  alum  as  an  injection.  The  decoction  is  employed  also  as  a 
gargle  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  as  an  enema  in  the  latter  stage  of 
dysentery. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Quercus.  (Bruised  oak-bark  boiled 
down  with  water). 


Quercus  Infectoria. — The  Gall-Oak. 
Moncecia  Polyandria. 

A  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  a  crooked  stem,  bearing  ovate- 
oblong  and  sinuate  leaves  upon  short  petioles.  The  fruit  is  sessile 
and  very  long. 

Hob. — Asia  Minor. 


Gall.4;  {Gemma  morbida>). 

Description — Nut-galls  are  a  morbid  production  of  this  plant, 
due  to  the  perforation  of  the  young  twigs  by  a  hymenopterous 
insect — the   cynips  galla  tinctorim.      The  eggs  of  the  insect    are 
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deposited  within  the  wounds  thus  made,  and  the  excrescences  form 
around  them.  When  the  young  insect  has  passed  through  all  its 
changes,  and  not  till  then,  it  perforates  the  gall  in  the  form  of  the 
imago  and  escapes.  The  gall  has  a  globular  form,  studded  with 
tuberosities  upon  the  surface,  and  varies  in  size  up  to  that  of  a 
hazel  nut.  It  has  a  blackish-blue  colour,  a  heavy  brittle  consistence, 
and  very  astringent  taste.  The  best  are  the  heaviest  and  unper- 
forated.  The  pale  and  light-coloured  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Aleppo  galls  are  most  esteemed. 

Chem.  Comp. — Gall-nuts  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  tan- 
nic acid,  about  35  per  cent.;  about  5  per  cent  of  gallic  acid,  as  well 
as  ellagic  acid  with  extractive  matter,  salts  and  lignin. 

Tannic  Acid. — It  occurs  in  all  species  of  quercus  as  well  as  in 
very  many  other  plants.  It  is  contained  in  largest  quantity  in 
gall-nuts,  from  whence  it  is  procured  by  a  process  of  percolation 
with  ether.  When  pure,  it  occurs  as  a  pale  yellow  powder,  very 
soluble  in  water.  Its  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  very 
astringent  taste. — Formula,  3  H  0  +  C18  H5  09. — It  combines  with 
the  skins  of  animals  and  forms  leather;  and  by  this  means  can  be 
removed  from  any  solution  containing  it.  It  unites  also  with 
gelatine  in  solution,  forming  a  curdy  precipitate  called  tanno-gela- 
tine;  it  likewise  precipitates  starch,  albumen,  and  many  of  the 
metallic  oxides ;  with  the  per  salts  of  iron  it  forms  a  dark  blue  pre- 
cipitate (F2  03,  C18  H5  09  +  9  H  0)  the  basis  of  writing  ink :  it 
causes  no  alteration  in  a  solution  of  a  pure  protosalt  of  iron.  It 
precipitates  tartar  emetic,  and  also  most  of  the  alkaloids  and  neu- 
tral vegetable  principles,  as  quina,  theine,  etc. 

Gallic  Acid. — An  acid  contained  in  nut-galls  and  in  some  other 
plants.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  exists  as  such  in  the  plant,  or  is 
produced  during  the  drying  from  the  decomposition  of  tannic 
acid.  It  is  prepared,  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  a  mixture  of 
tannic  acid  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  by  exposing  a  solution  of  nut- 
galls  to  the  air  for  some  time,  when  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  car- 
bonic acid  evolved ;  the  decomposition  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : 

1  eq.  of  tannic  acid,  C18  H4  01C,  and  8  eqs.  of  oxygen,  08  = 
2  eqs.  of  hydrated  gallic  acid,  C7  H4  Og,  and  4  eqs.  of  carbonic 
acid,  4  C  02. 

Its  formula  is  2  H  0,  C7  H  03  +  H  0. — It  occurs  when  pure 
in  thin  silky  needles,  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  only 
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requiring  3  parts  of  boiling  water  for  their  solution;  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  distinguished  from  tannic  acid  by  not  precipitating 
a  solution  of  gelatine  or  the  alkaloids,  while  it  produces  a  blueish 
black  precipitate  with  persalts  of  iron.  Gallic  acid  is  easily  de- 
composed in  contact  with  air:  when  heated  it  forms  two  other 
acids  called  pyrogallic  acid  and  metagallic  acid. 

Ellagic  acid  is  formed  along  with  gallic  acid  in  the  process  for 
making  the  latter.  It  occurs  as  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies,  from  which  acids  precipitate  it. — Its 
formula  is  C7  H,  05. — Nitric  acid  first  colours  it  bloocl-red,  and 
afterwards  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Its  composition  is  the 
same  as  that  of  gallic  acid  dried  at  212°.- 

Chem.  Rel. — The  same  as  those  of  tannic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Galls  are  powerfully  astringent,  and,  al- 
though not  administered  internally  so  often  as  gallic  acid,  prove 
serviceable  in  similar  cases,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  over 
asthenic  fluxes  and  hemorrhages.  Their  principal  employment, 
however,  is  as  topical  astringents,  being  used  in  gargles  for  the 
relief  of  a  relaxed  uvula,  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcea,  or  mixed 
with  opium  and  lard  as  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  piles.  Galls 
are  an  antidote  for  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  or  the  vegeto- 
alkalies. 

Dose. — Grs.  x — xx. 

Oef.  Preps. — Tinctura  Gallce.  (Powdered  galls  macerated  in 
proof  spirit  and  strained.)     Dose,  fgft — ij. 

Unguentum  Gallce  Compositum.  (Very  finely  powdered  galls, 
mixed  with  powdered  opium  and  lard.)  A  common  application 
to  chronic  haemorrhoids,  when  not  suffering  under  any  inflamma- 
tory aggravation. 


CONIFERS. 

PlNUS. — Species  yielding  Turpentine,  Tar,  and  Pitch. 
MoncBcia  Monadelphia. 
Species  op  Pinus  yielding  the  Turpentines,  etc. 
1.  Pinus  Abies.    A  lofty  tree  with  i       Yielding 


solitary  tetragonal  leaves  and  cylin-j   Abietis  Resina 
drical  pendulous  cones.  [  and 

Hab. — Xorway,  Russia,  etc.  I   Pix  Abietina. 
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> 


Yielding 
Terebintliina  vulgaris, 
Terebinthinse  oleum, 
Resina, 
Pix  liquida 

and 
Pix  nigra. 


2.  Pinus  sylvestris.  A  tall  tree  with 
rigid  glaucous  leaves  arranged  in 
pairs.  The  cones  ovate,  acute,  and 
also  generally  in  pairs. 

Hab. — Scotland,  Norway,  etc. 

Pinus  Pinaster.  A  tree  larger  than 
the  last  with  very  long  rigid  leaves 
arranged  in  pairs.  The  cones  are 
large,  sessile,  and  clustered,  oblong 
and  obtuse  in  form,  and  with  bristly 
scales. 

Hab. — Bordeaux. 

Pinus  palustr is.  A  very  large  tree 
with  very  long  leaves  arranged  in 
threes.  The  cones  are  sub-cylindrical 
and  armed  with  sharp  prickles. 

Hab. — United  States. 

3.  Pinus  balsamea.  An  elegant  tree 
with    solitary   flat    and    emarginatel 
leaves.     The  scales  of  the  flowering1 
cones  are  acuminate  and  reflex.  I 

Hab. — North  America.  J 

The  above  species  yield  three  kinds  of  turpentine,  which  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  consider  together,  as  well  as  other  articles, 
either  obtained  from  the  trees  themselves,  or  by  a  subsequent 
process  from  the  turpentines. 


Terebinthina  Canadensis. 


Terebinthinse. 

Varieties. — 1.  Abietis  resina  (Resina),  or  frankincense. — 
Form,  concrete  tears.  Colour,  yellowish  and  opaque.  Consistence, 
firm  and  brittle,  but  softening  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Odour,  slight.      Taste,  bitterish  and  acrid. 

2.  Terebinthina  vulgaris  {Resina  liquida).  The  American 
turpentine,  which  is  almost  solely  known  by  that  name. — Con- 
sistence, semi-fluid  or  a  soft  solid.  Colour,  a  pale  dirty  greyish- 
yellow,  translucent  or  opaque.  Odour,  aromatic.  Taste,  pungent 
and  bitter. 

3.  Terebinthina  Canadensis  {Resina  liquida).  Canada  balsam. — 
Consistence,  fluid  and  slow  to  consolidate.      Colour,  slight  or  pale 
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yellow  and  transparent.  Odour,  agreeable  and  terebinthinate. 
Taste,  slightly  bitter  and  acrid. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Rel. — The  turpentines  all  contain  volatile 
oil  and  resin  which  are  separable  by  distillation.  They  gradually 
solidify  on  exposure,  and  are  soluble  in  fixed  oils,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
They  are  inflammable  and  burn  with  a  red  and  smoky  flame. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — They  are  rarely  administered  internally. 
They  act  as  stimulants,  especially  affecting  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  other  respects  resemble  the  ol.  terebinthinse. 

Dose. — 9j — 5J,  made  into  pills  or  an  emulsion. 

The  terebinthina  vulgaris  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  emplastrum 
galbaai  and  unguentum  elemi.  Terebinthince  oleum  and  resina  are 
prepared  from  it. — The  abietes  resina  forms  an  ingredient  of 
emplastrum  galbani,  emplastrum  opii  and  emplastrum  picis.  Pix 
abietina  is  merely  this  purified. 


Pix  Abietina  {Resina  prmparatd). 

This  is  abietes  resina  melted  in  hot  water  and  strained  through 
a  coarse  cloth.  It  has  a  hard  and  brittle  consistence  when  cold, 
and  possesses  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept ;  otherwise 
it  resembles  frankincense. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — As  abietis  resina. 

Off.  Peeps. — Emplastrum  Picis.  (This  consists  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  frankincense,  resin,  and  wax  melted  together,  to  which 
some  water,  olive  oil,  and  oil  of  nutmeg  are  subsequently  added.) 


TEEEBiNTHiNiE  Oleum  {Oleum  e  resina  destillatum). 

Desceiption. — This  is  a  well-known  colourless  limpid  fluid, 
having  a  disagreeable  and  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid  and 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  common 
turpentine  with  water ;  the  oil  comes  over  with  the  watery  vapour 
and  floats  on  the  condensed  liquid.    . 

Chem.  Comp. — Pure  oil  of  turpentine  is  comp.  20  eqs.  of 
carbon  and  16  eqs.  of  hydrogen ;  its  formula  therefore  is  C20  Hl6. 

Chem.  Eel. — Oil  of  turpentine  has  sp.  gr.  0872.  It  consists  of 
two  isomeric  oils ;  for  when  it  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it 
forms  two  compounds,  one  solid,  the  other  liquid,  the  first  being 
called  artificial   camphor.      Both   compounds    have    the    formula 
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C2o  Hjg,  HC1.  The  compound  C20  H^  has  been  called  camphene. 
Oil  of  turpentine  boils  at  314°  F.  It  is  very  combustible,  and 
emits  much  smoke  when  burned  in  air,  unless  well  supplied  with 
oxygen  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  as  in  the  camphene  lamp.  It 
is  a  solvent  of  many  resins,  etc.  It  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  resin. 

Operation. — Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  topical  stimulant  and  rube- 
facient. Taken  in  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  general  excitant,  elevat- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  surface  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  an  action  which  sometimes  terminates  in  sweating.  Most 
commonly,  however,  it  operates  as  a  diuretic,  the  urine  acquiring 
at  the  same  time  the  odour  of  violets.  It  exerts  also  a  special  in- 
fluence over  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of  the  genito- 
urinary system  allaying  hsemorrhage  from  them  and  lessening  ex- 
cessive secretion.  Sometimes  these  small  doses  irritate  the  bladder 
and  kidneys,  giving  rise  to  strangury  and  bloody  urine.  In  a 
large  dose  such  as  ffU  or  ffj,  it  proves  pretty  actively  cathartic; 
but,  although  in  this  case  not  producing,  for  the  most  part,  any 
irritation  of  the  genito -urinary  system,  it  sometimes  occasions 
symptoms  of  intoxication.  The  latter  unpleasant  result  may  be 
obviated  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  the  combination  of  a  little 
castor  oil. 

Uses. — The  two  principal  applications  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  a 
purgative  are  for  the  destruction  and  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm, 
and  for  the  removal  of  nervous  symptoms  in  subjects  known  as 
hysterical.  For  the  former  purpose,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  re- 
medy which  is  of  equal  value  with  this;  and  for  the  latter,  its 
employment  by  mouth  or  in  an  enema  is  singularly  beneficial; 
hysterical  aphonia,  convulsions,  coma,  etc.  often  yielding  rapidly  to 
its  exhibition.  In  small  doses,  it  proves  very  serviceable  in  res- 
training passive  haemorrhages,  especially  from  the  intestinal  canal,  as 
well  as  the  various  asthenic  fluxes  which  occur  from  the  bronchial 
or  genito-urinary  membrane.  Either  given  by  the  mouth  or 
thrown  into  the  rectum,  it  proves  highly  useful  in  removing  the 
flatulent  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  so  distressing  in 
fever,  and  which  frequently  constitutes  one  of  the  most  annoying 
symptoms  of  hysterical  patients.  In  the  last  place,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine has  been  recommended,  and  used  with  benefit,  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Carmichael  of  Dublin  in  iritis,  and,  in  some  forms  of  this  affection, 
other  observers  have  found  it  highly  efficacious.     As  a  rubefacient, 
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it  is  employed  either  in  the  form  of  fomentations  or  liniment,  in  a 
variety  oi^  painful  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, as  well  as  in  chronic  bronchitis,  phthisis,  etc.  It  is  fre- 
quently mixed  with  linimentum  calcis,  as  an  application  to  burns 
and  scalds. 

Dose. — As  a  purgative  fjfs — jfi,  for  other  purposes,   v\  x — 

«■ 

Off.  Preps. — Oleum  Terebinthinte  Purificatum.   (This  is  merely 

a  re- distillation  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  water.) 

Enema  Terebinthina.  (Oil  of  turpentine  suspended  in  barley 
water,  by  the  aid  of  yoke  of  egg.)  Used  as  a  purgative  and  anti- 
spasmodic enema  in  tympanites,  etc. 

Linimentum  Terebinthina.  (Oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  soft 
soap  and  camphor.) 


Eesina  (Residuum  resince  liquidce  postquam  terebinthina  oleum 
destillatum  est). 

Description. — Consistence,  solid  and  brittle.  Its  colour  is 
yellow,  and  at  the  same  time  opaque,  if  the  distillation  have  not 
been  pushed  too  far ;  but  if  much  of  the  water  combined  with  it 
has  been  driven  off,  it  is  transparent.  Should  the  distillation 
have  been  carried  on  till  all  the  water  is  expelled,  it  becomes 
transparent  and  brown.  It  is  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  tur- 
pentine with  water. 

Chem:  Comp. — Resin  or  colophony  is  composed  of  two  isomeric 
bodies,  pinic  and  sylvic  acids,  which  have  the  formula,  C4oH3004. 
Pinic  acid  is  distinguished  from  sylvic  acid  by  its  being  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  which  medium  does  not  dissolve  sylvic  acid. 

Chem.  Eel. — Common  resin,  or  the  mixture  of  these  two 
acids,  possesses  the  following  properties.  It  possesses  acid  proper- 
ties, and  forms  salts  with  bases :  with  the  alkaline  bases,  the  salts 
are  soluble,  and  are  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
yellow  soap.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  audi  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  When  heating,  a  new  resin  is  formed,  called  colophonic  acid, 
isomeric  with  the  others;  and  this,  still  further  heated,  yields  an 
oily  compound,  called  resinine  (comp.  C20H15O):  a  still  higher 
temperature  gives  other  products,  as  retinaphtha  (C7  H4),  retinyle 
(C9  Hp),  and  retinole  (C8  H4). 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Merely  employed  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters 
and  ointments. 
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Off.  Preps. — Ceratum  Resina.  (Equal  parts  of  resin  and  wax 
are  melted  together,  and,  after  the  addition  of  olive  oil,  the  whole 
is  pressed  through  linen) ;  a  stimulant  application  sometimes  of  use 
for  indolent  ulcers. 

Emplastrum  Resina.  (Lead  plaster  melted  and  mixed  with  pow- 
dered resin.) 


Pix  Liquida   (Resina  prceparata  liquida). 

Description. — Vegetable  tar  is  met  with  as  a  viscid  liquid,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour  and  peculiar  odour. 

Prep. — A  hole  being  dug  in  the  earth  near  a  bank,  billets  of 
pine  wood  are  piled  up  in  it,  and  the  whole  covered  in  with  turf. 
The  wood  is  then  lighted  at  the  top,  and  during  its  slow  combus- 
tion, the  tar  collects  in  an  iron  pan  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it 
runs  by  means  of  a  pipe  through  the  bank  into  barrels  placed  for 
its  reception. 

Commer.    Source. — Chiefly  Eussia   and  North  America. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  composition  of  tar  is  very  complex,  con- 
sisting of  colophonic,  acetic,  and  other  resinous  acids,  together  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  creosote,  eupion,  and  other  pyrogenous  oils,  crys- 
tallizable  hydrocarburates,  as  naphtaline,  paranaphtaline,  paramne, 
etc. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Tar  is  a  topical  stimulant,  and  when  ad- 
ministered internally,  operates  much  in  the  same  way  as  turpentine. 
The  inhalation  of  its  vapour  has  been  recommended  for  the 
excessive  secretion  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis;  but  its 
employment  is  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Tar  ointment  is  a  very  useful 
application  to  the  chronic  forms  of  lepra  and  psoriasis,  and  when 
there  is  no  great  activity  in  the  local  circulation,  frequently  proves 
effectual  in  their  cure. 

Off.  Prep. —  Unguentum  Picis  Liquida.  (Tar  and  suet  in  equal 
parts  melted  together  and  pressed  through  linen.) 


Pix  Nigra  (Resina  prceparata  solida). 

Description. — This  is  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  the 
last.  It  is  a  firm  black  solid,  with  a  shining  fracture.  It  is  tar 
deprived  of  its  volatile  constituents. 
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Oper.  and  Uses. — It  has  been  administered  internally  in 
icthyosis  and  other  skin-diseases,  and  also  as  an  external  remedy. 

Off.  Y-RW.—  Unguentum  Picis  Nigra.  (Black  pitch,  wax, 
resin,  and  olive  oil  melted  together,  and  the  whole  pressed  through 
a  cloth.) 


Juniperus  Communis. — The  Common  Juniper. 

Dicecia  Monadelphia. 

An  indigenous  bushy  shrub,  with  evergreen  spreading  linear 

leaves,  tipped  with  a  spine,  and  arranged  three  in  a  whorl.     The 

flowers  are  dioecious  and  axillary.     The   fruit   is    a   small  cone 

composed  of  three  fleshy  scales,  enclosing  three  bony  nuts. 


Juniperi  Cacumina  (Juniperi  fructus). 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — Juniper  berries,  as  they  are  com- 
monly but  incorrectly  termed,  have  a  rounded  form,  and  are 
about  the  size  of  currants.  They  have  a  purplish-black  colour, 
with  a  glaucous  bloom.  Their  taste  is  sweetish  and  terebinthinate, 
and  odour,  agreeable  and  balsamic. 

Commer.  Source. — The  greater  part  of  the  juniper  berries  in 
this  country  are  imported  from  Italy. 

Chem.  Comp. — Juniper  berries  are  composed  of  a  volatile  oil, 
a  resin,  and  sugar,  besides  woody  fibre,  wax,  salts,  etc. —  Volatile 
oil,  it  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  berries,  and  consists  of  two 
isomeric  oils.  It  has  the  comp.  C15H12  or  3  (C5H4)  ;  for  the 
crystalline  compound  found  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented 
by  C15H12,  H  CI. — The  resin  is  probably  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  volatile  oil.     The  tops  have  a  similar  comp.  to  the  berries. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Juniper  is  stimulant  and  diuretic,  acting 
upon  the  urinary  organs  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and,  in  large  doses,  giving  rise  to  strangury  and 
hematuria.  It  is,  accordingly,  employed  to  increase  the  secretion 
of  the  kidneys  in  dropsy,  and  to  diminish  asthenic  fluxes  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  from  the  urethra. 

Dose  of  the  berries  5J — ij . 

Off.  Preps. —  Oleum  Juniperi.  (Prepared  as  oil  of  anise.)  Dose, 
g«.  ij— vj. 

Spiritus  Juniperi   Compositus.      (Bruised  juniper-berries,   cara- 
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way,  and  fennel,  mixed  with  proof  spirit  and  some  water,  and 
distilled.)     Dose,  f*3ij — iv. 


Jijniperus  Sabina. — The  Common  Savin. 
Dicecia  Monadelphia. 

This  shrub  is  shorter  than  the  last,  the  younger  branches  being 
closely  invested  by  very  small  glandular  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a 
small  round  cone,  of  a  purplish  colour. 

Hab. — South  of  Europe,  and  Asiatic  Russia. 


Sabina  {Cacumina  recentia  et  exsiccata). 

The  tops  are  the  officinal  part  of  the  plant.  They  have  a  strong- 
peculiar  odour  when  bruised,  and  a  nauseous  resinous  bitter  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  medicinal  properties  of  savin  depend 
on  a  volatile  oil,  having  the  odour  of  the  plant  and  an  acrid  bitter 
taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  less  than  water,  and  its  formula,  some  multiple 
of  C5H4.     It  is  very  similar  in  properties  to  the  oil  of  juniper. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Savin  is  a  topical  irritant,  rubefacient  and 
vesicant,  and  has  been  recommended  for  internal  use  as  an 
emmenagogue.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  supposed  power 
to  produce  abortion,  leads  much  more  commonly  to  its  use  by 
females  than  is  generally  imagined ;  but  it  is  important  to  know, 
that  it  more  frequently  endangers  the  life  of  the  mother,  than 
destroys  the  product  of  conception.  Its  chief  employment  by 
the  practitioner  is,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  discharge 
from  a  blistered  surface,  by  dressing  the  latter  with  an  ointment 
containing  it. 

Dose,  of  the  powder,  grs.  v — xv. 

Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Sabina.  (Lard  is  melted  with  wax, 
and  bruised  savin  being  added,  the  whole  is  expressed  through 
linen.) 


ZINGIBERACEiE. 
Zinigiber  Officinalis. — The  Officinal  Ginger. 
Monandria  Monogynia. 
The  plant  consists  of  a  biennial  rhizome,  giving  origin  to  her- 
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baccons  stems  about  throe  feet  in  height,  enveloped  by  alternate 
sheaths  which  support  the  pointed  and  lanceolate  leaves.  Its 
flowering  stems  arise  independently  of  those  which  bear  the 
Leaves,  are  much  shorter,  are  also  enveloped  in  sheaths,  and  ter- 
minate each  in  an  oval  obtuse  and  short  spike,  consisting  of  im- 
bricated bracts,  between  which  the  flowers  appear. 
Hab. — Cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 


Zingiber  (Rhizoma). 

Description. — There  are  two  varieties  of  ginger,  known 
under  the  names  of  white  and  black  ginger. — White  ginger  occurs 
in  the  form  of  flattish,  long,  lobed,  and  more  or  less  knotted 
pieces.  Colour,  externally,  very  pale;  internally,  a  pale  buff. 
Its  texture  is  rather  tough,  and  fracture  rather  short  and  fibrous. 
Odour,  peculiar  and  pungent.  Taste,  hot,  aromatic,  and  peculiar. 
— Black  ginger  is  met  with  in  shorter  pieces,  covered  with  a  dirty 
grey  cuticle,  and  having  a  horny  fracture. 

Prep. — After  the  herb  has  withered  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  when  the  rhizomes  are  about  a  twelve-month  old,  they  are 
gathered  and  prepared  for  exportation ;  and  it  is  upon  the  modi- 
fication of  this  process,  that  the  difference  of  white  and  black 
ginger  is  said  to  depend.  When  it  is  merely  scalded  and  dried, 
the  latter  is  constituted;  but  when  each  rhizome  is  separately 
washed,  scraped,  and  peeled  before  drying,  it  forms  the  white 
kind  which  is  most  esteemed.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed 
that  they  are  derived  from  different  plants. 

Commer.  Source. — East  and  West  Indies,  chiefly  the  latter- 

Chem.  Comp. — The  medicinal  virtues  of  ginger  are  owing  to 
a  volatile  oil,  of  which  it  contains  1*5  per  cent.,  and  a  soft  aromatic 
resin  about  3*5  per  cent.;  besides  which  the  rhizome  contains 
gum,  starch,  extractive  matter,  woody  fibre,  salts,  etc. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  topical  and  general  stimulant,  and, 
when  chewed,  increases  the  salivary  flow  and  the  secretion  of 
buccal  mucus.  It  is  used  internally,  as  a  carminative  in  flatulence, 
and  is  often  combined  with  active  cathartics,  with  the  view  of 
correcting  their  griping  operation.  It  is  serviceable,  as  a  con- 
diment for  some  persons  who  suffer  under  atonic  dyspepsia.  It 
may  be  used  in  a  moistened  state,  applied  to  the  skin,  as  a 
counter-irritant . 
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Dose. — Grs.  v — 3j. 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Zingiberis.  (Sliced  ginger,  macerated 
in  rectified  spirit.)     Dose,  £51] — ij. 

Syrupus  Zingiberis.  (Ginger  is  steeped  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  infusion  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar.)     Dose,  fjj — ij. 


Elettaria  Cardamomum. — The  Officinal  Cardamom. 

Monandria  Monogynia. 

Hab. — Malabar,    where    it    is    cultivated,    especially    in    the 
Wynaad. 


Cardamomum  (Semina). 

Description. — The  seeds  are  trapezoidal  and  rough,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a  camphoraceous  odour,  and  aromatic  warm 
taste.  They  are  imported,  and  should  be  preserved  in  their  cap- 
sules, in  which  they  are  very  closely  packed.  These  are  ovate- 
oblong,  bluntly  triangular,  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  varying  in 
length  from  three  or  six  lines  to  nearly  an  inch.  The  smallest 
are  most  esteemed,  and  are  known  as  shorts.  The  longest  pass 
under  the  designation  of  longs,  and  the  intermediate  size  under 
that  of  short-longs. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  activity  of  these  seeds  depends  on  a 
volatile  oil,  of  which  they  contain  4'5  per  cent,  it  is  colourless,  of 
an  aromatic  odour,  and  lighter  than  water;  they  contain  besides 
a  fixed  oil,  starch,  mucilage,  extractive  and  colouring  matters, 
woody  fibre,  and  salts. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Aromatic  and  carminative;  employed  as 
an  adjunct  to  other  medicines. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — xx. 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Cardamomi.  (Bruised  Cardamoms, 
macerated  in  proof  spirit.)     Dose,  fcj — ij. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita.  (Bruised  cardamom  and  car- 
raway  seeds,  cochineal  and  cinnamon,  with  raisins,  macerated  in 
proof  spirit.)  Dose,  fjj — ij.  Often  used  as  a  colouring,  or 
stomachic  ingredient  of  tonic  mixtures. 
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Curcuma  Longa.— The  Turmeric  Plant. 
Monandria  Monogynia. 
This  plant  has  a  perennial  rhizome,  with  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, both  of  a  yellow  colour;  and  this  gives  rise  to  broad 
lanceolate  leaves,  seated  upon  long  sheathing  petioles.  The 
flower-stem  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  short,  thick,  and 
smooth,  and  terminates  in  a  spike  of  numerous  imbricated  bracts, 
between  which  the  flowers  issue. 

Hab. — Cultivated  abundantly  in  Hindostan,  China,  etc. 


Curcuma  (Rhizoma). 

Description. — Turmeric  is  constituted  by  the  branches  of 
the  rhizome,  which  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  slightly-curved 
cylindrical  pieces,  having  a  thickness  about  that  of  the  little 
finger.  Colour,  greyish-yellow  externally,  reddish-brown  and 
glistening  internally.  Consistence,  hard;  not  very  brittle.  Odour 
and  taste,  aromatic  and  peculiar. — This  is  known  as  Long  Tur- 
meric; but  there  is  another  variety,  known  as  Chinese  or  Round 
Turmeric,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  roundish  masses,  pointed 
at  one  end,  having  transverse  annular  wrinkles  on  the  external 
surface. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  tubers  of  turmeric  contain  colouring  mat- 
ter, a  volatile  oil,  a  gum-resin,  besides  woody  fibre,  gum,  salts,  etc. 
—  Colouring  matter,  called  by  some  curcumine,  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
little  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  possessing  neither 
odour  nor  taste,  is  rendered  dark  brown  by  the  action  of  alkalies ; 
hence  turmeric  has  been  used  as  the  test  for  the  presence  of  these 
bodies:  but  concentrated  mineral  and  boracic  acids,  and  many 
metallic  salts,  also  colour  it  red ;  so  that  it  is  not  a  certain  test. 
The  volatile  oil  possesses  a  strong  odour,  and  gives  to  turmeric 
its  medicinal  properties. 

Oper,  and  Uses. — Its  only  internal  use  is  as  a  condiment, 
entering  into  the  formation  of -curry-powder.  It  is  used,  however, 
by  the  chemist  as  a  test  of  alkalinity,  a  free  alkali  changing  the 
yellow  colour  to  a  brown.  For  this  purpose,  paper  is  imbued  with 
its  colouring  matter  by  brushing  it  over  with  a  decoction  of  the 
rhizome,  and  then  drvincf  it. 
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MARANTACE^E. 
Maranta  Arundinacea. — The  Arrow-Root. 
Monandria  Monogynia. 
A  herbaceous  plant,   having  a  horizontal   tuberous   rhizome, 
from  which  several  pointed  stoles  arise,  covered  with  scales;   these 
latter,  being  long  and  curved,  assume  at  length  an  upright  direc- 
tion, and  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  constitute  new 
plants :  they  are  white,  fleshy,  and  amylaceous,  being  that  part 
from  which  arrow-root  is  procured.     The  stem  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  with  alternate  sheathing  leaves:  its  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  and  grow  in  loose  terminal  panicles. 
Hah. — Cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 


Maranta  (TUiizomatis  faeculd). 

Description. — It  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
powder  or  friable  grains,  varying  in  size  up  to  that  of  a  pea, 
crackling  when  pressed  in  the  hand.  It  has  a  snow-white  colour, 
and  slightly  glistening  aspect ;  without  odour,  and  with  very 
little  taste. 

Preparation. — The  stoles  proceeding  from  the  rhizome  are 
beaten  into  a  pulp,  and  afterwards  stirred  in  cold  water;  the 
starch  which  they  contain  is  thus  separated  from  the  fibrous  part, 
which  is  removed  by  hand,  and  the  milky  liquor  strained.  After 
standing  for  a  time,  the  starch  subsides;  and,  after  being  washed,  is 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  constituting  the  arrow-root  of  commerce. 

Commer.  Source. — West  Indies;  an  inferior  kind  sometimes 
comes  from  Calcutta. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  same  as  that  of  starch.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  granules  of  rather  an  irre- 
gular shape. 

Adulteration. — Potatoe  starch  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
arrow-root.  This  may  be  suspected  when  it  has  a  more  than 
usually  glistening  appearance  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  detected  with 
certainty  by  the  microscope,  the  globules  of  potatoe  starch  being 
much  larger  than  those  of  arrow-root,  and  displaying  concentric 
markings  upon  their  surface. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Demulcent;  and  employed  as  a  bland  ar- 
ticle of  diet  for  invalids. 
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lRIDACE^E. 
Crocus  SaTIVUS. — The  Saffron  Crocus. 
Triandria  Monogynia. 
The  plant  consists  of  a  roundish  cormus.   giving  rise   to  nu- 
merous linear  leaves,  enveloped  at  the  base  altogether  in  a  mem- 
branous sheath.      The  flowers  are  large  and  of   a  light  purple 
colour,  not  rising  so  high  as  the  leaves,  and  placed  upon  a  slender 
succulent  tube:  the  style  terminates  in  long  wedge-shaped  stig- 
mata, of  a  deep  orange-colour. 

Hab. — Asia  Minor.     Cultivated  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
France  and  Spain. 


Crocus  {Stigmata  eccsiccata). 

Description. — Saffron  consists  of  the  stigmata,  and  part  of 
the  style  of  the  flowers  plucked  out  and  carefully  dried.  It  has  a 
deep  orange  colour,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  This  is  termed 
hay  saffron  :  another  variety  called  cake  saffron  ought  to  consist 
of  the  stigmata  made  into  cakes  by  compression,  but  Dr.  Pereira 
states  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  contains  no  saffron  at  all,  being- 
composed  of  saffleur  agglutinated  by  means  of  gum-water. 

Commer.  SOURCE. — The  best  saffron  is  imported  from  Spain, 
and  an  inferior  quality  from  France,  little  or  none  of  English 
growth  being  found  in  the  shops. 

Chem.  Comp. — Saffron  consists  of  about  7*5  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil,  to  which  it  owes  any  medicinal  properties  it  may  possess ; 
besides  this,  it  contains  a  colouring  matter,  also  gum,  wax,  albumen, 
lignine,  etc.  The  colouring  matter  is  much  altered  by  re-agents, 
becoming  blue  bv  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  green  by  that  of 
nitric  acid. 

Adulteration. — The  substitution  of  saffleur  is  detected  by 
infusing  it  in  hot  water,  which  will  display  the  form  of  the  petals. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  variety  of  beneficial  effects  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  medicinal  employment  of  saffron,  arising,  probably, 
out  of  the  old  error  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  It  has  thus  been 
celebrated  at  various  times  as  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  emmenagogue, 
and  is  popularly  employed  as  having  some  specific  influence  over 
the  progress  of  exanthematous  eruptions.  Most  persons,  however, 
look  upon  it  merely  as  a  mild  aromatic  and  colouring  matter,  for 
which  purposes  it  is  added  to  other  medicines. 
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Dose. — Grs.  xii — 9ij ;  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  infusion. 

Off.  Prep. — Sy?-upus  Croci.  (An  infusion  of  saffron  made  into 
a  syrup  with  sugar.)  Used  as  a  colouring  addition  to  draughts 
and  mixtures. 


SMILACE^.   . 
Smilax. — Species  of  Smilax  yielding  Sarsaparilla. 
Dicecia  Hexandria. 

The  genus  Smilax  is  constituted  by  dioecious  climbing  plants, 
three  species  of  which  are  believed  to  furnish  the  sarsaparilla  of 
commerce,  distinguished  by  peculiarities  which  attach  to  their 
leaves  and  steins. 

S.  Officinalis. — Stem,  quadrangular,  smooth,  and  prickly.  Leaves, 
one  foot  in  length,  ovate-oblong,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  cordate. — 
Furnishing  Jamaica,  and  probably  Lima  and  Honduras  sarsaparilla. 
Hob. — The  banks  of  the  Magdaiena,  in  Columbia. 

S.  Medica. — Stem,  angular,  with  strong  prickles  at  the  knots, 
but  few  in  the  intervals.  Leaves,  six  inches  long,  cordate-ovate  or 
hastate. — Furnishing  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla.  Hab. — The  Mexican 
Andes. 

S.  Syphilitica. — Stem,  round  and  prickly  at  the  knots  only. 
Leaves,  one  foot  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  and  having  a  long  tendril 
terminating  the  stipules. — Furnishing  Brazilian  sarsaparilla.  Hab. 
— The  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare,  in  Brazilian  Guiana. 

The  London  Coll.  attributes  Sarza  to  the  S.  officinalis  only. 


Sarza  {Radix). 

Description. — Form,  the  roots  are  marked  by  longitudinal 
wrinkles,  and  imported  made  up  into  bundles,  which  are  mostly 
spirally  folded  ;  more  or  less  of  the  smaller  radicles  are  attached, 
and,  occasionally,  portions  of  the  rhizome  and  stem,  which  are 
termed  the  chump.  Size  of  the  roots,  several  feet  long,  and  the 
thickness  about  that  of  a  goosequill.  Colour,  red,  brown,  or 
greyish.  Consistence,  more  or  less  bitter,  and  the  fracture  often 
powdery.  Section  of  the  root  displays  a  central  pith  surrounded 
by  a  woody  zone,  and  external  to  this  a  bark  consisting  of  two  parts, 
an  outer  thinner  portion  and  an  internal  thicker.  Odour,  earthy. 
Taste,  mucilaginous,  becoming  acrid  after  chewing  for  a  short  time. 
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\  AEIETIES. — There  are  five  kinds  of  sarza  imported  into  this 
country,  viz. — 1.  Jamaica,  the  root  of  the  Smilax  off.  is  imported 
by  way  of  Jamaica,  either  from  the  Magdalena  River,  or  from  the 
Mosquito  shore,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Honduras.  It  is  the  most 
esteemed  variety,  yielding  the  greatest  amount  of  extract. — 
2.  Brazilian  or  Lisbon,  probably  obtained  from  the  S.  Syphilitica, 
is  either  imported  from  some  of  the  Brazilian  ports,  or  comes  to 
us  by  way  of  Lisbon.  It  is  preferred  by  some  on  the  ground 
of  its  more  nauseous  taste,  looking  upon  this  as  an  indication  of 
goodness. — 3.  Lima  or  Valparaiso,  probably  yielded  by  the  S. 
officinalis,  is  imported  from  Lima  and  Valparaiso. — 4.  Honduras, 
probably  obtained  from  the  S.  officinalis,  is  imported  from  Hon- 
duras Bay. — 5.  Vera  Cruz,  the  root  of  the  S.  medica,  is  imported 
from  Vera  Cruz,  but  rarely  met  with  in  commerce. 

These  several  varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
bundles,  the  quantity  of  rootlets,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
chump,  the  colour,  thickness,  and  colour  of  the  inner  bark,  quan- 
tity of  starch,  and  amount  of  extract  they  yield, 
i.  Jamaica. — Form  of  bundles,  spirally  folded. 

Rootlets,   long  and  very  numerous.      (Bearded 
sarsaparilla.) 

Chump,  absent. 

Colour,  brown,  with  an  orange-red  tint.     (Red 
sarsaparilla.) 

Inner  bark  said  pith,  red. 

Starch,  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  other  varieties. 

Extract  obtained  from  it,  very  abundant. 

2.  BRAZILIAN. — Form  of  the  bundles  unfolded,  3  to  5  feet  long 

and  1  foot  diameter,  bound  tightly  round  with 
spiral  withes;  fewer  longitudinal  wrinkles. 

Rootlets,  very  few. 

Chump,  absent. 

Colour,  reddish-brown. 

Starch,  abundant. 

3.  Lima. — Form  of  the  bundles,  folded. 

Chump,  present. 
Colour,  greyish-brown. 
Starch,  not  very  abundant. 
Extract,  less  than  from  Jamaica. 

4.  HONDURAS. — Form  of  the  bundles,  folded. 
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Rootlets,  few. 

Chump,  absent. 

Colour,  greyish-brown. 

Inner  bark,  very  thick  and  white,  and  readily 

broken  off. 
Starch,  very  abundant,  falling  out  as  fine  dust 

on  rubbing  it. 
Extract  obtained  from  it,  half  that  from  Ja- 
maica. 
5.  Vera  Cruz. — Form  of  the  bundles,  unfolded. 
Rootlets,  few. 
Chump,  present. 
Colour,  light  greyish-brown. 
Starch,  very  scanty. 
In  order  to  facilitate  acquiring  the  distinctions  of  these  varieties, 
we  will  classify  them  as  follows: — 

Chump  present Lima. 

f  rootlets      numerous ; 

Folded.       )  )      inner  bark  red     .     Jamaica. 

Chump  absent,  \       ,-,  ,     r 
I  r  '  j rootlets   lew;    inner 

bark  white       .     .     Honduras. 

TT  f  ](]  c\  I  Chump  present,  starch  scanty  .  .  .  Vera  Cruz. 
I  Chump  absent,  starch  abundant.     .     .     Brazilian. 

Chem.  Comp. — Sarsaparilla  contains  a  principle  called  smilacine, 
a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  resin,  gummy  extractive,  starch  (of 
which  the  Honduras  variety  contains  the  largest  quantity),  lignin, 
salts,  etc. — Smilacine  occurs  in  small  white  acicular  crystals,  little 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  hot;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils ;  the  solutions  are  neutral,  and  possess  a  bitter  taste. 
Smilacine  is  coloured  red,  then  violet  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  crys- 
tals contain  8 -56  per  cent,  of  water.  The  formula  of  smilacine  is 
unknown,  but  it  contains  no  nitrogen,  but  consists  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen  only.  It  has  been  represented  by  C6  H5  02. 
Its  action  on  the  system  is  likewise  unknown ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  it  gives  to  sarsaparilla  any  of  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties. 

Chem.  Eel. — The  starch  which  the  sarsaparilla  contains,  gives 
to  the  decoction  most  of  the  re-actions  which  it  exhibits. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Various  opinions  are  held  with  respect  to 
the  medicinal  use  of  Sarsaparilla ;  one  class  of  practitioners  main- 
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taming  that  it'  it  do  not  possess  any  very  energetic  physiological 
operation,  it  nevertheless  exerts  a  valuable  influence  over  a  variety 
of  unhealthy  states  of  the  constitution;  others  again  hold,  that  it 
is  no  more  serviceable  than  an  equal  quantity  of  solution  of  starch. 
Its  operation  has  been  denominated  tonic  and  demulcent,  but 
alterative  is  the  term  most  frequently  applied  to  it.  It  is  believed 
also  to  augment  the  secretions  of  the  sweat  and  urine.  It  is 
administered  in  the  various  forms  of  scrofula  and  syphilis,  rarely 
however  alone,  but  combined  with  acids  or  alkalies  as  well  as 
other  vegetable  and  mineral  remedies.  No  doubt  chronic  cuta- 
neous  affections,  glandular  swellings,  enlargements  and  painful 
diseases  of  the  joints,  bones,  fasciae,  etc.  sometimes  disappear  under 
its  use ;  but  still  we  must  suspend  our  judgment  respecting  the 
part  which  it  takes  in  their  cure,  until  the  influence  of  time, 
regulated  diet,  and  other  medicinal  agencies  usually  combined, 
shall  have  been  correctly  ascertained. 

Dose. — Of  the  powdered  root  5!? — ij. 

Off.  Preps. — Decoctwn  Sarza.  (Sarza,  after  being  macerated 
in  boiling  distilled  water,  is  bruised,  again  macerated  and  boiled.) 
Dose,  fs'iv — viii,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  froths  a  great  deal 
when  shaken. 

Decoctum  Sarza  Compositum.  (Decoction  of  sarsaparilla  boiled 
with  sliced  sassafras,  turnings  of  guaiacum-wood,  bruised  liquorice 
and  mezereon,  and  strained.)  Dose,  fjiv — vi,  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  It  is  apt  to  nauseate  when  taken  in  such  large  quantities 
as  are  generally  used.  The  fluid  extract  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia mixed  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  equally 
efficacious  with  either  of  the  decoctions,  and  sits  more  easily  upon 
the  stomach. 

Extr actum  Sarza.  (This  is  directed  by  the  London  College  to 
be  prepared  as  the  extract  of  gentian.)  Dr.  Pereira  recommends 
that  the  Jamaica  variety  be  used,  and  states  that  the  root  fibres 
"  are  to  be  preferred  as  containing  less  starch  and  woody  fibre 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  the  cortical  layer."     Dose,  grs.  x — xx. 

Syrupus  Sarza.  (A  hot  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  strained  and 
made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar.)  This  is  a  perfectly  useless  pre- 
paration.    Dose,  ffj — iij. 
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LILIACE^E. 
Squilla  Maritima. — The  Officinal  Squill. 
Hexandria  Monogynia. 
This  plant  possesses  a  large  imbricated  bulb,  giving  rise  to  a 
round  smooth  stem,  which  terminates  in  a  close  raceme  of  white 
flowers  seated  upon  purplish  peduncles.      Its  leaves,  which  appear 
subsequently   to   the   flowers,   are   long,  broad,   lanceolate,    and 
pointed,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
Hah. — The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 


SciLLA  (Bulbus  recens). 

Description. — The  fresh  bulb  is  of  a  pear-shaped  form,  and 
consists  of  concentric  scales,  the  inner  ones  being  whitish,  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  the  outer  thin,  dry,  membranous,  and  of  a 
brownish-red  colour.  It  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  fist  to  that 
of  the  human  head. 

Description  or  Dried  Squill. — In  the  preparation  of  dried 
squill,  the  outer  coats  are  stripped  off,  and  the  bulb  cut  trans- 
versely into  slices,  which  are  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  mostly 
imported  in  this  state.  Dried  squill  occurs  in  the  shops  in  the  form 
of  pieces,  whose  shape  and  size  indicate  the  mode  of  their  formation; 
their  colour  is  yellowish-white,  and  somewhat  translucent;  their 
consistence  dry,  brittle,  and  pulverizable,  but  they  readily  absorb 
moisture,  becoming  tough  and  flexible.  Odour,  none.  Taste, 
mucilaginous,  bitter  and  nauseous. 

Commer.  Source. — Malta  and  other  Mediterranean  ports. 
Chem.  Comp. — Squills,  when  fresh,  contain  an  acrid  matter which 
is  lost  by  drying,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  understood.  We  find 
also  in  squills  a  substance  called  scillitine,  together  with  tannic  or 
gallic  acid,  gum,  woody  fibre,  salts,  etc. — Scillitine,  not  obtained 
pure,  but  mixed  with  sugar,  etc.,  occurs  as  a  brittle  mass  of  a  very 
bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  also  in  acids;  its  chemical 
nature  is  not  understood.  It  possesses  the  active  properties  of  the 
squills. 

Operation. — In  large  doses,  squill  produces  vomiting,  some- 
times accompanied  by  purging;  but,  when  smaller  quantities  are 
administered,  merely  occasions  nausea,  facilitates  expectoration, 
and  augments  the  urinary  secretion.     Both  to  obtain  its  diuretic 
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and  its  expectorant  operation,  however,  the  dose  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  rise  to  some  amount  of  nausea.  The  combin- 
ation of  mercury,  digitalis,  or  a  saline  diuretic,  assists  its  action 
upon  the  kidneys. 

Uses. — It  is  at  present  rarely  employed  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing vomiting.  Its  use  as  an  expectorant  is  generally  avoided 
when  any  amount  of  acute  inflammation  is  proceeding  in  the 
lungs;  but,  when  this  has  been  subdued,  or  in  chronic  cases,  its 
administration  is  commonly  had  recourse  to.  As  a  diuretic  it  is 
useful  in  dropsies,  where  a  remedy  of  this  class  is  indicated;  and, 
in  these  cases,  is  often  administered  as  a  pill  with  mercury  and 
digitalis. 

Dose  of  powdered  squill,  grs.  j — iij  or  more,  so  as  to  induce 
nausea. 

Off.  Preps. — Acetum  Scillce.  (Dried  squill  is  macerated  in 
vinegar,  and  after  standing  twenty-four  hours  the  liquor  is  pressed 
out,  the  dregs  allowed  to  subside,  and  a  little  spirit  added.)  Dose, 
fsfi— ifi.     It  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  the  drug. 

Oxymel  Scillce.  (The  above  boiled  down  with  honey.)  Com- 
monly administered  to  children  as  an  emetic,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  affections  of  their  air- tubes.     Dose,  £$} — ij. 

Pilidce  Scillce  Compositce.  (Powdered  squill,  ginger,  and  ammo- 
niacum  beaten  into  a  mass  with  some  soap  and  syrup.)  Dose, 
grs.  v — xx. 

Tinctura  Scillce.    (Dried  squill  macerated  in  proof  spirit.)   Dose, 

mx— fsj. 


Allium  Sativum. — The  Common  Garlic, 

Hexandria  Monogynia. 
Cultivated  in  this  country. 


Allium  (Bulbus). 

Description. — The  bulb  consists  of  several  smaller  cloves,  has 
a  strong  odour  similar  to  that  of  assafoetida,  with  a  sweetish,  acrid, 
and  peculiar  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Garlic  owes  its  medicinal  properties  to  a  volatile 
oil,  of  which  it  contains  about  -%\  gth  of  its  weight.  The  other  in- 
gredients being  gum,  lignin,  extractive,  water,  etc. —  Volatile  oil: 
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this  passes  over  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  when  garlic  is 
distilled  with  that  fluid,  is  heavier  than  water,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
very  powerful  odour,  and  acrid  taste,  and  possessing  rubefacient 
properties  when  applied  to  the  skin.  It  possesses  sulphur  in  its 
composition. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  im- 
parting its  odour  to  the  secretions.  Its  diuretic  operation  has 
been  advantageously  employed  in  cases  of  dropsy,  and  it  has  been 
celebrated  as  an  anthelmintic  against  ascarides.  Its  disagreeable 
odour,  however,  is  against  its  common  or  frequent  use. 

Dose.— sj— ij. 


Aloe. — Species  of  Aloe  yielding  Aloes. 
Hexandria  Monogynia. 
The  plants  which  yield  medicinal  aloes  are  known  by  the 
possession  of  thick,  fleshy,  stiff,  and  pointed  leaves,  more  or  less 
closely  toothed,  and  terminating  in  a  spine.  Their  flowers  are 
arranged  in  long  spikes  or  racemes,  and  have  a  tubular,  6-cleft 
and  fleshy  perianth,  nectariferous  at  the  base,  and  with  hypogynous 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  membraneous,  three-cornered  capsule. 
The  several  varieties  of  the  drug  are  believed  to  be  yielded  by 
three  species. 

1.  A.  vulgaris. — Hab.    East    Indies,    cultivated    in   the   West 
Indies,  etc.     Yielding  Barbadoes  aloes. 

2.  A.  Socotrina. — Hab.  Socotra,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.     Yielding  Socotrine  aloes  and  probably  East  Indian. 

3.  A.  spicata. — Hab.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Yielding  Cape  aloes. 
The  London  College  attributes  medicinal  aloes  to  the  A.  spicata 

only ;  a  statement  manifestly  erroneous. 


Aloe  (Foliorum  succus  spissatus). 

Varieties. — There  are  four  principal  varieties  of  aloes  in 
English  commerce,viz. — 1.  The  Socotrine,  yielded  by  the  A.  Soco- 
trina, is  prepared  in  the  island  of  Socotra.  True  Socotrine  aloes  is 
very  rarely  found  in  the  market;  what  passes  under  this  name 
being  the  finer  kinds  of  East  Indian  or  Hepatic,  imported  from 
Bombay. — 2.  The  East  Indian  or  Hepatic,  probably  derived  from 
the  same  plant,  is  also  imported  from  Bombay,  though  originally 
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derived  from  the  shores  ok'  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  Socotrine  aloes 
often  forms  a  vein  in  a  cask  of  this  kind. —  3.  Barbadoes,  afforded 
by  the  A.  vulgaris  and  other  species,  is  imported  from  Barbadoes, 
but  prepared  in  other  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. — 4.  Cape, 
obtained  from  the  A.  spicata,  and  probably  other  species  also,  is 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  varies  very  much  in 
goodness. 

They  are  distinguished  as  follows : — 

1.  Socotrine. — Colour,  garnet-red,  with  a  full  resinous  lustre; 
and  garnet-red  translucency  in  thin  layers.  Consistence,  brittle 
and  easily  pulverized.  Fracture,  smooth  and  conchoidal.  Odour, 
fragrant.  Taste,  very  bitter.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  by  spirit, 
without  any  residue;  and  this  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
varieties  passing  under  the  same  name,  since  they  all  leave  more 
or  less  flocculent  matter  undissolved.  Colour  of  the  powder,  a  fine 
golden-yellow. 

2.  East  Indian  or  Hepatic. — Colour,  dark  liver-brown,  with  little 
lustre  and  scarcely  any  translucency  except  on  the  mere  edges. 
Consistence,  less  brittle  than  the  Socotrine.  Fracture,  with  a  waxy 
lustre.  Odour,  less  fragrant  than  the  Socotrine.  Diluted  spirit 
leaves  much  insoluble  fleecy  matter,  but  least  in  those  pieces  which 
most  resemble  the  Socotrine.  Colour  of  the  powder,  a  golden- 
vellow. 

3.  Barbadoes. — Colour,  varying  from  a  brownish-black  to  a  liver 
colour,  and  with  a  dull  lustre  ;  almost  complete  opacity  of  its 
edges  or  thin  layers.  Consistence,  slightly  brittle.  Odour,  strong 
and  unpleasant,  similar  to  that  of  the  axilla.  Colour  of  the  powder, 
a  dull  olive-yellow. 

4.  Cape. — Colour,  deep  brown,  with  a  greenish  shade  and  an 
almost  vitreous  lustre,  with  much  yellowish-brown  translucency  in 
thin  layers.  Consistence,  compact,  very  brittle,  and  easily  pul- 
verized. Odour,  strong,  not  disagreeable.  Colour  of  the  powder, 
bright  yellow. 

A  black,  fcetid,  much  adulterated  kind  of  Cape  aloes  is  known 
as  caballine  aloes. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  nature  of  aloes  is  not  yet  well  understood; 
but  it  is  known  to  contain  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  a  bitter 
matter,  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  has  been  named  aloesin ;  and 
the  remainder  consists  of  a  substance  possessing,  in  some  degree, 
the  properties  of  a  resin. 
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Aloesin  or  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  spirit,  but  not 
in  anhydrous  alcohol,  or  ether':  the  watery  solution  is  made 
lighter  by  acids,  and  darker  by  the  alkalies  and  salts  of  iron.  It 
contains  nitrogen  in  its  composition,  and,  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  gives  rise  to  several  acids,  varying  with  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  as  the  polychromic  acid,  which  produces  a  purple  dye  in 
solution  ;  chrysammic  acid  (H  0,  C15  H  N2  012),  whose  salts  are 
red;  chrysolepic  acid  (H  0,  C12  H2  N3  013),  which  crystallizes  in 
golden  scales. 

Resinous  matter. — This  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  bitter  principle.  Chlorine  produces  a  similar 
substance  when  it  acts  upon  the  bitter  matter.  The  resinous 
matter  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  thus  differing  from  a  resin  :  it 
is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  solutions. 

Operation. — The  operation  of  aloes  varies  with  the  dose  in 
which  it  is  administered.  In  very  small  quantities,  it  appears  to 
act  as  a  tonic  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines;  but  in  larger, 
evacuates  the  bowels  as  a  purgative.  The  latter  effect  appears  in 
great  measure  to  depend  upon  an  increase  in  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  canal,  but  not  entirely,  since  the  stools  are  invariably 
more  fluid  than  natural.  The  same  results  when  it  is  brought  in 
contact  with  other  absorbing  surfaces  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
body.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  aloes  specifically  affects  the 
lower  intestines;  and  some,  accordingly,  suppose  that  its  habitual 
use  promotes  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhoids,  or,  at  any  rate, 
aggravates  them  when  actually  present.  We  are  not,  however,  at 
all  satisfied  as  to  the  frequency  of  this.  The  specific  operation  of 
aloes  is  said  not  to  be  confined  to  the  rectum,  but  to  influence 
other  pelvic  organs  also,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  may  prove  emmenagogue.  The  stools  which  it 
gives  rise  to,  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  straining,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  in  the  rectum.  It  is  asserted  that  its  purgative  action 
is  increased,  while  its  tendency  to  irritate  the  rectum  is  dimi- 
nished, by  combination  with  aromatics,  soap,  some  vegetable 
bitters,  henbane,  or  sulphate  of  iron:  the  latter  especially  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Christison. 

Uses. — Aloes  is  one  of  the  best  purgatives  for  frequent  em- 
ployment in  habitual  constipation,  arising  from  an  atonic  state  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  which  commonly  occurs  in  debilitated  indi- 
viduals, and  such  as  are  debarred  from  that  amount  of  active 
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exercise  which  is  essential  to  the  correct  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. It  is  useful  in  some  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  accompanied 
by  constipated  bowels.  Whatever  be  its  emmenagogue  powers, 
aloes  is  as  good  a  purgative  as  can  be  employed  in  that  form  of 
amenorrhea  which  is  associated  with  an  anaemic  condition  of  the 
general  system. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — xx. 

Off.  Peep$. — Extractum  Aloe's  Purificatum.  (Powdered  aloes 
are  macerated  in  boiling  water,  and  strained;  and  after  the  dregs 
have  been  allowed  to  subside,  the  clear  liquor  is  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence.)    Dose,  grs.  v — xv. 

Pulvis  Aloe's  Compositus.  (Powdered  aloes  and  guaiacum  resin, 
mixed  with  compound  cinnamon  powder.)  Dose,  grs.  x — xx. — 
Diaphoretic  and  purgative. 

Pilules  Aloes  Composites.  (Powdered  aloes,  extract  of  gentian, 
and  some  oil  of  caraway,  beaten  into  a  mass  with  syrup.)  Dose, 
grs.  v — xv. 

Pilulce  Aloe's  cum  Myrrha.  (Powdered  aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron, 
beaten  into  a  mass  with  syrup.)  This  and  the  former  are  both 
useful  pills  in  habitual  constipation,  and  in  amenorrhea.  Dose, 
grs.  v — xx. 

Decoctum  Aloe's  Compositum.  (Powdered  aloes,  myrrh,  and 
saffron,  the  ingredients  of  the  above  pills,  are  boiled  in  water, 
with  liquorice  and  some  carbonate  of  potash,  and  strained;  some 
tincture  of  cardamom  being  subsequently  added.)  It  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  compound  iron  mixture,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
constipation  which  the  latter  preparation  is  apt,  when  given  alone, 
to  induce.     Dose,  fjfs — ij. 

Tinctura  Aloe's.  (Powdered  aloes  and  extract  of  liquorice 
macerated   in   rectified   spirit  and  water,   and  strained.)     Dose, 

±5ij—  ff  j- 

Tinctura  Aloes  Composita.  (Aloes  and  saffron  macerated  in 
tincture  of  myrrh,  and  strained.)  This  preparation  resembles  the 
aloes  and  myrrh  pill  in  its  ingredients  and  uses.     Dose,  fjO — ij. 

Vinum  Aloes.  ( Powdered  aloes  and  canella  macerated  in  sherry 
wine,  and  strained.)     Dose,  fJO — j. 
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MELANTHACEtE. 

Colchicum  Autumnale. — The  Meadow  Saffron. 

Hexandria  Trigynia. 

This  plant  consists  of  a  cornras,  which,  growing  from  the  base 
of  a  previously  existing  one,  sends  np  in  the  antumn,  when  quite 
small,  a  purple  flower,  very  similar  to  the  common  crocus  in 
appearance;  the  flower  is  distinguished,  however,  by  the  more 
elongated  and  lance-shaped  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  perianth,  and 
by  the  anthers  bursting  outwardly.  After  the  flower  has  died  away, 
the  young  bulb  continues  to  grow,  and,  in  the  spring,  becomes 
crowned  with  erect,  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  supporting  the 
capsule  in  their  axis.  As  the  summer  advances,  the  adult  cormus 
gives  origin  at  its  base  to  a  new  one,  which  passes  through  the 
same  changes  as  its  parent,  whilst  the  latter  withers;  and  after 
being  for  some  time  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  its  progeny, 
finally  decays. 

Hob. — Indigenous  to  this  country  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 


Colchici  Cormus  {Cormus). 

Description. — Form,  rounded,  but  flattened  on  one  side 
where  a  new  cormus  is  forming.  Size,  about  that  of  a  chesmit. 
Colour  externally,  brown,  the  section  being  white,  and  exhibiting 
an  acrid  milky  juice.  Consistence,  solid.  Odour  of  the  cut  cormus, 
irritating.     Taste,  bitter  and  acrid. 

Preparation. — The  cormus  ought  to  be  collected  in  July 
and  August,  after  the  leaves  have  withered,  but  commonly  they 
are  gathered  later,  in  consequence  of  being  more  easily  discovered 
while  the  flowers  are  attached.  The  mode  of  drying  the  cormus 
is  similar  to  that  adopted  with  the  squill.  The  outer  coats  are  to 
be  removed  and  the  cormus  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  which 
are  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°.  The  slices  should 
not  be  shrivelled,  but  of  an  oval  or  rounded  form,  a  greyish -white 
colour,  and  have  a  strong  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  cormus  of  the  colchicum  autumnale  yields, 
on  analysis,  an  alkaloid  (colchicia)  united  with  gallic  acid '(?); 
fatty  matters  yielding  both  fixed  and  volatile  fatty  acids,  the 
latter  resembling  very  much  cevadic  acid,  together  with  starch, 
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inuline,  gum,  yellow   extractive,   lignin,  etc.      Season   influences 
much  the  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  contained  in  the  cormus. 

The  seeds  probably  contain  both  the  alkaloid  and  gallic  acids. 

Colchicia,  thought  to  be  the  same  as  veratria,  but  has  been 
described  by  Geiger  as  differing  from  that  alkaloid.  It  occurs  in 
colourless  prisms  or  needles,  very  bitter  and  acrid,  without  odour, 
and  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol 
and  ether;  the  solutions  are  precipitated  yellow  by  the  chloride  of 
platinum  (the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  colchicia)  and  white 
by  the  infusion  of  nut  galls.  Nitric  acid  strikes  a  violet-blue 
colour  with  colchicia,  which  rapidly  changes  to  green  and  yellow. 
Colchicia  forms  salts  with  acids;  some  are  crystallizable.  Its  com- 
position is  unknown.  It  is  a  very  powerful  poison.  It  differs 
from  veratria  in  being  less  acrid,  crystallizable  and  soluble  in 
water. 

Chem.  Eel. — The  cormus  or  its  solutions  give  indications  of 
the  presence  of  starch,  gallic  (?)  acid,  and  the  alkaloid  (?),  by  the 
appropriate  tests  for  these  bodies,  viz.,  iodine,  p,ersalts  of  iron,  and 
infusion  of  nut  galls. 

Operation. — The  obvious  operation  of  considerable  doses  of 
any  of  the  preparations  of  colchicum  is  purgative,  irritating  the 
alimentary  mucous  membranes,  and  giving  rise  to  nausea  and 
vomiting.  It  possesses  considerable  sedative  powers  in  rheumatism 
and  gout,  exercising  a  distinct  influence  over  these  forms  of  spe- 
cific inflammation.  It  is  believed  to  act  on  the  secretions  gene- 
rally, not  only  increasing  the  urine,  but  also  those  of  the  skin, 
liver,  and  intestinal  canal.  A  further  effect  has  been  stated  to 
result  in  the  case  of  the  urine,  namely,  an  augmented  amount  of 
its  uric  acid  and  urea ;  but  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  this  is 
at  all  an  effect  of  its  exhibition. 

Use. — The  principal  value  of  colchicum  is  seen  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  For  the  former  it  is 
especially  well  adapted,  plethora  and  fever  being  removed  by  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  blood-letting  and  appropriate  eva- 
cuants.  It  is  best  fitted  for  the  acute  and  for  the  hot  forms  of  the 
chronic  disease ;  but,  though  rheumatism  often  gives  way  under 
its  judicious  use,  we  have  frequently  observed  it  to  fail.  Much 
doubt  prevails  as  to  the  mode  in  which  its  beneficial  influence  is 
exerted.  Some  hold  its  purgative  action  to  be  the  most  important 
link  in  the  cure ;  and  they,  accordingly,  favour  it  by  combination 
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with,  other  cathartics:  others  consider  that  when  purgation  is  pro- 
duced, no  good  result  can  be  expected  to  ensue;  and  we  must 
admit  that  these  are  the  cases  in  which  colchicum  has  proved  in 
our  hands  the  least  efficacious.  Among  the  latter  class  of  practi- 
tioners are  included  those  who  regard  gout  and  rheumatism  as 
dependant  on  contamination  of  the  blood  with  undischarged  urea 
and  uric  acid,  and  administer  colchicum  with  a  view  to  the  eva- 
cuation of  these  principles,  which  they  regard  as  the  materies 
morbi.  Several  considerations,  however,  prevent  our  subscribing 
fully  to  this  doctrine,  which  we  are  not  aware  to  be  established 
upon  any  but  hypothetical  grounds,  although  Dr.  Williams  appears 
to  consider  it  as  corroborated  by  some  experiments  carried  on  in 
University  College  Hospital. — (Principles  of  Medicine,  p.  120). 
Colchicum  is  rarely  employed  in  any  affections  unconnected  with 
these  forms  of  disease. 

Dose. — Grs.  ij — viij  of  the  powdered  cormus. 

Off.  Preps. —  Vinum  Colchici.  (Dried  cormi  of  the  colchicum, 
sliced  and  macerated  in  sherry  wine.)     Dose,  «x  xx — f3J. 

Acetum  Colchici.  (Colchicum  is  macerated  in  distilled  vinegar, 
and,  after  the  liquor  has  been  pressed  out,  and  the  dregs  allowed 
to  subside,  a  little  spirit  is  added.)     Dose,  fsfs — ij. 

Extr  actum  Colchici.  (Prepared  as  the  extract  of  aconite.) 
Dose,  gr.  j— ij. 

Extraction  Colchici  Aceticum.  (Fresh  cormi  of  the  colchicum 
are  bruised  and  sprinkled  gradually  with  acetic  acid ;  the  juice  is 
then  pressed  out  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence.)  Dose, 
grs.  j— iij. 


Colchici  Semina  (Semina). 

Description. — The  seeds  of  colchicum  are  rounded,  rough, 
and  small,  and  have  a  dark  brown  colour.  Their  taste  resembles 
that  of  the  cormus.     They  ought  to  be  gathered  when  quite  ripe; 

Chem.  Comp. — See  Colchici  Cormus. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  same  as  of  the  cormi ;  they  are,  per- 
haps, more  to  be  relied  upon.     Dose,  grs.  ij — viij. 

Off.  Preps.  —  Tinctura  Colchici.  (Bruised  colchicum  seeds 
macerated  in  proof  spirit,  and  strained.)     Dose,  v\  xx— ftj. 

Tinctura    Colchici   Composita.      (Bruised    colchicum  seeds  ma- 
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related    in   aromatic    spirit    of  ammonia    and    strained.)       Dose, 
i»L  xx—  iVj.     A  more  stimulant  preparation  than  the  preceding. 


Veratrum  Album. — The  White  Hellebore. 
Polygamia  Monoecia. 
This  plant  consists  of  a  perennial  cylindrical  rhizome,  giving 
rise  to  a  strong  upright  stem,  which  attains  the  height  of  about 
four  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  large  branched  panicle  of  greenish- 
yellow  polygamous  flowers.     Its  leaves  are  large,  oval,  ribbed,  and 
plaited,  surrounding  the  stem  at  its  base. 
Hub. — The  south  of  Europe. 


Veratrum  {Radix). 

Description. — The  officinal  part  of  the  plant  is  the  rhizome. 
Its  form  is  cylindrical  and  rather  conical,  having  numerous  radicles 
attached.  Size,  2  to  4  inches  long,  1  inch  diameter.  The  surface  is 
corrugated  and  of  a  blackish-brown  colour.  Odour,  none.  Taste, 
sweetish  at  first,  but  afterwards  bitter  and  acrid. 

Chem.  Comp. — White  hellebore  root  contains  an  alkaloid  (vera- 
tria) united  with  gallic  acid{T),  a  fatty  matter  yielding  a  volatile 
fatty  acid  similar  to  cevadic  acid,  yellow  extractive,  gum,  starch, 
and  lignin,  etc. —  Veratria,  see  p.  355. 

Another  principle  called  Jervine  has  been  found  in  the  veratrum 
album,  white  and  crystallizable,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  forming  very  insoluble  salts  with  mineral  acids,  thus 
distinguished  from  veratria.     Formula,  CgoH^IS^Os. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — White  hellebore  is  a  topical  irritant,  and 
when  administered  internally  in  very  large  doses,  gives  rise,  like 
other  acrid  poisons,  to  violent  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis.  In 
moderate  quantities,  however,  it  has  been  used  therapeutically  as 
an  emetic  and  purgative,  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  black 
hellebore,  has  been  recommended  for  employment  in  maniacal 
affections.  At  present  it  is  only  used  as  a  lotion  for  the  destruction 
of  pediculi.     Dose,  grs.  j — ij . 

Off.  Preps. — Decoctum  Veratri.  (Powdered  white  hellebore  is 
boiled  down  with  distilled  water ;  and,  when  cold,  some  rectified 
spirit  is  added,  and  the  liquor  expressed  and  strained.)  It  is  only 
used  as  a  wash  for  the  purpose  above-mentioned. 

AA 
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Vinum  Veratri.  (Sliced  white  hellebore,  macerated  in  sherry 
wine  and  strained.)  Dose,  nix — xl.  .  It  has  been  used  as  a 
remedy  for  gout. 

Unguentum  Veratri.  (Powdered  white  hellebore  mixed  with 
lard  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  lemon.)     Used  as  the  decoction. 


AsagrvEA  Officinalis. — The  Spike-flowered  Asagrasa. 

Hexandria  Trigynia. 

The  London  College  calls  this  plant  the  helonias  officinalis. 
Hob. — The  Andes,  near  Jalapa. 


Sabadilla  (Semina). 

Description. — The  seeds  are  curved,  pointed,  shrivelled,  and 
slightly  winged,  of  a  shining  dark  brown  colour,  and  have  an 
acrid  bitter  taste.  They  are  imported  in  their  follicles,  which  are 
thin  and  papery,  of  an  ovate-oblong  form,  and  growing  three 
together,  adherent  at  their  bases. 

Chem.  Comp. — Sabadilla  seeds  contain  ver atria  united  with 
veratric  acid,  fatty  bodies  yielding,  besides  the  ordinary  fatty  acids, 
one  which  is  volatile,  called  cevadic  acid,  also  wax,  resin,  ex- 
tractive, gum,  lignin,  salts,  etc. 

Ver  atria,  an  alkaloid  found  also  in  the  Veratrum  Album,  see 
below. 

Sabadillina,  an  alkaloid  stated  to  exist  with  the  veratria  in  the 
sabadilla  seeds,  crystallizing  in  stars  composed  of  six-sided  prisms, 
intensely  acid  and  bitter,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  not  in 
ether,  the  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  salts  are  crys- 
tallizable.    Its  formula  has  been  represented  by  C40  H25  N2  010  (  ?). 

A  red-coloured  body  having  the  composition  of  sabadillina, 
plus  1  eq.  of  water,  is  found  in  the  mother  liquor  of  sabadillina,  it 
has  been  called  monohydrate  of  sabadillina ;  it  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  neutralizes  acids,  but  does  not  form  crystallizable 
salts;   probably  it  is  an  impure  substance. 

A  resinous  body  has  been  also  found  combined  with  veratria, 
soluble  in  alcohol  but  not  in  water  or  ether. 

Veratric  acid  (HO,  Ci8  H9  07)  can  be  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  the  sabadilla :  it  is  probably  the  so-called  gallic  acid  spoken  of 
in  the  analysis  of  the  seeds,  and  in  that  of  the  root  of  the  veratrum 
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album,  and  in  eolehicum  autunmale.  When  pure,  it  occurs  in  thin 
white  quadrangular  prisms,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  little  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  hot;  insoluble  in  ether.  Sublimed 
by  heat,  it  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  bases  ;  with  ether  it  also 
mutes  and  forms  a  radiated  crystalline  mass.  Veratric  ether 
(EO,  C18  Hg  07). 

Cevadic  acid,  called  also  sabadillic  acid,  a  volatile  fatty  acid 
extracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds;  it  sublimes  in  white  silky 
needles,  fusible  at  68°  F.     Composition  unknown. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Sabadilla  acts  upon  the  system  in  the 
same  manner  as  veratria,  for  the  preparation  of  which  it  is 
introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Off.  Prep. —  Veratria. 


Veratrja. 

Preparation. — An  alcoholic  extract  of  sabadilla  is  directed  to 
be  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  sulphate  of 
veratria  and  liberate  the  acid  with  which  the  alkaloid  was  com- 
bined. The  solution  thus  formed  is  evaporated  to  the  thickness 
of  syrup,  and  decomposed  by  magnesia.  The  alkaloid  is  then 
taken  up  by  spirit,  re-converted  into  sulphate,  purified  by  animal 
charcoal,  and  finally  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Phys.  Props. — It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white  uncrystallizable 
powder,  having  a  somewhat  resinous  appearance.  Its  taste  is 
acrid. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Eel. — Its  formula  is  C68  H45N2  012(?).  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  are  crystallizable.  Veratria  is  coloured 
first  red  and  then  violet  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Veratria  is  topically  irritant,  giving  rise  to 
feelings  of  heat  and  tingling  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
mostly  without  redness  or  vesication  :  sometimes  constitutional 
effects  are  manifested,  as  when  it  is  taken  internally.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  operates  as  an  excitant,  occasioning  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  uneasy  sensations  over  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  purging,  slowness  and 
weakness  of  the  pulse,  and  headache.  It  has  been  used  externally 
and  internally  with  variable  success  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia.     Dr.  Christison  observes,  that,  should  veratria  eventually 
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prove  deserving    of  a  permanent    place   in    the   Pharmacopoeias, 
certain   Galenical  preparations  of  cevadilla  might  be   added,   as 
being  more  simple  and  probably  not  less  effectual. 
Dose. — Gr.  I  in  the  form  of  a  pill. 


PALM^. 
Sagus  Kumphii. — The  Sago-Palm. 
Moncecia  Polyandria. 
Hob. — Malacca,  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 


Sago  (Medulla  fcecula). 

Description. — The  sago  generally  found  in  the  shops,  is  in 
grains :  the  finer  kinds  have  the  grains  very  small,  passing  under 
the  name  of  pearl  sago;  the  commoner  variety  has  larger  grains, 
as  large  or  even  of  greater  magnitude  than  pearl  barley,  varying 
in  tint  upon  the  surface. 

Preparation. — The  cellular  structure  is  removed  from  the 
interior  of  the  stem,  and  reduced  to  powder:  it  is  then  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  liquor  strained,  and  placed  at  rest,  to  allow 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  starch;  which,  after  washing,  is  granu- 
lated for  exportation, 

Chem.  Comp. — Sago  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
starch. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Nutritive;  and  used,  like  arrow-root,  as  a 
diet  for  invalids. 


ACOKACE^. 
Acorus  Calamus. — The  Sweet-Flag. 
Hexandria  Monogynia. 
The  only  plant  of  its  order  indigenous  to  this  country :  found 
abundantly  in  some  watery  places,  especially  in  Norfolk.     It  con- 
sists   of  a   horizontal   rhizome,   giving   origin  to  long  ensiform 
leaves.     Its  flowers  are  green,  small,  and  numerous,  aggregated 
upon  a  tapering  spadix,  which  projects  at  an  angle  from  one  side 
of  the  stalk  which  supports  it :  the  latter  is  thick  below  the  spadix, 
but  leaf-like  above  it. 
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Acorus  (Rhizoma). 

Description. — It  occurs  in  the  form  of  flattish  jointed  pieces, 
marked  transversely  on  their  upper  surface  with  the  remains  of 
the  leaves  which  arose  from  them;  and,  below,  having  elevated 
spots  where  the  radicle  fibres  were  attached.  Size,  the  pieces  vary 
in  length,  and  are  about  half  an  inch  broad.  Colour,  brownish- 
yellow  externally,  but  purplish  within.  Consistence,  spongy. 
Fracture,  short.      Odour,  aromatic.      Taste,  warm  and  pungent. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  rhizome  of  the  acorus  calamus  possesses  a 
volatile  oil  (obtained  by  distilling  the  rhizome  with  water),  a  resin, 
and  a  bitter  extractive ;  to  these  it  owes  its  medicinal  properties : 
the  other  ingredients  are  common  to  all  rhizomes,  as  starch, 
salts,  etc. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  acorus  calamus  is  tonic  and  stimulant, 
and  has  been  recommended  in  the  flatulence  of  dyspepsia,  and  as 
an  antispasmodic  in  ague. 

Dose  of  the  powder  3j — 5J ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
infusion. 


GKAMINACEiE. 

Tritictjm  Vulgare. — Common  Wheat. 

Triandria  Digynia. 

The  London  College  confines  the  officinal  articles  yielded  by 
wheat,  without  any  good  reason,  to  the  var.  hybernum. 


Farina  (Seminum  farina). 

Preparation. — Wheat,  the  seed  of  the  plant,  is  ground  in 
a  mill,  and  sifted. 

Chem.  Comp. — Wheaten  flour  consists  of  several  substances, 
which  can  be  easily  separated  from  each  other.  If  flour  be 
kneaded  under  a  stream  of  water,  we  separate  the  starch  and 
leave  a  mass  which  is  very  elastic.  The  starch  forms  about  70 
per  cent,  of  the  flour;  the  elastic  mass  called  gluten,  about  12  per 
cent.,  but  it  is  not  a  simple  substance:  by  the  action  of  alcohol, 
it  can  be  separated  into  a  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol  (coagu- 
lated albumen),  and   one  soluble  in  that  fluid  (glutin);  besides 
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which,  we  find  in  the  water  in  which  the  flour  has  been  kneaded, 
a  little  albumen  (which  can  be  coagulated  either  by  heat  or  nitric 
acid),  gum,  sugar,  and  salts,  as  phosphates.  (See  Chem.  Intro- 
duction, pp.  36  and  37.) 

Chem.  Rel. — Starch  is  detected  by  free  iodine  striking  a  blue 
colour  with  wheaten  flour,  or  in  the  cold  decoction. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Flour  is  one  of  the  most  useful  applications 
which  can  be  made  to  fresh  burns  and  scalds,  when  dusted  over 
them  from  a  dredger.  It  acts  by  excluding  the  air.  Gluten, 
or,  in  its  absence,  wheaten  flour,  is  a  very  proper  antidote  for 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  dry 
state  and  rubbed  up  with  water  when  required  for  use.  It 
forms  an  agreeable  and  allowable  addition  to  the  diet  of  diabetic 
patients.  Bread  is  employed  in  pharmacy  as  a  medium  for 
administering  some  active  medicines  in  the  form  of  pills,  as  well 
as  for  the  preparation  of  poultices.  In  making  a  poultice  it  is 
an  object  that  it  should  be  soft,  but  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to 
smear  over  the  part.  Accordingly,  the  bread  employed  should  be 
carefully  crumbled,  and  after  being  saturated  with  boiling  water 
and  standing  by  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  should  be  moderately 
pressed  and  allowed  to  cool  to  the  temperature  desired.  Is  is  then 
to  be  spread  upon  linen,  but  not  so  thickly  as  to  render  its  weight 
inconvenient ;  and  it  may  then  be  applied  directly  to  the  affected 
part. 


Amylum  (Seminum  facida). 

Description. — Starch  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  prismatic 
pieces  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  firm  and  brittle  consistence.  It  has 
a  short  fracture,  and  neither  taste  nor  odour. 

Preparation. — Starch  may  be  obtained  by  merely  kneading 
flour  in  the  hand  under  water:  on  a  large  scale,  however,  it  is 
prepared  without  kneading,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  stream  of  water. 
The  gluten  mixed  with  it  is  removed  by  permitting  acetous  fer- 
mentation to  take  place,  when  the  acetic  acid  formed  dissolves  it 
all  up.  When  sufficiently  pure,  the  starch  is  dried,  and  splits  into 
columnar  pieces. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Rels. — See  Chemical  Introduction,  p.  36. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Starch,  in  the  form  of  hair-powder,  is  used 
as  a  dusting  material  to  prevent  intertrigo  of  the  cuticular  folds 
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in  children.  A  decoction  of  starch  is  used  as  an  injection  to 
soothe  the  irritation  of  the  large  intestines  in  dysentery,  etc.,  but 
commonly  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines.  It  is  also  used  as 
a  test  for  the  presence  of  free  iodines,  and  as  an  antidote  for 
poisoning  with  that  substance. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Amyli.  (Starch  is  rubbed  with  water 
added  in  successive  small  quantities,  and  afterwards  boiled  for  a 
short  time.) 


Hokdeum  DiSTiCHON. — Common  Barley. 
Triandria  Digynia. 


Hordeum  (Semina  integumentis  nudata). 

Description. — Pearl  barley  occurs  in  rounded  grains,  and  is 
merely  the  ordinary  barley  deprived  of  its  husk  and  having  the 
ends  rounded  off. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  contains  starch,  gluten,  gum,  sugar,  etc. 
Barley-water  becomes  thick  on  cooling. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — Demulcent  and  nutritive.  Barley-water  is 
a  useful  drink  in  febrile  diseases  and  intestinal  irritation.  Mixed 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  cow's  milk  and  some  sugar,  it  is 
a  good  substitute  for  the  breast-milk  for  infants,  when  from  any 
cause  the  latter  is  denied  them. 

Off.  Preps. — Decoctum  Hordei.  (Barley-water  is  directed  to 
be  prepared  by  first  washing  away  any  impurities  from  the  barley 
by  means  of  some  water,  and  then  boiling  it  in  a  little  more  water 
for  a  short  time.)  This  water  is  to  be  thrown  away,  and,  more 
being  added,  it  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one-half  and  strained. 

Decoctum  Hordei  Compositum.  (Barley-water  mixed  with  half 
its  bulk  of  water  is  to  be  boiled  down  with  figs,  liquorice,  and 
raisins.) 

Avena  Sativa. — The  Common  Oat. 
Triandria  Digynia. 


Avena  (Semina  integumentis  nudata). 
Preparation. — When  the  decorticated  grains  are  crushed,  they 
constitute  groats,  but  when  dried  and  ground  they  form  oatmeal. 
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Both  are  employed  for  making-  gruel,  the  former  alone,  however, 
being  fit  for  the  use  of  invalids. 

Chem.  Comp. — Oats  consist  of  bran  34  per  cent,  and  meal  66 
per  cent.  The  meal  is  similar  to  wheaten  flour  in  its  composition ; 
but  it  contains  less  of  the  proteine  compounds,  viz.,  gluten,  etc. 
The  decoction  of  oatmeal,  or  water  gruel,  consists  chiefly  of  a  solu- 
tion of  starch. 

Opee.  AND  Uses. — Gruel  is  a  common  article  of  diet  with 
persons  suffering  from  mild  inflammatory  or  febrile  affections,  and 
is  frequently  employed  as  an  emollient  enema. 


Sec  ale  Cereale. — The  Common  Eye. 
Triandria  Digynia. 


Ergota. 


We  prefer  introducing  ergot  under  the  plant  which  most  com- 
monly yields  it,  in  consequence  of  the  doubt  which  hangs  over  its 
real  nature. 

Nature  and  Source. — It  is  met  with  upon  the  fructification 
of  certain  graminaceous  and  cyperaceous  plants,  but  most  frequently 
upon  the  common  rye,  growing  in  every  instance  between  the 
glumes,  and  therefore  occupying  the  situation  of  the  ovary.  Several 
opinions  have  been  advanced  with  respect  to  its  origin  and  nature, 
of  which  the  three  following  are  the  principal: — 1°.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  fungus  growing  in  place  of  the  ovary ;  and,  under 
this  view,  received  the  name  of  spermmdia  clavus.  2°.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  merely  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ovary  itself,  produced 
by  a  wet  season  at  the  time  of  flowering,  or  by  the  punctures  of 
the  seed  by  insects.  3°.  Others,  have  more  recently  advanced  the 
opinion,  that,  though  not  itself  a  fungus,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
disease  of  the  seed  produced  by  a  fungus,  whose  sporidia  are  seen 
covering  the  surface  of  the  young  ergot  as  a  white  dust,  along  with 
cobweb-like  filaments.  This  fungus  has  been  named  ergot&tia 
abortifaciens. 

DESCRIPTION. — Form,  cylindrical  and  curved,  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  furrows.  Size,  6  to  10  or  more  lines  in  length,  and 
1  to  4  lines  in  breadth.     Colour,  purplish  externally,  with  a  whitish 
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bloom,  greyish-white  within.  Consistence,  firm,  and  it  sinks  in 
water.  Odour,  musty,  fishy,  and  nauseous.  Taste,  slightly  acrid. 
CHEM.  COMP. — The  peculiarity  of  the  spurred  rye  consists  in 
its  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  and  a  substance 
which  has  been  named  ergotine — Ergotine.  When  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  ergot  is  acted  on  by  water,  this  so  called  principle 
is  left.  It  is  said  to  be  narcotic  and  poisonous,  and  is  probably  a 
mixture. — The  fatty  matter,  which  is  dissolved  by  ether,  consists 
of  a  liquid,  and  a  solid  portion.  This  is  also  said  to  be  poisonous, 
but  upon  what  the  peculiar  action  of  the  ergot  depends,  is  yet 
undecided. 

Preservation. — Ergot  should  be  preserved  entire  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles.  When  kept  for  some  months,  especially  if  no 
precaution  of  this  kind  be  taken,  it  becomes  attacked  by  a  small 
species  of  mite  or  acarus,  which  eats  all  but  the  exterior.  In- 
dependently of  this,  it  is  affected  by  mere  age,  which  frequently 
renders  it  plump,  black,  soft,  and  foetid. 

Operation. — The  most  obvious  effects  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  ergot,  are  manifested  upon  the  contractile  tissue'  of  the 
uterus.  During  its  gravid  state  it  can  originate  contractile  efforts, 
and  increases  their  energy  when  they  have  commenced  naturally, 
at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy.  This  operation  is  occasionally 
accompanied  by  functional  disturbance  of  the  nervous  centres,  in 
the  form  of  head-ache,  stupor,  or  delirium,  sometimes  by  vomiting, 
colicky  pains,  or  an  excited  circulation.  In  an  unimpregnated  state, 
it  is  stated  on  the  one  hand  to  be  emmenagogue,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  possess  the  power  of  restraining  an  excessive  catamenial 
discharge.  The  former  effect  is  doubtful,  the  latter  appears  well 
established.  It  has  been  believed,  on  less  satisfactory  grounds,  to 
be  capable  of  arresting  spontaneous  haemorrhages  from  other 
surfaces.  When  long  employed,  mixed  with  the  food,  it  either 
gives  rise  to  a  convulsive  affection  of  an  acute  kind,  terminating 
in  coma,  and  thus  manifests  its  poisonous  action  upon  the  nervous 
centres  through  their  motor  and  sensory  functions,  or  it  occasions 
a  variety  of  dry  gangrene,  preceded  by  more  or  less  fever,  and  a 
varied  train  of  symptoms,  pointing  out  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  nervous  functions,  such  as  lassitude,  vertigo,  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness or  formication  in  the  limbs,  with  spasmodic  contractions  of 
them  ;  the  limbs  become  black,  shrunk,  and  dry,  and  drop  off  at 
the  joints. 
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Uses. — 1°.  It  is  principally  used  during  labour,  to  increase  the 
expulsive  action  of  the  uterus;  but  since  many  circumstances  may 
arise  to  retard  labour,  even  where  the  presentation  is  natural,  and 
there  is  nothing  faulty  in  the  condition  of  the  child  or  of  the 
maternal  passages,  this  medicine  is  not  rashly  to  be  administered. 
When  labour  is  slowly  progressing,  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
should  they  be  constipated,  the  avoidance  of  anything  likely  to 
agitate  the  mind,  and,  above  all,  a  due  allowance  of  patience,  are 
often  all  that  is  requisite  to  bring  it  to  a  favourable  termination. 
Still,  should  inertia  really  exist,  the  ergot  is  properly  exhibited. — 
2°.  In  nates  and  foot  presentations  the  passage  of  the  head  through 
the  pelvis  is  often  prolonged,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of 
delivery,  the  cord  lies  beside  it,  and  is  subjected  to  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure.  If  this  be  continued  for  any  time,  the  child 
may  become  asphyxiated ;  and,  accordingly,  should  the  uterus  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  head  not  appear  disposed  to  act  with 
energy,  a  dose  of  the  ergot  is  justifiable. — 3°.  To  ensure  uterine 
contraction  after  delivery,  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta  when  the 
uterus  manifests  a  decided  tendency  to  relaxation.  Should  the 
placenta,  however,  be  retained  or  adherent,  its  removal  by  the 
hand  is  the  practice  to  be  adopted,  and  when  haemorrhage  occurs 
in  connexion  with  this  condition,  or  independently  of  it,  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  commonly  arrests  it  by  exciting  uterine 
contraction. — 4°.  Ergot  is  used  to  procure  premature  delivery, 
which  is  sometimes  an  advisable  practice,  when,  from  rickets  or 
other  cause,  the  passages  are  in  too  contracted  a  state  to  allow  of 
the  delivery  of  a  living  child  at  the  full  period.  In  the  per- 
suance  of  this  method  of  inducing  labour,  Dr.  Rigby  recommends 
a  preparatory  purgative  and  warm  bath,  after  which  scruple  doses 
of  the  ergot  are  to  be  administered  every  half  hour  for  five  or  six 
times.  He  states  that  contractions  of  the  uterus  rarely  fail  to 
follow,  and  even  if  we  only  succeed  by  this  means  in  producing  a 
slight  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  he  believes  that  a  state  of  affairs 
is  brought  about  in  which  other  means,  such  as  separation  or 
puncture  of  the  membranes,  may  be  more  satisfactorily  employed 
than  if  they  had  been  resorted  to  at  the  commencement  of  the 
case. — 5°.  It  is  used  with  effect  in  restraining  passive  menorrhagia. 
— 6°.  To  stop  passive  haemorrhages  from  other  sources. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  grs.  xx — xxx,  when  administered  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  uterine  contractions  during  labour ;  in 
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haemorrhage  and  for  other  purposes,  grs.  v — x.     It  is  sometimes 
given  in  the  ibrni  of  infusion  or  tincture. 


Saccharum  Officinarum. — The  Sugar-Cane. 
Triandria  Digynia. 

This  plant  consists  of  a  tall,  smooth,  jointed,  and  solid  stem, 
terminating  in  a  loose  grey-coloured  panicle.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  flat;  and  the  flowers  surrounded  by  long  soft  hairs,  and 
having  rose-coloured  paleae. 

Hub. — Extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 


Saccharum  {Succus  praparatus). — Sacchari  F^ex. 

Neither  refined  sugar  nor  treacle,  the  two  officinal  articles,  re- 
quire any  description. 

Manufacture  of  Sugar. — The  canes  are  pressed  between 
rollers  in  a  mill,  and  the  juice  heated  with  lime  in  a  copper  boiler, 
by  means  of  which  its  free  acid  becomes  neutralized.  It  is  after- 
wards evaporated,  and  crystallizes  in  grains  on  cooling.  The 
uncrystallizable  part,  or  molasses,  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the 
sugar  packed  in  hogsheads  for  exportation. 

Refining. — Raw  sugar  is  dissolved  and  clarified  by  heating 
with  alumina  and  bullocks'  blood  (an  albuminous  fluid),  and  sub- 
sequently filtered  through  animal  charcoal.  The  solution  is 
concentrated  in  vacuo,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  in  conical  vessels 
open  at  the  narrow  end,  which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  paper. 
After  its  solidification  has  occurred,  the  paper  is  removed,  and 
the  uncrystallizable  portion  allowed  to  drain  off.  The  porous 
mass,  thus  procured,  is  cleared  of  its  remaining  colouring  matter, 
by  allowing  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sugar  to  run  through  it : 
the  water  brings  away  the  colouring  matter;  while  the  sugar, 
taking  its  place,  renders  the  loaf  more  solid.  The  process  of 
claying,  or  allowing  water  to  percolate  through  clay  upon  the  top 
of  the  loaf,  is  manifestly  an  inferior  mode  of  effecting  the  same 
object.  Treacle  is  the  uncrystallizable  portion  obtained  from  the 
drainings  of  the  moulds. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Rel. — Cane  sugar,  when  pure,  has  the 
formula  C12  Hn  On.     It   is    easily  converted   into    grape    sugar. 
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C1CH140I4,  either  by  fermentation,  by  diastase,  or  by  the  action 
of  weak  acids.  It  is  converted  into  rnannite  by  fermentation  at  a 
high  temperature.  Treacle  consists  of  an  nncrystallizable  species 
of  sugar,  a  substance  isomeric  -with  the  last. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Sugar  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  the 
preparation  of  syrups  and  confections,  as  well  as  being  a  useful 
medium  for  administering  the  volatile  oils.  When  these  are 
dropped  upon  it,  and  well  triturated,  they  become  miscible  with 
water,  such  a  combination  being  known  as  an  oleosaccharum.  It 
is,  moreover,  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of 
powders,  and  to  impart  a  sweet  taste  to  nauseous  medicines. — 
Treacle  is  also  used  as  a  vehicle  for  insoluble  powders, 
especially  for  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  having  a  tendency  to  ob- 
viate the  constipation  to  Avhich  that  preparation  is  apt  to  give 
rise.  It  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  pill-masses,  having  a  dis- 
position to  keep  them  from  hardening. 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus.  (Sugar  is  dissolved  in  water  by  a 
gentle  heat.) 


FILICES. 

Nephroditjm  Filix  Mas. — The  Male  Fern. 

Crypto gamia  Filices. 

This  fern  possesses  a  scaly  rhizome,  which  gives  rise  to  bi- 

pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  being   oblong,  obtuse,  and  serrated, 

and  the  leafstalk    covered  with  ramenta.     The  sori  are  seated 

near  the  mid-rib,  and  covered  with  a  kidney-shaped  indusium. 

Hob. — Indigenous.      The    London    College    adopts   the   term 
Aspidium  Filix  Mas. 


Aspidium  {Radix). 

Description. — Form,  chiefly  composed  of  oblong  knobs, 
which  are  the  bases  of  the  old  leaf-stalks,  and  overlap  each  other, 
with  radicle  fibres  arising  from  between  them.  Consistence,  flesh v, 
when  recent.  Colour,  brown  externally,  yellowish  within.  Odour, 
feeble;  and  taste,  sweetish,  but  afterwards  astringent  and  bitter. 
The  rhizomes  should  be  collected  between  May  and  September. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  rhizome  of  the  male  fern  contains  a  vola- 
tile oil  and  resin,   to  which,  probably,  it  owes  its   anthelmintic 
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power:  besides  which,  we  find  tannic  acid;  together  with  many 
other  ingredients  common  to  all  rhizomes,  but  not  possessing  any 
interest  to  the  student  of  materia  mediea. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — Male  fern  is  believed  to  be  anthelmintic, 
and  is  chiefly  useful  in  destroying  the  tape-worm.  However,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  most  efficacious  against  a  worm  which 
infests  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  and  Poland,  the  bothrioce- 
phalic latus,  and  which,  resembling  the  taenia  solium  in  some 
points  of  general  aspect,  differs  from  it  in  the  segments  being- 
broader  than  they  are  long,  the  absence  of  spines  upon  the  head, 
and  bv  having  two  longitudinal  fossa?  along  it,  in  place  of  the  four 
sectorial  disks  of  the  latter  parasite.  Its  use  should  be  followed 
by  a  purgative. 

Dose. — 5J — iij.     It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  decoction. 


LICHENES. 
Cetraria  Islandica. — Iceland  Moss. 
Cryptogamia  Algce. 
Hab. — Iceland  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe. 


Cetraria. 

Description. — It  consists  of  a  foliaceous,  lobed,  smooth,  and 
naked  thallus  about  four  inches  in  length.  Colour,  greyish-green. 
Consistence,  tough  and  flexible,  but  when  dry  easily  pulverized. 
Odour,  very  slight,  and  taste  bitter. 

Che:m.  Comp.  and  Rel. — Iceland  moss  consists  of  cetrarine, 
lichen  starch,  common  starch,  a  trace  of  inulin,  cellulose,  an  acid 
called  lichenic  acid,  united  with  potash,  etc. 

Cetrarine,  a  bitter  principle  extracted  by  alcohol,  coloured  deep 
blue  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  composition  unknown.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  as  a  white  powder;  one  pound  of  lichen  furnishes 
about  3ijfi  of  cetrarine. 

Lichen  starch  differs  from  common  starch,  in  being  coloured 
yellow  by  iodine ;  but  both  are  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead . 
Its  composition  is  Q  H5  05. 

Inulin. — See  Inula  Hellenium. 

Cellulose. — The  basis  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants.      Formula, 
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C04  H21  021.  It  is  left  after  the  tissue  has  been  acted  on  by  boiling 
water  and  other  re-agents. 

Lichenic  Acid,  found  to  be  identical  with  fumaric  acid,  which  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  malic  acid  by  heat. 

Iceland  moss,  when  boiled  in  water,  first  swells  up  and  then 
yields  a  substance  which  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — When  the  bitter  matter  is  not  removed, 
Iceland  moss  is  a  mild  and  useful  tonic,  but  becomes  nutritive  and 
emollient  when  a  portion  of  it  has  been  got  rid  of  by  maceration 
in  a  weak  alkaline  solution.  It  is  well  fitted  for  phthisical  and 
dyspeptic  cases;  and  a  strong  decoction  when  flavoured  and 
allowed  to  gelatinize,  constitutes  a  pleasant  article  of  diet.  It  has 
been  said  to  cure  ague. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Cetrarice.  (Iceland  moss  boiled  down 
with  water  and  strained.) 


Rocella  Tinctoria. — The  Dyer's  Orchil. 
Cryptogamia  Alga. 
A  small  dry  lichen,  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  and  the  thallus 
forked  and  subdivided  into  many  roundish  threads. 

Hab. — Found  on  the  rocks  near  the  Canaries  and  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands. 


Lacmus  (Thallus  praparatus). 

The  lichen  contains  erythrine,  a  neutral  crystallizable  principle, 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  solutions, 
but  slightly  in  cold  water.  It  is  colourless  until  its  alkaline 
solution  is  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  air,  where  it  assumes  a  fine 
violet  tint.     Formula,  C2oH1309. 

Preparation  of  Orchil  and  Litmus. — The  plant  is  exposed  to 
the  simultaneous  action  of  the  air  and  ammonia,  obtained  from 
stale  urine  or  from  the  gas  works.  The  lichen,  turned  by  this 
means  to  a  violet  colour  and  uncompressed,  constitutes  orchil. 
Beaten  to  a  pulp  and  dried  in  little  cubes,  it  forms  litmus. 

Use. — Paper  stained  with  litmus  is  employed  as  a  test  for  acidity, 
being  turned  of  a  red  colour. 


ANIMAL  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS  YIELDING  ARTICLES 
OF  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  derived  from  tire  animal 
kingdom  are  very  few,  in  comparison  of  those  which  inorganic 
bodies  and  vegetables  furnish;  still  they  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  varied  enough  in  their  source  to  claim  at  our  hands  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  Zoological  arrangement  connected  with 
them. 

The  animal  kingdom,  separated  from  the  vegetable,  by  a  more 
or  less  definite  line,  presents  to  the  view  of  the  student  two  great 
and  important  divisions,  founded,  not  so  much  on  external  cha- 
racteristics, as  on  circumstances  of  anatomical  structure.  That 
which  we  justly  regard  as  the  inferior  of  the  two,  although  con- 
taining very  far  the  greater  number  of  individuals,  is  distinguished 
by  the  imperfect  development  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
absence  of  those  higher  instincts  which  accompany  a  more  ele- 
vated position  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  called  Invertebrate, 
from  the  absence,  in  the  animals  it  embraces,  of  a  vertebral  column 
in  the  form  of  a  canal,  enclosing  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  other  is  known  as  the  Vertebrate,  including  all  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  existence,  and  crowned  by  the  human 
species.  The  animals  it  includes  possess  a  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  having  a  brain  enclosed  in  an  osseous 
case  and  a  spinal  cord  contained  in  a  canal  formed  by  an  articu- 
lated series  of  bony  pieces.  They  manifest  instincts  much  more 
elevated  than  those  of  invertebrated  animals,  though  varying  in 
this  particular,  in  accordance  with  the  similarity  which  their 
nervous  system  bears  to  that  of  man.  Animals,  which,  like  the 
sponges,  assimilate  most  closely  to  vegetable  growths,  worms, 
insects,  mollusca,  .etc.,  belong  to  the  former  of  these  divisions; 
while  fishes,  reptiles,  and  the  hot-blooded  animals,  namely,  birds 
and  mammalia ,  constitute  the  latter. 

With  the  exception  of  the  reptilia,  the  classes  above  enumerated 
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afford  articles  which  are  employed  in  medicine;  and  we  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  a  very  short  outline  of  the  characters  by 
which  each  may  be  distinguished,  and  their  medicinal  orders 
separated  from  one  another. 


Invertebrata. 

CI.  PORIPHERA. — Aquatic  animals,  composed  of  a  gelatinous 
flesh,  enclosing  a  horny,  calcareous  or  siliceous  skeleton.  They 
are  fixed  in  the  adult  condition,  and  characterized  by  the  pos- 
session of  canals  ramifying  throughout  their  texture,  and  opening 
by  means  of  large  and  small  pores  upon  their  surface:  through 
these,  a  continual  circulation  of  water  is  being  carried  on. 

CI.  Annul  ida  or  Red-blooded  Worms. — They  are  characterized 
by  the  elongated  form  of  their  bodies,  which  are  enclosed  in  rings, 
by  the  possession  of  a  double  and  often  gangliated  nervous  cord 
running  along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  together  with  the 
absence  of  wings  and  articulated  members.  They  inhabit  both 
the  water  and  the  earth,  sometimes  breathing  by  branchiae  and  at 
other  times  by  means  of  air  sacs. 

CI.  INSECTA. — These  are  invertebrated  animals,  possessing  a 
division  into  three  parts  (in  . .  .  sect  a),  namely,  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen.  They  have  six  legs,  and  mostly  possess  wings,  both  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  thoracic  segment.  A  further  character 
iSj  that  they  breathe  by  tracheae  or  tubes  ramifying  throughout  the 
entire  texture  of  their  body,  and  that  they  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis. 

Order.  Coleoptera. — Possessing  a  pair  of  wings  covered  by 
wing-cases  or  elytra,  and  having  a  mouth  with  mandibles  and 
maxilla?. 

Order.  Hemiptera. — Possessing  a  pair  of  wings  and  also  wing 
cases,  the  proximal  half  of  which  is  mostly  coriaceous,  while  the 
distal  is  membranous  :  sometimes  the  elytra  are  more  similar  to 
wings,  but  thicker  and  more  extended.  The  lips,  mandibles,  and 
maxillae  are  modified  to  an  articulated  sheath  containing  four 
setae. 

Order.  Hymenoptera. — Possessing  four  naked,  veined  and  un- 
equal wings,  and  a  mouth  with  distinct  jaws,  mandibles,  and 
lips. 

CI.  Conchifera. — These  are  acephalous  mollusca,  enclosed  in 
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a  bivalve  shell,  and  breathing  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  pectinated 
branchial  laminae,  lying  next  to  the  mantle. 


Vertebrata. 

CI.  PiSCES. — Cold-blooded  aquatic  vertebrata,  breathing  per- 
manently by  gills  alone,  being  oviparous,  and  having  the  pectoral 
and  sacral  extremities  in  the  form  of  fins. 

CI.  Aves. — Hot-blooded  oviparous  vertebrata,  respiring  by 
lungs  not  enclosed  in  a  distinct  thoracic  cavity,  but  contained  in 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions,  and  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
trunk.  The  anterior  extremities  are  modified  into  the  form  of 
wings,  and  the  body  is  clothed  with  feathers. 

CI.  Mammalia. — Warm-blooded  animals  which  respire  by 
lungs  enclosed  in  a  distinct  thoracic  cavity,  producing  their  young 
alive,  and  provided  with  mammas  for  the  secretion  of  milk,  by 
which  they  are  nourished  during  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
growth. 

Order  Cetacea. — Aquatic  mammiferous  animals,  having  a  fish-like 
body,  and  a  tail  extended  horizontally.  They  are  destitute  of  legs, 
but  have  anterior  extremities  modified  into  the  form  of  fins. 

Order  Pachydermata. — Thick-skinned  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
destitute  of  clavicles,  and  which  do  not  ruminate. 

Order  Buminantia. — Herbivorous  quadrupeds,  which  subject 
their  food  to  the  process  of  rumination,  and,  accordingly,  possess 
four  stomachs,  two  having  relation  to  the  food  previous  to  this 
act,  and  two  subsequently. 

Order  Rodentia. — Non-ruminant  animals,  feeding  on  roots,  wood, 
and  the  coarsest  sort  of  vegetable  nutriment.  They  are  character- 
ized by  the  possession  of  rodent  or  chisel-shaped  incisors,  both  in 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  which  do  not  cease  to  grow,  like  the 
incisor  teeth  of  other  animals. 


MAMMALIA. 

Order. — Rodentia. 
Castor  Fiber. — The  Beaver. 
This  animal  inhabits  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

BB 
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Castoeeum  (  Conor  etum  in  folliculis  prceputii  repertum). 

Description. — Castor  is  a  product  both  of  the  male  and  female 
beaver,  being  contained  in  two  follicles  or  sacs  placed  beneath  the 
skin  near  the  pubes,  possessing  several  coats,  one  of  which  is  mus- 
cular, as  if  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  their  contents.  They 
open,  in  the  male,  by  a  common  aperture  into  the  preputial  canal ; 
and  in  the  female,  by  two  apertures  in  front  of  the  vagina,  common 
to  them  and  to  an  oil  sac  on  either  side.  It  is  semi-fluid  during  life, 
but  becomes  solid  subsequently  to  its  removal  from  the  animal, 
and  possesses  a  strong  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter  sub-acrid  taste. 
It  is  imported  in  the  sacs.  There  are  two  varieties  known  in 
commerce,  and  recognized  by  the  form  of  the  sacs  and  the  colour 
of  their  section.  1°.  EussiAN. — Form  of  the  sacs,  roundish, 
smooth  externally.  Section,  of  an  orange  colour.  2°.  CANADIAN. 
— Form  of  the  sacs,  oblong,  thin,  and  corrugated.  Section,  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  the  Russian.  Of  these  varieties  the  first  is  the 
finest,  but  the  latter  the  more  common. 

Chem.  Comp. — Castor  contains  a  neutral  fatty  principle  called 
castorine,  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  cholesterine,  with  animal  matters  and 
salts,  as  carbonate  of  lime  in  large  quantities,  which  are  of  little 
interest.  Any  medicinal  power  which  it  may  have,  probably  de- 
pends on  the  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Oper.  and  Uses.  —  Stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  has 
been  given  in  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  etc. 
It  is  of  little  value,  and  its  use  accordingly  is  almost  exploded. 

Dose. — 3J— — ij . 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Castorei.  (Powdered  castor,  macerated 
in  rectified  spirit  and  strained.)     Dose,  f5$ — ij. 


Order. — Ruminantia. 
Moschus  Moschiferus. — The  Musk-Deer.     . 
An  animal  inhabiting  Thibet,  China,  and  Siberia,  distinguished 
from  the  deer  by  not  possessing  horns,  but  having  canine  teeth 
in  place  of  them  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  males. 


Moschus  (Humor  in  folliculo  prceputii  secretus). 
Source  and  Nature  of  Musk. — Musk  is  the  secretion  of  a 
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sac,  found  only  in  the  male  animal,  lying  upon  the  abdominal 
parieties,  covered  only  by  the  skin,  and  opening  by  a  small  aper- 
ture upon  its  surface,  just  in  front  of  the  preputial  orifice.  The  sac 
itself  possesses  several  coats,  and  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres, 
a  provision  for  the  expulsion  of  its  contents.  The  secretion  itself 
appears  intended,  by  its  powerful  odour,  to  attract  the  female  and 
direct  her  to  the  male,  and  accordingly  is  only  found  in  adult 
animals,  and  most  abundantly  during  the  rutting  season.  The 
musk  is  exported  in  its  sacs. 

Description. — The  pods,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  are  of  an 
oval  form,  flat,  and  naked  upon  the  side  which  was  next  to  the 
abdomen,  but  convex  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  iipon  the  other, 
which  are  arranged  concentrically  round  the  orifice  of  the  sacs. 
Their  inner  membrane  is  plaited,  and  the  remains  of  the  penis 
may  constantly  be  discovered  on  examination  of  the  pod.  Musk 
itself  is  granular  and  rather  unctuous,  possessing  a  brown  colour, 
an  almost  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid  taste.  There  are  two 
varieties  found  in  commerce. — 1°.  China  or  Tonquin,  which  is 
the  most  valuable,  and  distinguished  by  the  reddish  or  cinnamon 
colour  of  the  hair.  2°.  Russian  or  Kabardine,  which  is  less 
prized,  and  known  by  the  greater  length  and  whiter  colour  of  the 
hair  upon  the  pods. 

Chem.  Comp. — Musk  contains  traces  of  a  volatile  oil  and  free 
ammonia ;  besides  which  we  find  fatty  bodies,  ckolesterine,  gela- 
tinous and  albuminous  matters,  a  fibrous  tissue,  with  impurities, 
as  sand,  hair,  etc.;  and  salts,  as  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium.  The  odour  of  musk 
has  been  said  not  to  depend  on  the  volatile  oil,  but  probably  is 
the  result  of  a  decomposition  of  some  ingredients  of  the  musk, 
for  ammonia  appears  evolved  at  the  same  time ;  and,  as  Eobriquet 
suggests,  perhaps  the  ammonia  may  cause  the  odorous  principle  to 
become  volatile. 

Adulteration. — Dried  bullock's  blood,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  ammonia,  and  some  musk  to  impart  to  it  the  correct  odour, 
is  occasionally  passed  off  as  a  genuine  musk.  It  is  detected  by 
bi-chloride  of  mercury  precipitating  its  infusion,  while  it  has  no 
effect  on  that  of  real  musk. — False  musk  pods  are  easily  recognized 
by  the  absence  of  the  aperture,  and  of  the  concentric  arrange- 
ment of  the  hairs. 

Oper.   and   Uses.  —  Musk   is   stimulant    and   anti-spasmodic, 
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sometimes,  however,  inducing  headache  and  nausea.  Its  odour 
becomes  perceptible  in  all  the  excretions.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  typhoid  stage  of  continued  and  exanthematous  fevers,  accom- 
panied by  subsultus  tendinum,  low  delirium,  etc.  In  the  typhoid 
form  of  pneumonia  it  has  been  recommended  almost  as  a  specific. 
A  variety  of  nervous  symptoms  included  under  the  term  of  hysteria, 
or  arising  independently  of  that  constitution,  such  as  hiccup, 
nervous  palpitation,  intestinal  spasms,  etc.,  sometimes  obtain  relief 
from  its  exhibition. 

Dose. — Grs.  v — xv. 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Moschi.  (Musk  is  rubbed  with  sugar 
and  powdered  acacia,  and  then  with  rose-water,  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time.)     Dose,  f|i] — ij. 


Ovis  Aries. — The  Sheep. 


Sevum  (Sevum). 

The  officinal  suet,  is  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneys  of 
this  animal.  Before  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments, 
it  requires  to  be  melted  and  strained. 

Chem.  Comp. — Mutton  suet  consists  chiefly  of  stearine,  with  a 
little  oleine. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — As  lard. 


Cervus  Elaphus. — The  Stag. 


Cornu  (Cornu). 

Hartshorn  is  found  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  shavings,  formed 
by  shaving  down  the  inner  white  part  of  the  horn. 

Chem.  Comp. — Hartshorn  shavings  have  the  same  composition 
as  bone,  and  consist,  therefore,  of  gelatine,  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  a  trace  of  the  carbonate.  The  decoction  is  simply  a  solution 
of  gelatine. 

Oper.  and  Uses.  —  Hartshorn  made  into  a  decoction,  is 
nutritive  from  the  gelatine  which  it  contains,  but  is  otherwise  of 
no  value  whatever. 

Off.  Prep. — Cornu  Ustum.  (Hartshorn  shavings  are  burned 
in    an    open   vessel   until    they   become   white :    they   are   then 
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powdered,  and  prepared  as  directed  for  chalk.)     A  preparation 
rarely  if  ever  employed  at  present.     Dose,  grs.  x — $j. 


Order. — P  achy  derma  ta . 
Sus  Scrofa. — The  Hog. 


Adeps  (Adeps  praparatus). 

The  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneys  is  especially  fitted  for  the 
preparation  of  lard.  It  is  melted,  and  strained  through  linen; 
and  then  allowed  to  solidify  in  bladders.  As  found  in  the  shops, 
it  mostly  contains  salt,  which  must  be  removed  by  melting,  and 
washing  carefully  with  boiling  water. 

Chem.  Comp. — Pork  lard  is  composed  of  margarine  and  oleine, 
and  perhaps  a  little  stearine. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments. 
It  is  sometimes  added  to  a  bread  poultice,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
becoming  hard;  and  is  commonly  employed  as  a  dressing  for 
blisters,  in  place  of  spermaceti  ointment. 


Order. — Cetacea. 

Physeter  Macrocephalus. — The  Sperm  Whale. 

Hab. — The  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas. 


Cetaceum  (  Concretum  in  propriis  capitis  cellulis  repertum). 

How  obtained. — The  spermaceti  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  a  peculiar  structure  situated  above  the  upper  jaw,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  cavities,  one  superior  to  the  other,  each  being 
divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  cells.  The  upper  furnishes 
the  finest  spermaceti.  Their  contents  are  fluid  during  the  life- 
time of  the  animal;  and,  after  being  removed  by  buckets,  the 
spermaceti  solidifies  as  the  liquid  cools;  and,  the  oil  mixed  with 
it  being  drained  off,  the  solid  portion  is  submitted  to  strong 
pressure.  It  is  subsequently  purified  by  fusing  and  skimming, 
and  then  re-melting  it  in  a  weak  potash  ley.  After  this,  it  is 
fused  by  itself,  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Description. — Form,  crystalline  plates.     Colour,   white  and 
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pearly.      Consistence,  soft,  brittle,  and  unctuous.     Odour  and  taste, 
none. 

Chem.  Comp. — Pure  spermaceti,  when  freed  from  the  little  oil 
with  which  it  is  usually  combined,  consists  of  a  substance  called 
cetine,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  spermaceti  in  alcohol, 
when  the  pure  cetine  is  deposited  on  cooling,  and  the  oil  held  in 
solution  by  the  spirit.  It  melts  at  120°  F.,  sublimes  at  670°  F. 
Fused  with  potash,  it  yields  an  oleate  and  margarate  of  that  base, 
and  about  40  per  cent,  of  a  substance  called  ethal;  which  is  a 
crystalline  body,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  fusing  at  118°  F.,  having  the  composition  CjoH^Os:  or  it 
may  be  represented  as  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical,  called 
cetyle  (C30H33);  with  the  formula  C32  H33  O  +  HO.  Dumas  con- 
siders spermaceti,  or  cetine,  to  contain  2  atoms  of  margaric  acid, 
1  atom  of  oleic  acid,  and  3  atoms  of  ethal,  or  oxide  of  cetyle. 
The  ethal  taking  the  place  of  glycerine  in  ordinary  fats;  but  this 
is  doubtful. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Spermaceti  is  emollient,  and  was  formerly 
used  in  catarrhal  mixtures,  but  is  rarely  employed  now,  except  in 
the  preparation  of  ointments  and  cerates. 

Off.  Preps. — Ceratum  Cetacei.  (Spermaceti  and  white  wax 
are  melted  together,  and,  some  olive-oil  being  added,  the  whole  is 
stirred  till  it  is  cold.) 

Unguentum  Cetacei.  (A  preparation  containing  the  same  con- 
stituents as  the  preceding,  but  having  less  wax  and  olive-oil.) 
This  and  the  above  are  used  for  dressing  blisters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AVES. 
Phasianus  Gallus. — The  Domestic  Fowl. 


Ovum. 

The  common  hen's  egg  scarcely  requires  description  with  a 
view  to  its  medicinal  value. 

Chem.  Comp. — The  yolk  of  the  egg  (vitellus)  consists  of  a 
proteine  compound,  united  with  fatty  matter  and  water.  The proteine 
compound  has  been  found  by  Mulder  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  the 
binoxide  of  proteine,  C40H31N3014  +  sulphur.  The  fatty  matter 
consists    of  a    yellow   oil,    containing   phosphorus,   in  a  state  of 
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unknown  combination,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystallizable  and 
non-saponifiable  fat,  similar  to  cliolestcrine. 

The  white  or  albumen  ovi,  is  a  watery  solution  of  albumen,  of 
which  it  contains  about  13  per  cent,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  salts,  as  cliloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  etc.  The 
albumen  has  the  same  composition  as  that  of  fibrine,  viz. — 
10  (C4oH31N5018)  +  S  +  B£,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
albumen  of  blood  by  being  coagulated  by  ether. 

The  shell  (testa  ovi)  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
small  quantities  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a 
little  animal  matter. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Yolk  of  egg  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
emulsions  and  liniments,  suspending  the  oils  which  enter  into 
their  composition.  The  albumen  is  an  antidote  for  poisoning 
by  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  ad- 
ministered to  sheathe  the  mucous  membrane  in  other  forms  of 
acrid  poisoning. 


CONCHIFERA. 
Ostr^EA  Edulis. — The  Common  Oyster. 


Testae  {Testa). 
Oyster  shells  might  be  very  advantageously  expunged  from  the 
list  of  the  London  College,  since  prepared  chalk  is  applicable  to 
all  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  employed.      Carbonate 
of  lime  is  their  active  ingredient. 


INSECTA. 
Order. — Coleoptera. 

Cantharis  Vesicatoria. — The  Spanish  Fly. 
Halt. — This  insect  inhabits  every  part  of  Europe,  where  the 
vine  flourishes  naturally,  being  found  on  plants  of  the  orders 
oleacese  and  caprifoliaceae. 

Cantharis. 

Description. — The  length  of  the  insect  is  from  6  to  10  lines. 
It  possesses  elytra  of  a  shining  green  colour,  and  has  a  longitudinal 
furrow  alon"  the  head  and  chest. 
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Collection,  etc. — The  time  for  catching  them  is  the  period 
of  their  copulation,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  trees  which 
they  frequent  are  beaten  with  poles,  or  shaken,  so  that  the  insects 
may  fall  upon  sheets,  which  are  spread  below  to  receive  them. 
They  are  collected  when  torpid  in  the  evening  or  morning,  and 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  are  compelled  to  protect  their  faces  and 
hands  with  masks  and  gloves.  The  insects  are  killed  by  immersion 
in  vinegar,  or  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  or  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Preservation. — When  long  kept,  cantharides  are  apt  to  be 
attacked  by  mites,  and,  with  a  view  of  preventing  this,  they 
should  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles,  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  being  added  to  them.  Dr.  Pereira  has  found  the  latter  "  a 
most  successful  mode  of  preservation." 

Chem.  Comp. — Cantharides  owe  their  vesicating  properties  to 
a  principle  called  cantharidine,  besides  which  the  insects  contain  a 
green  oil,  fatty  matter,  and  other  constituents  possessing  no  inte- 
rest ;  also  a  trace  of  uric  acid. 

Cantharidine  occurs,  when  pure,  in  small  crystalline  plates  re- 
sembling mica,  fuses  when  heated  into  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  and 
volatilizes.  Cantharidine  is  neutral  in  its  reactions,  insoluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  when  separated  from  the  yellow  matter 
with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  insect,  and  which  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  its  solubility  in  these  fluids  when  they  are  digested 
upon  the  Spanish  flies.  Cantharidine  possesses  a  most  intensely 
irritating  power;  the  smallest  particle  will  raise  a  blister,  and  the 
vapour  acts  powerfully  upon  the  eyes,  nose,  and  organs  of  re- 
spiration; it  can  be  applied,  dissolved  in  almond  or  any  other 
fixed  oil.  The  composition  of  cantharidine  can  be  represented  by 
the  formula  C10H604. 

Adulteration. — Mr.  Mackay  has  noticed  the  adulteration  of 
the  flies  with  variously  coloured  glass  beads,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  three  ounces  in  a  pound  weight  of  the  cantharides. 
The  golden  beetle,  cetonia  aurata,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  it  on 
the  continent.  Powdered  Spanish  flies  are  sometimes  adulterated 
with  the  powder  of  euphorbium. 

Operation. — Externally  the  Spanish  fly  is  powerfully  rube- 
facient, and,  if  its  application  be  continued,  vesicant;  sloughing 
may  result  in  low  states  of  the  constitution,  such  as  are  present  in 
typhus,  and  after  exanthematous  fevers,  especially  measles. — In- 
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ternall  v ,  it  is  stimulant  and  diuretic,  and,  if  its  use  be  continued 
too  long  or  the  dose  be  too  large,  its  operation  may  be  accompanied 
by  strangury  or  hematuria ;  occasionally  excitement  of  the  sexual 
feelings  is  induced.  It  appears  also  to  act  as  a  stimulant  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  aiding  the  restoration  of  the  motor  power  in 
limbs  affected  with  chronic  paralysis.  When  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  prove  poisonous,  it  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  severe 
gastro-enteritis  and  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  There  are  in- 
cessant vomitings,  tormina  and  bloody  purging,  with  difficult 
micturition,  and  the  urine  is  either  very  much  diminished  and 
bloody,  or  entirely  suppressed.  Burning  pain  and  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  throat  are  common  accompaniments;  but  the- 
excitement  of  the  sexual  organs  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion.    Convulsions  and  delirium  commonly  precede  death. 

Uses. — Where  it  does  not  stimulate  the  kidneys  too  much,  it 
is  very  useful  as  a  diuretic  in  albuminuria,  after  the  congested 
condition  of  the  organs  has  been  relieved  by  topical  depletion, 
hydragogue  purgatives  and  diaphoretics.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
diuretics,  given  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  its  use  must  at  once 
be  abandoned  should  the  quantity  of  urine  not  be  increased  or 
the  albumen  it  contains  diminished.  When  acting  favourably, 
any  slight  dropsy  that  may  remain,  often  disappears  under 
its  use.*  It  is  a  useful  remedy  for  incontinence  of  urine,  such 
as  occurs  to  children  during  sleep.  In  paralysis,  the  indications 
for  its  use  are  the  same  as  for  strychnia.  Chronic  eczema,  lepra, 
and  psoriasis  appear  often  to  be  benefited,  and  sometimes  cured 
by  its  judicious  use.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  recommended  in 
hydrocephalus,  where  the  stage  of  effusion  is  fully  established: 
children  have  been  known  to  recover  from  profound  coma  under 
its  use,  when  all  the  other  ordinary  remedies  had  proved  inef- 
fectual :  for  this  purpose,  it  has  been  successfully  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Merriman  and  Dr.  Williams  (MS.  Notes  of  Lectures). 

The  preparations  of  cantharides  are  used  externally  as  rube- 
facients, under  similar  circumstances  with  other  remedies  of  the 
class;  but  their  most  important  application  is  for  the  elevation  of 
a  blister. 

Dose.— Grs.  \ — ij. 

Off.    Peeps. — Tinctura    Cantharidis.      (Bruised   cantharides 

*  For  further  information  on  this  head  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine,  pp.  154  and  191. 
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macerated  in  proof  spirit,  and  strained.)  This  is  a  good  preparation 
for  internal  use ;  and  may  be  given  in  any  demulcent  infusion  or 
decoction.  It  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  a  little 
tincture  of  henbane  to  diminish  its  irritant  operation,  when  the 
latter  is  not  contra-indicated.     Dose,  rn,v,  gradually  increased. 

Acetum  Cantharidis.  (Powdered  cantharides  are  macerated  in 
acetic  acid,  and  the  liquor  expressed  and  strained.)  Used  as  a 
rubefacient  and  vesicant. 

Ceratum  Cantharidis.  (Finely  powdered  cantharides  mixed  with 
ceratum  cetacei  softened  by  heat.)  Used  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  a  discharge  from  a  blistered  surface. 

Unguentum  Cantharidis.  (A  strained  aqueous  decoction  of 
cantharides,  mixed  with  ceratum  resinae,  and  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence.)     Used  as  the  preceding. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis.  (Plaster  of  wax  and  lard  are  melted 
together,  and,  just  before  they  concrete,  powdered  cantharides 
are  sprinkled  in  and  mixed  with  them.)  This  is  the  common 
plaster,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  blister. 
In  respect  to  its  preparation,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  remarks,  that 
there  is  great  waste  of  the  powdered  insect,  as  only  those 
particles  which  are  upon  the  surface  are  of  use.  It  would  be 
much  better,  in  his  opinion,  "  were  some  kind  of  semi-adhesive 
paste  contrived  for  forming  the  basis  of  the  plaster,  upon 
which  the  powdered  cantharides  could  be  sprinkled  before 
applying  the  plaster  to  the  skin"  {Elements  of  Materia  Medico). 
Blisters  are  employed  either  in  the  treatment  of  internal  painful 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  or  for  the  cure  of  some  chronic  and 
obstinate  diseases  affecting  the  skin  itself,  where  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant of  this  nature  frequently  produces  most  beneficial  results. 
Their  most  ordinary  use,  however,  is  as  counter-irritants;  but  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  stage  of  the  inflammatory 
diseases  in  which  they  may  be  applied.  The  principal  point  to  be 
attended  to  is,  that  there  should  be  little  or  no  inflammatory  fever 
present,  for,  should  it  not  have  been  previously  subdued  by  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  it  would  only  be  aggravated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister.  Hence  it  is,  that  blisters  are  employed  after 
some  of  the  activity  of  the  disease  has  subsided,  and  the  constitu- 
tional excitement  which  accompanies  it  has  been  calmed.  In 
chronic  inflammations,  where  the  fever  is  slight  and  not  continuous, 
they  may  be  had  recourse  to  at  once  with  advantage.     The   effu- 
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sions  which  occur  into  the  serous  cavities  after  inflammation, 
frequently  disappear  under  repeated  blistering.  In  many  of  these 
eases,  it  is  desirable  that  the  surface  vesicated  should  be  large,  and 
the  blisters  must  be  made,  accordingly,  of  corresponding  dimen- 
sions. Thev  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  or 
feet  as  revulsives  in  the  coma  of  apoplexy,  etc.  Some  neuralgic 
affections  are  relieved  by  blistering  near  the  painful  part,  as  in 
toothache,  ear-ache,  pleurodynia,  etc.  Their  use  in  rheumatism 
has  been  made  subject  of  doubt;  but,  after  the  activity  of  the  fever 
has  been  abated,  they  frequently  prove  eminently  successful,  espe- 
cially in  the  gonorrhceal  and  neuralgic  forms.  The  stiff  joints, 
which  sometimes  result  from  chronic  rheumatism,  may  occasionally 
be  recovered  by  repeated  blistering,  if  this  state  have  not  been  of 
too  long  duration.  They  are  equally  useful  in  other  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  joints. 

Some  individuals,  who  are  very  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
cantharides,  are  affected  with  strangury  from  the  use  of  blisters; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  a  layer  of  tissue  paper  may  be  advan- 
tageously interposed  between  the  blister  and  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  After  vesication  has  been  produced,  the  plaster  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  serum  having  been  allowed  to  escape  by  snip- 
ping the  cuticle,  the  surface  is  generally  dressed  with  spermaceti 
ointment,  or  an  emollient  poultice  is  applied.  When  it  is  desired 
to  keep  up  a  discharge,  the  ceratum  sabinas,  or  the  unguentum  or 
ceratum  cantharidis  may  be  used  as  the  dressing. 

Their  application  to  children  under  four  years  of  age  requires 
considerable  caution;  and  the  more,  the  younger  the  infant.  The 
plaster  should  be  diluted  with  simple  cerate,  and  not  allowed  to 
remain  on  longer  than  to  produce  redness  of  the  surface:  the 
blister  will  often  be  found  risen  on  removing  the  first  dressing. 
In  very  young  infants,  it  has  appeared  to  us  doubtful  wheth el- 
even redness  should  be  permitted  to  occur  before  its  removal. 
The  danger  with  these  little  patients  lies  not  so  much  in  its  inju- 
rious influence  on  the  constitution,  as  in  the  violence  of  its  topical 
effects,  leading  to  intense  inflammation,  sloughing,  and  death. 
\\  hen  these  unfavourable  events  appear  about  to  ensue,  the  surface 
will  require  constant  attention  and  the  use  of  emollient  poultices, 
while  the  constitution  is  preserved  from  sinking  by  the  judicious 
use  of  nutriment  and  stimulants. 
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Order. — Hemiptera. 

Coccus  Cacti. — The  Cochineal  Insect. 

Hab. — This  insect  is  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  being  chiefly 
found  upon  the  opuntia  cochinillifera. 


Coccus. 

Description. — FGrm,  roundish,  convex  on  one  side,  flat  and 
a  little  hollow  upon  the  other,  wrinkled.  It  is  about  one  or  two 
lines  in  length;  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  a  white  bloom  of  fine 
down  between  the  rings;  an  inferior  kind  is  purplish-black  and 
without  bloom.     Taste,  warm  and  bitterish. 

Collection. — The  insects  are  carefully  reared  upon  plantations 
of  the  opuntia  cochinillifera,  and  are  collected  at  different  seasons. 
The  impregnated  females  are  alone  taken  at  the  first  harvest,  but, 
in  the  succeeding,  the  young  insects  also  and  the  skins,  neither  of 
which  are  of  much  value.  They  are  killed  by  immersion  in 
boiling  water,  and  subsequently  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  a  stove. 

Chem.  Comp. — This  insect  contains,  besides  the  ordinary 
animal  matters,  fatty  bodies,  and  salts  common  to  insects,  a 
colouring  matter  which  has  been  called  cochenilline  or  carmine, 
which  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  insect  first  in  ether  to  separate 
the  fat,  and  then  m  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  colouring  matter. 
It  occurs,  when  pure,  in  crystalline  grains  of  a  beautiful  purplish- 
red  colour,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  turned  violet 
by  alkalies,  crimson  by  aluminous  salts,  and  carmine  and  scarlet 
by  tin.     It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Adulteration. — By  giving  an  inferior  cochineal  a  downy 
appearance  by  shaking  it  with  powdered  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of 
baryta)  or  talc,  so  as  to  fill  its  furrows  with  it,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  pass  it  off  as  the  finer  (silver)  variety,  but  a  magnifying 
glass  will  readily  unveil  this  imposition.  It  has  been  discovered 
to  be  at  times  still  more  adulterated,  by  moistening  the  insects 
with  gum-water,  and  then  agitating  them  with  powdered  heavy 
spar  so  as  to  increase  their  weight,  and  subsequently  with  ivory 
black. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Cochineal  is  chiefly  used  as  a  colouring 
matter.  It  has  been,  at  various  times,  extolled  as  a  remedy  for 
hooping  cough. 
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Order. — Hym  enop  tera . 
Apis  Mellifica. — The  Honey  Bee. 


Mel  {Humor  efloribus  decerptus  et  ab  ape  prceparatus). 

How  obtained. — Honey  is  sucked  by  the  bee  from  the 
nectaries  of  flowers,  and  collected  in  the  crop  or  honey  bag,  from 
which  it  is  discharged,  slightly  altered,  on  its  arrival  at  the  hive. 
It  is  obtained  for  medical  use  from  the  honeycomb  by  dripping 
the  flakes  in  the  sunshine. 

Chem.  Comp. — Honey  consists  chiefly  of  sugar,  together  with 
mucilage,  colouring,  and  odorous  matter,  a  little  wax,  and 
frequently  a  free  acid,  probably  arising  from  fermentation.  The 
sugar  is  similar  to  grape  sugar  C12  H14  014,  but  a  portion  is  not 
crystallizable. 

Adulteration. — Flour  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  honey : 
if  present  it  may  be  detected  by  iodine.  The  London  College 
directs  that  it  shall  not  be  used  without  being  despumated :  this  is 
effected  by  melting  in  a  water  bath  and  removing  the  scum  as  it 
rises. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Honey  is  demulcent,  nutritive,  and  slightly 
laxative.  It  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of 
powders. 

Off.  Prep. — Oxymel.  (Honey  is  heated  and  mixed  with 
acetic  acid.)     Sometimes  prescribed  in  catarrhal  coughs.     Dose, 


Cera  (Concretum  ab  ape paratum). — Cera  Alba  {Idem 
dealbatwm). 

How  obtained. — Wax  is  a  secretion  from  the  body  of  the 
bee,  discharged  upon  the  scales  which  cover  the  abdomen.  Of 
this  they  form  the  comb,  which,  after  the  honey  has  been  ex- 
tracted, is  fused  in  boiling  water,  and  then  constitutes  yellow  wax. 
In  the  process  of  bleaching,  the  crude  article  is  drawn  into  ribbons 
and  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  for  one  or  two  weeks.  After  re- 
melting,  this  exposure  is  repeated,  and,  last  of  all,  it  is  melted  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Description. — The  crude  yellow  wax  occurs  in  yellow  masses, 
of  a  peculiar  odour,  but  the  bleached  wax  is  in  the  form  of  circular 
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cakes  of  a  white  colour,  solid  and  brittle  consistence,  with  no  odour 
and  very  little  taste. 

Chem.  Comp. — Wax  is  composed  of  two  substances ;  one  called 
cerine,  the  other  myricine. 

Cerine  is  separated  from  wax  by  means  of  hot  alcohol ;  in  which 
it  is  very  soluble,  and  is  deposited  in  fine  needles  on  cooling.  By 
the  action  of  potash  it  is  partly  saponified,  yielding  a  soap  con- 
taining margaric  and  oleic  acids;  but  a  large  portion,  about  56 
per  cent.,  remains  unsaponified,  called  ceraine,  similar  in  composi- 
tion to  myricine. 

Myricine,  the  portion  of  wax  left  after  the  separation  of  cerine. 
Soluble  in  about  200  parts  of  alcohol,  and  not  saponifiable. 

In  wax,  the  proportions  of  myricine  and  cerine  vary.  The 
composition  of  these  bodies  has  been  represented  by  Van  der  Vliet, 
as  follows: — 

Myricine C20  H20  0 

Cerine C10  H10  0 

Adulteration.  —  Starchy  matters  are  detected  by  iodine: 
tallow  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  disagreeable  odour  emitted 
when  wax  is  melted. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Wax  is  emollient.  It  has  been  internally 
administered  by  mouth  and  by  injection  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Externally,  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters,  cerates,  and 
ointments. 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Cerce.  (Wax  and  suet,  in  equal 
parts,  are  melted  with  resin,  and  strained.) 


ANNULIDA. 
Hirudo  Medicinalis. — The  Medicinal  Leech. 

Although  the  English  or  speckled  leech  is  the  only  one  made 
officinal  by  the  London  College,  the  Hungary  leech  is  also  im- 
ported, and  much  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  These  two  species 
have  been  called  by  Savigny,  Sanguisuga  medicinalis  and  S.  offi- 
cinalis. 

These  leeches  have  a  soft  and  extensile  body,  composed  of  very 
numerous  rings,  narrower  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the 
tail,  and  terminating  at  each  extremity  in  a  muscular  disk,  of 
which  the  anterior  is  the  smaller.     Their  lens'th  varies  with  their 
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degree  of  extension.  They  have  six  longitudinal  rusty-red  stripes 
along  their  back.  In  the  S.  medicinalis,  or  speckled  leech,  the 
back  is  of  an  olive-green  colour,  and  the  stripes  are  mostly  spotted 
with  black;  while  the  belly  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
also  spotted.  In  the  S.  officinalis,  however,  the  back  is  of  a  paler 
colour,  and  the  stripes  and  belly  are  both  unspotted. 

Hab. — The  S.  medicinalis  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  8.  officinalis  is  found  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
Both  varieties  are  imported  from  Hamburgh;  and  the  latter,  in 
addition,  from  Lisbon  and  Bourdeaux. 


HlRUDO. 

Collection. — The  persons  who  collect  leeches,  walk  into  the 
ponds  where  they  exist,  and  allow  them  to  fix  upon  their  naked 
legs.     Sometimes  baits  or  nets  are  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Description  of  the  Digestive  System.' — The  mouth 


of 


Jaw  of  the  Leech. 


the  leech,  situated  upon  the  face  of 
the  anterior  and  minor  disk,  is  tri- 
radiate,  "  and  is  armed  with  three 
crescentic  jaws  presenting  their 
sharp  convex  margin  towards  the 
oral  cavity,  which  margin  is  beset 
with  sixty  small  teeth."  "  The  oesophagus  (a)  is  short, 
and  terminates  in  a  singularly  complicated  stomach, 
divided  by  deep  constrictions  into  eleven  compart- 
ments (b),  the  sides  of  which  are  produced  into  ccecal 
processes  (c)  progressively,  though  slightly  increasing 
in  length  to  the  tenth,  and  disproportionably  elon- 
gated (d)  in  the  eleventh  compartment.  The  first  gastric 
chamber  is  the  smallest.  In  the  eight  posterior  com- 
partments the  anterior  part  of  each  slightly  expands 
to  form  a  pair  of  small  accessory  casca.  The  middle 
part  of  the  eleventh  division  extends  backward  in 
the  form  of  a  small  funnel-shaped  process,  and  opens 
into  the  commencement  of  the  slender  intestinal 
canal  (e);  this  is  seated  between  the  two  last  and 
longest  gastric  casca;  it  terminates  by  a  small  anus 
above  the  terminal  sucker"  (Owens  Lectures  on  Cornp. 
Anat.,  etc.) 


Plan    of    the    Ali- 
mentary  Canal  of 
the  Leech. 
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Mode  of  Drawing  Blood. — The  leech  first  renders  the  skin 
tense  by  fixing  the  anterior  disk,  and  then  divides  it  by  a  saw-like 
motion  of  its  jaws,  which  are  protruded  through  the  mouth  for 
this  purpose,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  triradiate  wound.  The  blood 
is  drawn  by  suction  and  swallowed,  the  process  being  continued 
until  the  stomach  and  its  cells  are  fully  distended,  when  the  leech 
falls  off.  The  average  quantity  drawn  is  f*3ij ,  but  this  does  not 
include  what  flows  subsequently  into  the  poultices,  etc.  employed. 
The  Hungary  leech  is  believed  to  draw  considerably  more  than 
the  speckled  variety. 

Application. — The  most  active  leeches  should  be  chosen, 
which  are  known  by  their  contracting  into  a  ball,  when  a  handful 
taken  out  of  the  jar  is  gently  pressed.  They  ought  not  to  be 
applied  for  an  hour  or  two  after  removal  from  the  water.  The 
best  method  of  fixing  them  is  to  cleanse  the  part  thoroughly,  and, 
after  wiping  the  leeches  quite  dry  in  a  soft  cloth,  to  place  them  on 
enclosed  in  a  small  pill  box,  or  covered  with  a  clean  towel.  When 
it  is  desired  that  they  should  attach  themselves  at  one  particular 
spot,  a  leech-glass  may  be  used.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
vapour,  of  sulphur  or  vinegar,  or  the  fumes  of  tobacco  in  a  room, 
will  often  effectually  prevent  their  biting  at  all.  After  a  leech 
has  fallen  off,  the  blood,  which  it  has  taken,  should  be  gently  and 
gradually  squeezed  from  it  by  the  mouth,  and  afterwards  it  should 
be  placed  in  a  jar  of  clean  water,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
change  for  a  short  time  twice  in  the  day.  The  practice  of  putting 
salt  upon  the  head  with  a  view  to  compelling  the  leech  to  disgorge 
the  blood,  is  objectionable.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  little  white 
sugar  added  to  their  water  renders  them  fit  to  use  again  after  an 
interval  of  three  days.  We  have  found  a  few  drops  of  vinegar 
used  in  the  same  way  more  effectual. 

Management  of  the  Leech-bites. — This  will  vary  accord- 
ing as  it  is  desired  to  encourage  or  to  stop  the  bleeding.  To  en- 
courage it,  a  poultice  or  warm  fomentations,  or  a  succession  of  dry 
warm  napkins  may  be  applied.  For  stopping  it,  exposure  to  the 
cold  air  is  mostly  sufficient,  but  should  it  not  be  so,  compression 
may  be  used.  Occasionally,  however,  much  greater  difficulty  is 
experienced,  and  the  haemorrhage  sometimes  becomes  alarming, 
especially  when  children  are  the  subjects  of  it.  One  of  the  best 
plans  to  put  in  practice  when  ordinary  means  fail,  is  to  dry  the 
cavity  of  the  bite  by  a  portion  of  lint,  introduced  at  the  end  of  a. 
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needle,  and  then  to  cauterize  it  by  means  of  a  fine  point  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  giving  it  a  turn  in  the  wound.  A  valuable  rule  is,  never 
to  apply  leeches  to  an  infant  towards  evening,  unless  quite  unavoid- 
able, '  lest  haemorrhage  should  continue  unchecked  through  the 
night;  many  children  have  been  lost  by  a  careless  neglect  of 
this  simple  precaution.  Another  important  point  to  keep  in  mind 
with  regard  to  them  is,  that  leeches  should  be  placed,  in  all 
cases,  over  some  resistant  part,  against  which  pressure,  if  neces- 
sary, may  be  made. 

Operation  and  Uses  of  Leeching. — Leeching  may 
operate  in  three  ways: — 1.  As  a  general  depletive;  2.  As  a  local 
depletive;  3.  As  a  counter-irritant.  Its  first  operation  is  not  often 
seen  in  adults,  unless  they  be  very  delicate,  and  the  number  of 
leeches  be  very  great.  However,  for  children  they  are  commonly 
used  with  a  view  to  this  effect,  being  applied  in  young  infants 
upon  the  hand  or  foot,  situations  where  the  consequent  bleeding 
may  be  readily  commanded.  But  the  second  mode  of  their  opera- 
tion is  that  for  which  they  are  most  highly  valued,,  and  most  fre- 
quently employed.  In  local  congestion  or  inflammation,  they  draw 
blood  directly  from  the  distended  vessels,  or  from  others  in  com- 
munication with  them ;  so  that  they  become  enabled,  by  removal 
of  pressure  from  within,  to  contract  upon  their  contents,  and 
assume  the  condition  most  favourable  to  circulation  through 
them.  Still  we  cannot  expect  so  advantageous  a  result  to  fol- 
low, when  there  exists,  in  addition,  an  exalted  state  of  the 
heart's  action,  with  a  plethoric  fulness  of  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem generally:  these  will  require  both  the  previous  use  of 
the  lancet,  and  the  administration  of  sedative  medicines. — In 
considering  the  comparative  efficacy  of  cupping  and  leeching, 
as  means  of  topical  blood-letting,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  while  the  former  is  perhaps  a  more  rapid  and  forcible 
mode  of  abstraction,  the  latter  is  applicable  to  situations  where 
cupping-glasses  would  be  inconvenient,  or  even  impossible  to 
be  placed;  the  tonsil,  testicle,  anus,  etc.,  are  some  of  these. 
In  other  cases,  again,  of  external  inflammation,  or  where  a 
similar  condition  is  manifested  in  internal  organs,  the  ten- 
derness of  the  part  is  often  so  extreme,  as  to  render  the  weight 
of  the  glasses  insupportable;  a  condition  which  prevails  often 
in     inflammation    of    the    peritoneum     and    abdominal    organs, 

CC 
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of  the  liver,  pericardium,  pleura,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Their  counter-irritant 
action  is  merely  supplemental  to  the  two  former. 


APPENDIX. 


Sulphuris  Iodidum.     Iodide  of  Sulphur. 

Phys.  Props. — It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  black  mass,  with  a 
radiated  appearance  like  antimony.      Odour,  similar  to  iodine. 

Preparation. — It  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  12  parts  of 
sulphur  with  88  parts  of  iodine. 

Chem.  Eel. — Its  elements  are  easily  disunited.  When  heated 
with  water,  the  iodine  is  separated  and  sublimes,  and  the  sulphur 
remains. 

Uses. —  It  has  only  been  used  externally  as  an  excitant  in 
some  forms  of  skin  affections,  especially  in  lupus,  acne,  etc. 

Majendies  Formula  for  the  Ointment- — One  part  of  the  iodide  of 
sulphur  to  eighteen  parts  of  lard. 


Arsenici  Iodidum.     Iodide  of  Arsenic. 

Phys.  Prop. — It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour;  and,  when  sublimed, 
forms  beautiful  crystalline  scales. 

Preparation. — It  is  prepared  by  heating  gently  together 
iodine  and  arsenic. 

Chem.  Comp. — 1  eq.  of  arsenic +  3  eqs.  of  iodine  (As  I3).  It  is 
decomposed  when  heated  with  water. 

Uses. — As  an  internal  remedy  and  external  application  in 
tubercular  skin  diseases,  as  lupus,  etc. 

Dose. — Gr.  T^ — ^,  gradually  increased. 


Liquor  Hydrargyri  et  Arsenici  Iodidi. 

Donovans  Solution. 

Made  by  dissolving  arsenic  and  mercury  in  water,  by  the  agency 

of  iodine ;  or  by  dissolving  the  iodide  of  arsenic  and  biniodide  of 

mercury  in  water,  some  alcohol  being  subsequently  added.   It  occurs 
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as  a  slightly  yellow-coloured  liquid :  Dr.  Kane  states  it  to  be  colour- 
less when  fresh. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  is  supposed,  by  Dr.  Kane,  to  consist  of  iodide 
of  mercury,  hydriodic  and  arsenious  acids;  but  this  is  denied  by 
Professor  Donovan. 

A  pint  of  the  solution  contains  about  142  grs.  of  solid  matter; 
and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are — arsenic,  12-16  grs.; 
mercury,  30*76  grs.;  iodine,  99"24  grs.  It  is  easily  decomposed; 
and  care  should  be  taken,  when  prescribing,  not  to  unite  it  with 
incompatible  substances. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — This  solution  has  been  used  with  consi- 
derable success  in  the  various  forms  of  psoriasis,  lepra,  papular 
and  scaly  venereal  eruptions,  impetigo,  porrigo,  lupus,  sycosis,  and 
other  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  disease. 

Dose. — trix — xxx,  or  more. 


Zinci  Chloridum.      Chloride  of  Zinc,  or  Butter  of  Zinc. 

Phys.  Props. — It  occurs  in  tlie  form  of  a  semi-solid  mass,  of  a 
white  colour  and  semi-transparent. 

Preparation. — It  is  formed  when  zinc  is  acted  on  by  chlorine, 
or  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
and  fusing  in  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck  or  in  the  presence  of 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  zinc  and  chlorine, 
and  its  formula  is  Zn.  CI. 

Chem.  Eel. — It  fuses  a  little  above  212°,  sublimes  at  a  red 
heat,  and  deliquesces  in  the  air.     It  coagulates  albumen. 

Oper.  AND  Uses. — Chloride  of  zinc,  from  its  power  of  coagu- 
lating albumen,  acts  as  a  powerful  escharotic,  destroying  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  forming  a  white  slough,  which  sepa- 
rates in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Its  operation  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  butter  of  antimony,  and  is  attended  with  great  pain.  It 
is  chiefly  used  externally  to  eradicate  malignant  and  other  growths, 
and  as  an  application  to  unhealthy  idcers.  The  best  mode  of 
applying  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  paste  made  up  with  flour,  or  as  a 
lotion. 

Internally  it  has  been  used  in  small  doses  in  the  same  cases  as 
the  other  preparations  of  zinc,  but  with  no  peculiar  advantage. 
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Citrates  of  Ikon. 

\\  ithin  the  last  few  years  several  citrates  of  iron  have  been 
introduced  as  remedies:  amongst  which  are  the  citrate  of  the  mag- 
netic oxide  and  of  the  peroxide,  the  ammonio-citrate,  potassio- 
citrate  and  sodio-citrate,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quina,  etc. 

Citrate  of  Magnetic  Oxide.  (Prepared  by  dissolving  the  mag- 
netic or  black  oxide  of  iron,  Fe2  03  +  Fe  0,  in  citric  acid,  and 
then  evaporating  to  dryness  in  thin  layers.)  It  is  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  soluble,  and  the  solution  does  not  change  its  green  colour 
by  exposure  to  the  air.     Its  taste  is  strongly  chalybeate. 

Citrate  of  Peroxide.  (Prepared  by  adding  hydrated  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron  to  a  hot  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  thin 
layers.)  It  is  a  rather  insoluble  salt,  occurring  in  transparent 
laminae  of  a  garnet  hue,  permanent  in  the  air. 

Ammonio- Citrate  of  Iron.  (Prepared  by  neutralizing  the  excess 
of  acid  in  the  last  preparation  by  ammonia,  and  evaporating  as 
before.)  It  is  a  much  more  soluble  salt  than  the  last,  and  slightly 
deliquescent. — If  the  acid  in  the  citrate  be  neutralized  by  soda  or 
potassa  in  place  of  ammonia,  we  have  sodio-citrate  and  potassio- 
citrate  of  iron  produced,  which  very  much  resemble  the  ammonio- 
eitrate. — Quina  may  be  also  substituted  for  ammonia,  and  a  double 
salt  is  formed.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  made  by  adding 
one  part  of  citrate  of  quina  to  four  parts  of  citrate  of  iron  in  solu- 
tion, and  evaporating.  These  salts  are  not  capable  of  crystalliz- 
ation, but  are  usually  evaporated  on  glass;  from  which  they 
separate  on  cooling  in  thin  lamellse.  They  have  not  been  examined 
carefully  as  to  their  chemical  constitution,  and  probably  are  rather 
indefinite. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — These  preparations  of  iron  possess  no  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  are  similar  to  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  in 
operation  ;  they  are  not  decomposed  by  alkalies,  and  hence  may  be 
given  with  these  remedies  when  required.  The  ammonio-citrate, 
from  its  solubility  in  water,  is  the  most  used,  and  can  be  conveniently 
administered  in  porter,  which  conceals  its  taste  without  its  own 
flavour  being  impaired,  when  that  beverage  is  not  contra-indicated. 
The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  combines  the  medicinal  properties 
both  of  quina  and  iron;  it  is  very  bitter,  and  best  given  in  pills. 

Dose  of  the  Citrates. — From  four  to  eight  grains.  Of  the  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine,  from  three  to  six  grains. 
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Ammonio-Tartrate  of  Iron. 

Made  by  digesting  iron  filings  in  a  hot  solution  of  tartaric  acid 
and  then  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating  by  a  gentle 
heat. — It  occurs  in  brilliant  red  scales,  not  crystallizable,  soluble  in 
water,  not  decomposed  by  alkalies,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  same  as  the  citrates.  It  is  one  of  the 
least  irritating  of  the  ferruginous  salts. 

Dose. — Grs.  iv — viij. 


Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron. 

Preparation. — Made  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  common 
sulphate  of  iron  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  till 
the  solution  has  completely  changed  colour  (the  nitric  acid  is  thus 
decomposed,  and  yields  oxygen,  which  converts  the  protoxide  of 
iron  into  the  peroxide),  then  precipitating  the  peroxide  of  iron 
by  means  of  ammonia,  allowing  the  oxide  to  subside,  pouring  off 
the  supernatant  liquid  and  washing  with  water.  This  preparation 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  but  to  remain  in  the  state  of  a 
magma.  It  may  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by  precipitating 
the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  by  ammonia. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Eel. — Two  eqs.  of  iron  and  3  eqs.  of 
oxygen. — Formula,  Fe203  +  Aq. 

When  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with  arsenious  acid 
(As  03),  it  is  supposed  to  convert  that  body  into  arsenic  acid 
(As05);  and  this,  uniting  with  the  protoxide,  forms  an  insoluble 
salt  (arseniate  of  iron).  The  equation  representing  "  the  decom- 
position probably  is  2  Fe2  03and  As03=2FeO.HO,As03+2FeO 
[Graham). 

Uses. — As  an  antidote  for  arsenious  acid,  the  arseniate  of  iron 
lormed  being  found  to  be  inert. 


Argenti  Oxydum.     Oxide  of  Silver. 

Phys.  Prop. — It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  powder  of  a  brown 
colour. 

Prep. — A  solution  of  silver  is  made  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  nitrate 
thus   formed   is   decomposed   by  solution   of  potash. — It  may  be 
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otherwise  formed  by  boiling  the  fresh  moist  chloride  with  a  very 
strong  solution  of  potash. 

Chem.  Comp. — It  consists  of  single  eqs.  of  silver  and  oxygen, 
being  a  protoxide,  and  its  formula  Ag  +  O. 

Chem.  Rel. — It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  a  red  heat 
It  acts  as  a  base  like  other  protoxides  and  forms  salts  with  acids. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — It  may  be  used  like  the  nitrate  in  those 
nervous  diseases  for  which  the  latter  has  been  recommended,  such 
as  epilepsy,  chorea,  etc.  In  those  forms  of  dyspepsia,  where  the 
nervous  symptoms  predominate,  which  occurs  most  commonly  in 
a  similar  condition  of  the  general  system,  it  has  proved  highly 
efficacious.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  a  valuable  remedy  for 
the  relief  of  those  symptoms  which  pass  under  the  name  of  pyrosis. 
Sir  James  Eyre  has  lately  announced  it  as  highly  useful  in  the 
cure  of  Menorrhagia. 

Dose. — Gr.  4 — -j,  or  more. 


Naphtha.   Pyroxylic  or  Wood-spirit  or  Hydrated  Oxide  ofMethyle. 

Prep,  and  Props. — Found  along  with  acetic  acid  when  wood 
is  submitted  to  destructive  distillation.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
distilled  products  by  neutralizing  the  acids  with  lime,  and  re-dis- 
tilling when  the  wood-spirit  passes  over  mixed  with  other  products. 
In  commerce,  it  contains  several  other  fluids,  as  acetone  (C3  H3  0), 
etc.  It  is  purified  from  these  by  mixing  it  in  a  retort  with  excess 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  unites  with  the  wood-spirit,  and 
distilling,  the  acetone  and  other  volatile  matters  pass  over,  and 
leave  the  wood-spirit  united  with  the  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
may  be  separated  from  that  salt  by  adding  water  and  re-distilling. 
— Wood-spirit,  when  pure,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  spi- 
rituous empyreumatic  odour,  it  burns  with  a  pale  flame,  mixes 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  has  the  composition  (C2  H4  02), 
or  it  may  be  better  represented  by  the  formula  C2  H3  0,  +  HO, 
being  a  hydrate  of  the  oxyde  of  a  radical  (C2  H3)  called  methyle, 
and  the  alcohol  of  that  series. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Naphtha  or  wood-spirit  has  recently  been 
used  as  a  remedy  for  phthisis  by  Dr.  Hastings ;  but  it  certainly 
possesses  no  influence  either  in  preventing  the  deposition  of 
tubercles  or  in  causing  their  absorption.  Sometimes  it  appears 
to  check  the  excessive  expectoration  in  the  latter  stages  of  this 
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disease,    as  well  as  of  chronic  bronchitis,  but  in  the    earlier  it 
frequently  produces  very  unpleasant  symptoms. 
Dose. — n^v — xxx. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 

All  water  found  on  the  earth's  surface  contains  more  or  less 
foreign  matter.  The  purest  is  melted  snow  or  rain  water,  collected 
at  a  distance  from  towns.  The  most  common  impurities  are  salts 
of  lime,  as  the  sulphate,  and  the  carbonate  held  in  solution  by  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Besides  these,  water  always  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  gases  dissolved  in  it,  as  common  air,  or  rather 
air  rich  in  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  The  nature  of  the  saline 
impurities  varies  much  with  the  kind  of  soil  through  which  the 
water  flows,  for  some  substances,  as  silex,  are  almost  insoluble, 
whereas  limestone  and  gypsum  dissolve  to  a  considerable  amount, 
and  the  former  especially,  when  the  water  is  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  When  these  foreign  matters  exist  in  the  water  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  impart  a  sensible  taste,  it  is  called  a  mineral  water. 
These  have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  depending  on  their 
chemical  composition.  1.  The  acidulous.  2.  The  saline.  3.  The 
sulphuretted.     4.  The  chalybeate. 


1.  Acidulous  Waters. 

These  waters  contain  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
gives  to  them  their  acidity,  and  when  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another  they  sparkle  from  the  escape  of  the  gas.  They  possess  an 
acid  re-action,  and  usually  contain  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
dissolved  in  them,  and  when  the  excess  of  gas  is  allowed  to  escape, 
these  salts,  being  insoluble  in  water,  are  deposited.  The  addition 
of  lime-water  will  also  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonates 
from  them,  by  uniting  with  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence 
rendering  the  carbonates  insoluble  (Dr.  Clarke's  process  of  puri- 
fying hard-water).  The  most  celebrated  springs  of  acidulous 
mineral  waters  are,  Carlsbad,  Seltzer,  and  Ilkeston  near  Notting- 
ham. 
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Carlsbad,  temp.  165°  F. 
(Berzelius). 

Each  wine-pint  contains 
Carbonic  acid       .     5  cub.  inch. 


Seltzer  (Bergmann). 
Sp.  gr.  1-0027. 

Each  wine  pint  contains 
Carbonic  acid    .     17  cub.  inch. 


1000  grains  contain     .    . 

•    •    grs. 

Sulphate  of  soda    .     . 

.     2-58 

Carbonate  of  soda 

.     1-25 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

.     1-04 

Carbonate  of  lime 

.     0-31 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

.     0-18 

007 

Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  lime     . 
Chloride  of  sodium 


grs. 
4 
5 
3 

17 

29 


1 


Fluoride  of  calcium 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  strontia 

.,    ..  (..  >a  trace. 

Carbonate  ot  iron 

Carbonate  of  manga-  j 

nese      ....     J      


5.46 


Oper.  and  Uses. — The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gives  to 
these  waters  their  chief  medicinal  properties.  They  relieve 
nausea,  and  are  used  in  dyspeptic  cases;  the  other  ingredients 
contained  in  them,  viz.,  the  carbonates  of  soda,  lime,  etc.,  render 
them  useful  as  alteratives  in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  uterus, 
etc.;  also  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  uric  acid  diathesis. 


2.  Saline  Waters. 

These  contain  chiefly  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  soda,  and  chlorides  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium. 
Potassa  and  lithia  have  sometimes  been  discovered  in  them ;  as  also 
iodine  and  bromine.  Saline  mineral  waters  are  found  at  Epsom, 
Cheltenham,  Bath,  Bristol,  Buxton,  Seidlitz,  etc. 
Cheltenham.  (Parkes  and  Leamington.  (Scudamore). 


Branded) 

In  each  pint. 

grs. 

In  each  pint. 

grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

5375 

Sulphate  of  soda    .     . 

.     15- 

,,          calcium . 

28-64 

,,          magnesia 

.     11- 

,,          magnesium. 

2016 

,,          lime 

.       4-5 

Sulphate  of  soda      .     . 

.  7-83 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

.     50- 

Oxide  of  iron,  a  trace 

80-5 


110-38 
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Bath.  (Phillips.) 
Temp.  109°  to  117°.  sp.gr.  1.002. 

In  each  pint 

Carbonic  acid  1.2  cub.  in. 


Carbonate  of  lime    . 

grs. 

.     0-8 

Sulphate  of  soda 

.     14 

,,          lime 

.     93 

Chloride  of  sodium . 

.     3-4 

02 

Oxide  of  iron,  a  trace 

Buxton.  (Scudamore.) 

Temp.  82°.  F.  sp.  gr.  1-0006. 

In  a  wine  gallon. 

Carbonic  acid     .     15    cub.  in. 

Nitrogen  .     .     .     4- 64       ,, 


Chloride  of  magnesium 

"          sodium 
Sulphate  of  lime    . 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Vegetable  matters 
Loss 


grs. 

0-58 
2-40 
0-60 
10-40 
050 
0-52 


15-1 


15-00 
Oper.  and  Uses. — Some  of  these  mineral  waters  possess  mild 
purgative  properties,  viz.,  those  which  contain  the  sulphates  of  mag- 
nesia and  soda.  Epsom  and  Seidlitz  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  sulphate  of  soda.  These  are  useful 
in  cases  of  plethora  either  local  or  general,  or  in  habitual  consti- 
pation, piles,  and  in  all  cases  where  saline  purgatives  are  appli- 
cable. When  given  in  small  quantities  they  become  absorbed,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  system  by  the  various  secreting  organs;  hence 
they  have  been  termed  alterative,  and  are  useful  in  many  chronic 
diseases,  as  affections  of  the  liver,  dropsy,  etc. 

Other  saline  waters  contain  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  as 
their  principal  ingredients;  this  is  the  case  with  the  Buxton  and 
Bath  waters;  these,  when  taken  internally,  act  as  powerful  stimu- 
ants  to  the  system,  increasing  all  the  secretions,  especially  those 
of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  They  have  been  much  used  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  affections  of  the  shin  and  liver,  and  in  languid  states 
of  the  general  system.  These  waters  are  usually  much  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  adds  partly  to 
their  medicinal  effect.  Other  saline  waters  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium  for  their  virtues, 
and  have  been  found  useful  in  causing  the  absorption  of  indolent 
tumours  and  scrofulous  glandular  enlargements.  Sea- water  can 
be  placed  among  them;  it  contains  bromine. 


3.  Chalybeate  Waters. 

These  all  contain  iron,  and  are  characterized  by  a  strong  styptic 
inkv  taste,  and  bv  striking  a  black  colour  with  tannic  acid.     The 
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iron  generally  exists  in  the  form  of  a  proto-carbonate,  held  in  so- 
lution by  excess  of  carbonic  acid;  when  exposed,  these  waters  de- 
posit the  iron  in  the  state  of  per-oxide,  from  the  escape  of  their 
carbonic  acid  and  the  per-oxidation  of  the  iron.  When  the  iron 
exists  as  a  persalt,  the  water  strikes  a  blue  colour  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  most  celebrated  chalybeate  waters  are  those  of  Tunbridge, 
Brighton,  Cheltenham,  Harrowgate  and  Spa  and  Pyrmont  on  the 
continent. 


Tunbridge.  (Scudamore.) 
Sp.  gr.  1-0007. 

In  each  gallon.  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium     .     .  2-46 

,,  calcium    .     .  0-39 

,,  magnesium  .  0-29 

Sulphate  of  lime    .     .     .  1/41 

Carbonate  of  lime       .     .  0-27 

Oxide  of  iron    .     .     .     .  2*22 

Traces  of  manganese,  ve-  1  n  .. 

getable  fibre,  silica,  etc.  J 

Loss 0-13 


Brighton.  (Marcet.) 
Sp.  gr.  1-00108. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  1\  cubic  in. 

grs. 

Sulphate  of  iron    .     .     .  1*80 

,,          lime   .     .     .  4-09 

Chloride  of  sodium     .     .  1-53 

"           magnesium  .  0'75 

Silica .  0-14 

0-19 


8-50 


7.61 


Harrowgate,  Oddie's  Chalybeate.  (Scudamore.) 
Sp.  gr.  1-0053. 

In  eaclrgallon.  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium  ......  300-4 

,,          calcium           ......  22* 

,,          magnesium     .          .          .          .          .  9' 9 

Sulphate  of  lime       ......  1*86 

Carbonate  of  lime    .          .         .          .          .          .  6.7 

,,           magnesia      .          .         .          .          .  0*8 

Oxide  of  iron 2-40 

Residue,  chiefly  silica        .....  0'40 
Oper.  and  Uses. — The  chalybeate  waters  act  upon  the  system 
in  the  same  way  as  other  compounds  of  iron;  they  are  used  with 

great  advantage  in  anasmic  states  of  the  system,  but  are  contra- 
indicated  in  plethoric  habits. 
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4.  Sulphuretted  Waters. 

All  these  waters  contain  hydro-sulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted 
hydrogen),  and  are  known  by  their  odour,  and  the  black  precipi- 
tates they  cause  when  salts  of  silver  or  lead  are  added  to  them. 
The  gas  is  expelled  by  heat. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  waters  in  Britain  are  Harrowgate, 
Cheltenham,  and  Moffat,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  continent, 
which  is  also  a  thermal  spring. 


Aix-la-Chapelle.    (Berg- 

mann.) 

Temp.  143°  F. 

In  esch  wine  pint. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  5.5  cub. 
inches. 


Carbonate  of  soda 
,,  lime . 

Chloride  of  sodium 


grs. 

12- 

4.75 
5- 


Mofeatt.  (Garnet.) 
Nitrogen     ...     0.5  cub.  in- 
Carbonic  acid  .     .     0.6       ,, 
Sulphuretted    hy- 
drogen      .     .     .     1.2       ,, 
Chloride  of  sodium  4.5  grs. 


21-75 

Harrowgate   (Old  Well). 
Sp.  gr.  1-01324  at  60°. 

cub.  in. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen .     1 4 .0 

Carbonic  acid ....       4.25 


Cheltenham    (Sulphur 

Spring). 
(Brande  and  Parkes.) 

Specific  gravity  1-0085. 


Carburetted  hydrogen 

8- 
.     4.15 

In  each  wine  pint. 
Carbonic  acid  .... 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

Sulphate  of  soda    . 
,,           magnesia 

cub.  in. 

1-5 
2-3 

also 
Chloride  of  sodium     . 

30-4 

grs. 

752.0 

grs. 

.     23-5 
.       5- 

,,           calcium     . 

65.75 

,,           of  lime    ' 

1-2 

,,           magnesium 

29-2 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

.     35- 

Bicarbonate  of  soda . 

12-8 

Oxide  of  iron      .     .     . 

.     0-3 

859-75  6  5- 

Oper.  and  Uses. — These  waters  have  chiefly  been  used  in 
cutaneous  affections,  as  psoriasis,  lepra,  etc.;  also  in  gout  and 
rheumatism,  and  in  atonic  conditions  of  the  uterus.  They  act  as 
stimulants,  and  increase  the  secretion  of  the  skin. 
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BATHS. 


By  the  term  bath  we  understand  the  immersion  of  a  part  or 
the  entire  of  the  body  in  a  medium  differing,  in  certain  particulars, 
from  that  to  which  it  is  accustomed.  Water,  vapour  and  air,  are 
Severn  IK"  used  with  this  view,  and  accordingly  constitute  varieties 
of  baths,  in  which  temperature  and  their  mode  of  application 
make  further  subdivisions. 


Water  Baths. 
Cold  Bath. 

The  temperature  which  would  constitute  the  cold  bath,  ranges 
between  33°  and  60°  Fahr* 

Operation. — When  a  person  plunges  into  water  of  this 
temperature  he  experiences  a  sudden  sensation  of  cold  upon  the 
surface,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  oppression  of  breathing, 
giving  rise  to  the  performance  of  the  act  in  a  series  of  convulsive 
gasps.  This  is  called  the  shock.  After  a  little  while  the  gasping 
goes  off,  the  sensation  of  cold  becomes  agreeable,  and,  if  at  this 
period  the  person  leaves  the  water,  is  followed  by  a  universal 
warmth  upon  the  surface,  denominated  the  glow,  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  refreshment  in  the  system  generally.  The  primary 
effect  of  the  impingement  of  the  cold  water  upon  the  surface,  is  a 
contraction  of  the  superficial  vessels,  with  a  repulsion  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid  upon  the  internal  organs.  The  impression  upon 
the  cutaneous  nerves  give  rise  to  a  reflex  action- of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  from  which  the  anhelation  originates.  The  restoration 
of  the  circulation  on  the  surface,  if  followed  up  by  active  exercise, 
may  terminate,  in  perspiration.  Ill  effects  arise,  however,  from  too 
prolonged  immersion.  The  harmless  sensation  of  cold,  which  the 
bath  at  first  occasions,  passes  on  to  an  unpleasant  degree  of  chil- 
liness, accompanied  by  shivering  ;  the  bulk  of  the  body  generally 
is  lessened,  as  indicated  by  the  falling  off  of  rings  from  the  fingers; 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  internal  organs  becomes  more  or  less 
confirmed,  and  on  leaving  the  water,  no  reaction  or  a  very  feeble 
one  ensues ;  the  surface  remains  cold,  the  extremities  benumbed, 
while  headache,  oppression  of  breathing,  pain  in  the  side  or  chest, 

*  The  temperatures  here  given  are  those  adopted  hy  Dr.  Forbes  in  his  article  on 
Bathing,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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and  a  universal  feeling  of  chilliness  and  lassitude  take  the  place  of 
that  alacrity  which  ought  to  have  ensued.  Under  proper  manage- 
ment, these  symptoms  may  gradually  disappear,  leaving  no  further 
unpleasant  result;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  the 
foundation  of  acute  visceral  diseases,  catarrh,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  congestion  of  the  liver,  etc. 

Uses. — The  objects  had  in  view  in  prescribing  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  are  either  the  production  of  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system,  or  the  tonic  influence  which  it  is  found  to  exert, 
when  followed  by  an  energetic  reaction.  The  practitioner  avails 
himself  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  shock  in  certain  nervous 
diseases,  manifested  by  a  greater  or  less  modification  of  sensory  or 
motor  functions,  and  unaccompanied  by  a  congestive  or  inflam- 
matory condition  of  internal  organs.  But  the  more  frequent 
object  of  cold  immersion,  is  the  production  of  its  tonic  effect, 
which  appears  not  less  closely  connected  with  the  shock  than  with 
the  reaction,  for  as  much  as  the  latter  is  in  a  great  degree 
dependent  upon  the  former.  When  the  system,  from  debility,  is 
unable  to  establish  the  glow,  the  cold  bath  ought  not  to  be 
employed,  and,  according  as  the  patient's  strength  improves,  his 
stay  in  it  may  be  prolonged ;  since,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
length  of  the  immersion  and  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  will 
render  the  reaction  greater,  and  the  tonic  effect  more  marked.  It 
is  accordingly  less  fitted  for  the  debility  which  succeeds  to  acute 
disease,  than  for  that  which  is  more  habitual  to  an  individual,  and 
attributable  to  unfavoxxrable  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  confine- 
ment to  business,  residence  in  a  crowded  city,  imperfect  nourishment, 
and  other  weakening  circumstances  connected  with  daily  life,  or 
consequent  upon  continued  debauchery.  Besides  the  contra- 
indication of  extreme  debility  where  reaction  cannot  be  established, 
it  should  be  avoided  by  persons  of  an  apoplectic  habit,  as  tending 
by  repulsion  to  occasion  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
In  like  manner,  it  should  be  avoided  by  persons  labouring  under 
any  serious  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  or 
indeed  of  any  important  internal  organ.  It  is  best,  before  using 
the  cold  bath,  to  raise  the  circulation  by  active  exercise  to  such  a 
state  of  excitement,  that  reaction  will  be  sure  to  follow  the 
immersion,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  the  surface  to  become 
chilled  before  plunging  into  the  water.  Swimming  is,  on  the  same 
grounds,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  its  use. 
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Cool  Bath. 


This  term  is  applied  to  the  bath  when  it  ranges  between 
60°  and  75°  Fahr. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  the  last  but  less  powerful.  It 
is  accordingly  much  more  used  for  mere  purposes  of  health,  and  is 
more  fitted  for  debilitated  individuals. 


Temperate  Bath. 

This  term  embraces  a  range  of  temperature  from  75°  to  85° 
Fahr. 

Oper.'  and  Uses. — -Approaching  more  closely  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  both  the  shock  and  reaction  are  almost  insignificant; 
but  still  it  is  beneficial,  where  there  is  too  little  strength  in  the 
body  to  tolerate  a  lower  temperature. 


Tepid  Bath. 

This  is  regarded  as  extending  between  the  temperature  85°  and 
92°  Fahr. 

OpePl.  and  Uses. — It  is  intermediate  in  operation  between  the 
last  two  mentioned  and  the  warm  bath,  and  varies  both  in  its 
effects  and  uses  according  as  the  temperature  is  lower  or  more 
elevated.  By  its  higher  but  still  not  relaxing  temperature,  it 
permits  of  longer  immersion  than  in  those  before  considered,  and 
accordingly  allows  of  more  perfect  ablution  where  it  is  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness. 


Warm  Bath. 

The  temperature  of  the  warm  bath  extends  from  92°  to  98° 
Fahr. 

Operation. — The  first  effect  of  this  bath  is  to  produce  a  sen- 
sation of  warmth  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes 
quicker,  fuller,  and  softer  than  before,  while  an  agreeable  feeling 
of  placidity  and  enjoyment  takes  possession- of  the  mind.  The 
cutaneous  circulation  especially  becomes  excited,  and  the  body 
acquires  an  increase  of  bulk  manifested  by  the  tightening  of  rings 
upon  the  fingers.     On  leaving  the  bath  a  disposition  to  lassitude 
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and  mental  inertia  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  accom- 
panied by  gentle  perspiration,  especially  if  the  latter  be  favoured 
by  the  exhibition  of  warm  drinks.  Its  modus  operandi  appears 
to  be  two-fold.  No  doubt  the  warmth  of  the  bath  excites  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  proves  thus  a  general  stimulant,  but  in 
addition  to  this  and  its  local  effect  in  determining  to  the  skin,  it 
has  another  not  less  important  operation  in  diminishing  muscular 
tonicity.  It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  softening  of  the  pulse, 
the  indisposition  to  muscular  exertion,  and  the  equalization  of  the 
circulation  which  follow  upon  its  use.  When  immersion  is  long 
continued,  accordingly,  this  sedative  effect  predominates,  consider- 
able muscular  relaxation  is  occasioned,  and  syncope  may  even 
ensue. 

Uses. — According  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  employed, 
the  duration  of  the  patient  in  it,  and  the  subsequent  treatment, 
the  warm  bath  may  prove  stimulant  and  tonic  on  the  one  hand, 
or  sedative  and  diaphoretic  on  the  other.  The  latter  object  is 
best  obtained  by  its  prolonged  employment,  and  subsequently 
placing  the  patient  between  blankets,  and  supplying  him  copiously 
with  warm  diluent  drinks.  It  is  this  method,  not  carried  on  to 
syncope,  which  proves  of  service  in  incipient  catarrh  and  in  some 
congested  states  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  as  well  as 
chronic  rheumatism,  etc.  Inflammatory  states  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  in  children,  are  remarkably  relieved  by  it. 
Should  it  be  desired  to  produce  syncope,  or  at  any  rate  a  more 
powerful  relaxant  operation  upon  the  muscular  system,  the  tem- 
perature should  be  more  elevated  and  the  duration  more  prolonged. 
This  method  of  employing  it  is  had  recourse  to  when  we  seek,  by 
relaxing  spasmodic  action  in  the  ducts(  ?),  to  assist  the  transit  of 
calculi  through  the  biliary  or  urinary  passages,  or  in  the  reduction 
of  dislocations  or  hernise  opposed  by  a  powerful  action  in  the 
surrounding  muscles.  It  is  extremely  useful  to  remove  fatigue 
following  upon  long  journeying.  When  used  as  a  tonic,  it  should 
be  followed  by  active  exercise.  While  applicable  to  these  pur- 
poses,  it  is  contra-indicated  in  all  cases  of  acute  disease  where 
active  fever  is  present,  its  stimulant  operation  under  such  circum- 
stances seriously  augmenting  the  existing  disease.  It  is  obviously 
unfitted  for  employment  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  presence  of 
congestion  or  a  tendency  to  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
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Hut  Bath. 


The  temperature  of  the  hot  bath  commences  at  98°,  and  extends 
up  to  112°  Fahx, 

OPERATION. — From  being  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  above 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  hot  bath  constitutes  a  much 
more  powerful  stimulant  than  the  preceding,  affecting  the  pulse 
in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  and  inducing  sensations 
of  fulness  in  the  head  and  excitement  of  the  cerebral  circulation, 
manifested  by  throbbing  headache,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids, 
giddiness,  etc. 

Uses. — The  therapeutical  employment  of  baths  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  much  more  circumscribed  than  of  those 
below  it.  The  cases  enumerated  by  Dr.  Forbes  for  its  employ- 
ment are — 1°.  Extreme  exhaustion,  such  as  occurs  in  spasmodic 
cholera,  pernicious  fevers,  ague,  etc.  2°.  Sudden  retrocession  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  some  forms  of 
enteritis  and  gastritis,  which  follow  upon  retrocedent  gout.  3°.  To 
excite  the  skin  in  some  obstinate  and  indolent  forms  of  cutaneous 
diseases.  4°.  In  chronic  paralysis,  where  its  stimulant  effect  will 
not  hazard  the  re-establishment  of  disease  within  the  head.  The 
contra-indications  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  warm  bath,  hold 
with  augmented  force  here. 


Shower  Bath. 

The  short  duration  of  the  cold  shower  bath,  by  lessening  its 
refrigerant  operation,  renders  the  primary  shock  the  most  im- 
portant object  which  it  is  fitted  to  fulfil;  and  this  may  be  aug- 
mented by  diminishing  the  temperature  and  increasing  the  fall. 
It  is,  accordingly,  adapted  in  a  special  degree  for  those  cases  where 
a  powerful  impression  is  desired  to  be  made  upon  the  nervous 
system,  as  in  chorea,  some  forms  of  epilepsy,  and  hysteria.  From 
the  first  flow  of  the  water  being  upon  the  head,  its  use  proves 
very  beneficial  to  such  as  are  subject  to  determination  of  blood  to 
that  part.  In  such  individuals,  the  feet  are  apt  to  be  cold,  while 
the  face  and  head  are  flushed  and  hot;  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  patient  stand  in  hot  water  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  bath.  Some  individuals  cannot  bear  the 
shock  of  cold  water  induced  in  this  way,  and  for  them  it  may  be 

D  D 
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advisable  to  employ  water  at  a  little  more  elevated  temperature, 
gradually  lowering  it  as  their  strength  improves. 


Affusion. 

When  affusion  is  about  to  be  employed,  the  patient  is  seated  in 
a  large  tub,  and  the  water  poured  from  a  pitcher  over  his  head 
and  shoulders,  so  as  to  run  down  over  his  entire  body.  The 
water  is  either  used  cold  or  tepid.  Cold  affusion  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  general  refrigerants  we  employ,  lessening  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  operating  decidedly  as  a  sedative 
upon  the  heart.  Its  use  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Currie  in 
inflammatory  fever  (synocha),  where  the  heat  of  the  skin  was 
distinctly  and  steadily  above  what  was  natural  both  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient  and  to  the  hand  of  the  physician.  This  is  a  condi- 
tion which  rarely  occurs  in  the  present  epidemic  constitution, 
and  accordingly,  in  continued  fever,  it  has  for  the  present  fallen 
into  disuse  ;  but  in  the  purely  inflammatory  form  its  administra- 
tion used  to  be  succeeded  by  general  diminution  of  the  exces- 
sive action  in  the  system,  and  often  by  a  critical  sweat.  In 
scarlatina,  however,  it  is  still  advantageously  employed,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  surface. 

The  affusion  of  tepid  water  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the 
cold  affusion,  and,  although  a  less  powerful  refrigerant,  is  highly 
useful,  Avhen  the  latter  is  considered  unadvisable  from  the  dread 
of  its  occasioning  internal  inflammations. 

Cold  affusion  is  a  ready  and  effectual  means  of  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  scalp  in  inflammations  of  the  brain.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  practised  upon  the  head  alone,  held  over  a  large  basin ; 
and  it  is  equally  serviceable  when  the  excitement  of  the  circulation 
has  not  proceeded  beyond  simple  determination  of  blood.  It  is 
often  useful  to  place  the  patient  up  to  the  shoulders  in  a  warm 
bath  at  the  time  of  employing  the  remedy. 


Local  Baths. 

Although  poultices,  fomentations  and  lotions,  however  medi- 
cated, are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  local  baths,  the  term 
is  for  the  most  part  employed  to  signify  the  immersion  of  some 
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part  of  the  body  in  water  of  various  temperatures.  The  hip 
and  foot-baths  are  those  most  frequently  employed  either  for  their 
derivative  or  revulsive  effect.  The  derivative  operation  of  the 
latter,  when  used  hot,  renders  it  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  early 
stage  of  catarrh  and  local  visceral  congestions,  whether  in  the  head, 
chest,  or  abdomen,  as  well  as  in  determinations  of  blood  to  the 
former.  It  may  be  rendered  more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of 
flour  of  mustard.  The  warm  hip  bath,  used  previous  to  the 
catamenial  period,  is  often  an  effectual  means  of  assistino-  the  flow 
in  certain  forms  of amenomhcea  and  painful  menstruation:  in  the  latter 
case,  it  may  sometimes  be  alternated  with  the  cold  hip  bath.  It 
is  also  used  with  advantage  in  some  irritations  of  the  pelvic  and 
urinary  organs.  Very  beneficial  results  sometimes  follow  the  use 
of  the  cold  hip-bath  in  excessive  menstruation  and  some  forms  of 
leucorrhcea ;  but  much  caution  is  to  be  practised  in  its  employment. 


Vapour  Bath. 

The  vapour  bath  consists  in  enveloping  the  patient  in  the 
vapour  from  hot  water,  either  enclosing  the  head,  or  excluding  it 
so  that  he  may  breathe  the  external  atmosphere.  A  much  higher 
temperature  may  thus  be  borne  than  where  the  body  is  immersed 
in  water,  inasmuch  as  the  conducting  power  of  steam  is  less 
than  that  of  the  denser  fluid.  Its  action  is  more  localized  upon 
the  skin,  and  hence,  while  it  is  less  generally  stimulant,  it  is  more 
diaphoretic  than  the  warm  bath.  Accordingly,  it  is  of  great 
service  in  cases  where  we  desire  to  cause  an  active  derivation  to 
the  surface,  as  in  congestive  and  subinflammatory  states  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  incipient  catarrh,  etc.  In  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  it  proves  equally  and  sometimes 
more  efficacious  than  the  warm  bath.  A  great  value  attaches  to 
the  remedy,  moreover,  on  the  ground  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  applied.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  seat  the  patient  upon 
a  stool  with  a  pail  of  hot  water  beside  him,  and  then  to  envelop 
both  in  a  thick  blanket  pinned  closely  round  his  neck.  The  steam 
from  the  water  soon  surrounds  his  body ;  and  should  it  cease  to  be 
evolved  before  the  bath  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  its 
evolution  may  be  restored  by  dropping  a  heated  brick  into  the 
water.      It    may   be  used   of    a    higher   temperature    when  not 
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breathed,  than  when  the  vapour  is  respired.  It  is  rarely  advisable, 
in  the  former  instance,  to  employ  it  above  120°,  or,  in  the  latter, 
above  110°  Fahr. 


Warm  Air  Bath. 

This  has  more  stimulating  properties  than  the  vapour  bath, 
especially  upon  the  skin.  When  breathed  at  the  same  time  that 
the  body  is  enveloped  in  it,  a  much  less  elevated  temperature  can 
be  tolerated,  and  its  use  is  followed  by  general  uneasiness,  heat  of 
skin,  and  frequency  of  pulse,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head 
and  beating  of  the  temporal  arteries,  a  state  which  is  relieved 
after  a  short  time  by  a  copious  perspiration.  Even  when  the  head 
is  not  included,  a  high  temperature  will  act  rather  as  a  general 
stimulant  than  as  a  sudorific;  the  latter  operation  being  best 
obtained  at  the  heat  of  from  85° — 100°  F.  An  advantage  attaching 
to  it  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  administered  to  persons 
in  bed.  A  wicker  frame-work  may  be  laid  over  the  patient  so  as 
to  elevate  the  bed-clothes,  and  the  heated  air  from  a  lamp  may  be 
admitted,  by  means  of  a  metallic  tube,  into  the  empty  space.  It  is 
by  some  preferred  either  to  the  vapour  or  warm  bath  for  pro- 
ducing a  derivative  effect  upon  the  skin  in  albuminuria,  and  is 
often  efficaciously  employed  in  collapse,  and  in  some  obstinate 
forms  of  chronic  rheumatism. 


Douche  Baths. 

The  douche  bath  consists  in  the  application  of  a  forcible  stream 
of  warm  or  cold  water  to  a  part  of  the  body,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  impulsion  which  accompanies  it  shall  aid  in  producing 
a  stimulant  effect.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  palsy  and  chronic 
rheumatism  with  a  beneficial  result,  when  directed  upon  the  joints 
and  limbs  affected.  At  Aix-les-Bains,  in  Savoy,  as  in  some  other 
places,  streams  of  water  naturally  warm  are  obtained  with  a 
sufficient  fall  to  constitute  natural  douche  baths. — A  vapour- 
douche  is  still  more  highly  stimulant;  and  when  at  the  tem- 
perature of  212°  as  from  boiling  water,  is,  when  sufficiently 
continued,  escharotic;  it  is  fitted  for  producing  counter-irritation 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  moxa. 
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Medicated  Baths. 

A\  o  do  not  intend  much  more  than  to  refer  to  the  application 
of  medicinal  agents  to  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  baths. 
Saline,  acid,  and  alkaline  matters, with  iodine  and  sulphur,  are  some 
of  the  more  important  ingredients  with  which  the  warm  bath  is 
medicated.  Sea-bathing,  either  warm  or  cold,  is  the  most  fre- 
quently used  of  the  former  class.  But  not  only  does  its  saline 
matter  render  it  more  stimulating,  and  its  use  followed  by  a  more 
perfect  glow,  so  that  cold  sea-bathing  may  be  often  tolerated  by 
those  who  have  little  power  to  establish  reaction  after  the  ordinary 
cold  immersion,  but  the  materials  it  holds  dissolved  would  appear 
to  exert  a  beneficial  action  upon  the  frame  in  certain  diseases  of 
debility,  especially  in  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  group 
together  as  scrofulous. — The  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  has  been 
recommended  in  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver. — Alkaline 
baths,  containing  soda,  potash,  or  soap,  are  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  some  forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  but  the  solution  ought 
not  to  be  very  strong. — Iodine  baths  are  employed  in  scrofulous 
diseases :  a  certain  portion  of  the  remedy  becomes  absorbed,  and 
acts  upon  the  system  in  the  manner  indicated  when  iodine  was 
under  consideration.  They  are  prepared  by  dissolving  iodine  in 
water  by  the  aid  of  some  iodide  of  potassium,  and  adding  the 
solution  to  the  ordinary  warm  bath. — Sulphur  baths  are  employed 
for  the  cure  of  itch  and  other  skin  diseases.  They  are  prepared 
with  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  or  the  sulphureous  mineral  waters 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 


MAGNOLIACE^. 
Drimys  Winteri. — The  Winter's  Bark-tree. 
Polyandria  Tetragynia. 
Hab. — A  large  tree,  found  at  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  in 
Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Grenada. 


Cortex  Winteri. 

Description — Form,  in  quills  about  a  foot  long,  and  one  or 
two  inches  wide  ;    the  thickness  of  the  bark  is    several   lines. 
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Colour  externally,  reddish-grey  and  marked  with  oval  red  spots  ; 
internally,  a  dark  cinnamon-brown.  Fracture,  compact  and  pre- 
senting a  greyish  colour  on  the  outside,  but  reddish  within.  Odour, 
aromatic.      Taste,  aromatic  and  pungent. 

Chem.  Comp. — Drimys  Winteri  bark  contains  a  volatile  oil, 
lighter  than  water,  and  possessing  an  acrid  taste,  a  resin,  tannic 
acid,  besides  lignin,  salts,  etc.  amongst  which  we  can  detect  a  trace 
of  iron.  The  presence  of  tannic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  distinguish 
it  from  canella  alba  bark. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — A  good  aromatic  adjunct  to  tonic  mixtures 
in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia. 

Dose. — 3$ — j,  in  powder  or  infusion. 


PAPAVERACE.E. 

Bl-MEGONATE    OF    MORPHIA. 

Prepared  by  adding  freshly  precipitated  morphia  to  meconic 
acid  in  solution.  It  occurs  in  minute  crystals  of  a  white  colour, 
soluble  in  water:  the  solutions  give  the  reaction  due  to  meconic 
acid  and  morphia.  It  is  an  acid  salt,  for  meconic  acid  is  tribasic, 
and  in  the  bi-meconate  of  morphia  there  are  2  eqs.  of  morphia 
and  1  eq.  of  water  to  each  eq.  of  acid. 

This  salt  exists  in  opium,  but  cannot  be  crystallized  from  the 
solution,  on  account  of  the  other  ingredients  mixed  with  it. 

Uses. — It  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  other  salts  of  morphia. 

Dose. — Of  bi-meconate,  gr.  \  and  upwards. 


Sulphate  of  Morphia. 

This  salt  also  occurs  in  opium  in  small  quantities,  but  is  pre- 
pared by  neutralizing  sulphuric  acid  with  morphia,  and  crystallizing. 
It  occurs  in  acicular  crystals,  having  for  their  composition  1  eq. 
of  morphia +  1  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid +  6  eqs.  of  water,  1  eq.  of 
water  being  held  much  more  firmly  than  the  remaining  five,  as  in 
the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  etc.,  and  the  salt  is  decomposed 
before  it  is  expelled. 

Uses. — The  same  as  the  hydrochlorate,  etc. 

Dose.— Gr.  ft. 
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Many  other  salts  of  morphia  have  been  formed,  but  they  possess 
no  medicinal  peculiarity. 


VALERIANACEiE. 
Valerianates. — Salts  of  Valerianic  Acid. 

Lately,  salts  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  containing 
valerianic  acid,  united  with  various  bases,  as  zinc  and  quinine. 
Valerianic  acid  can  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  either  from  the  root  of 
the  Valeriana  officinalis  by  distilling  it  with  water,  when  the  acid, 
being  volatile,  passes  over  along  with  the  volatile  oil,  and  can  be 
neutralized  by  an  alkali,  and  the  impure  salt  re-distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  obtain  the  acid  pure ;  or  it  may  be  obtained 
from  the  oil  of  potatoes,  by  heating  it  with  caustic  potash.  Its 
composition  is  H  0  +  C10HyO3.* 

When  pure,  it  occurs  as  a  colourless  oil,  lighter  than  water, 
having  the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  the  valerian,  and  an  acrid 
taste.  It  is  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame. 
Its  salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable.  A 
pound  of  valerian  root  yields  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  acid. 


Valerianate  of  Zinc.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
valerianic  acid  in  water,  and  neutralizing  with  freshly  precipitated 
carbonate  or  oxide  of  zinc,  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  and  the 
solution  concentrated,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  It  occurs  in 
white  lamina?,  very  thin,  with  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  dissolving 
in  160  parts  of  water  or  in  about  60  parts  of  alcohol;  little  soluble 
in  cold,  but  soluble  in  20  parts  of  boiling  ether.  Composition, 
1  eq.  of  valerianic  acid  +  1  eq.  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Valerianate  of  Iron.  Made  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  to  a  solution  of  the  valerianic  acid,  saturated  with 

*  The  explanation  of  these  processes  is  as  follows: — 1.  In  the  Valeriana  officinalis 
this  acid  exists  ready  formed,  or  is  formed  from  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  root, 
probably  the  volatile  oil ;  and,  being  volatile,  it  passes  over  by  simple  distillation  Avith 
water.  2.  Oil  of  potatoes,  called  also  Fousel  Oil,  passes  over  towards  the  end  of  the 
process  for  obtaining  spirit  from  grain  or  potatoes.  When  pure  it  forms  a  colourless 
oily  liquid,  of  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  has  the  composition  C]oHi202  or  may  be  better 
represented  by  CioHnO-|-II  0,  that  is,  as  a  hydrate  of  an  oxide  of  a  radical 
CioHn,  which  is  called  amyle.  Hence,  this  Eousel  Oil  is  called  the  alcohol  of  the 
amyle  series;  and  as  acetic  acid  (HO+C4II3O3)  is  formed  from  common  alcohol 
(CiHsOo)  by  the  addition  of  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  and  the  subtraction  of  2  of  hydrogen, 
so  valenanic  acid  is  formed  from  the  oil  of  potatoes  by  a  similar  change,  and  has 
been  called  the  acetic  acid  of  the  amvlc  series- 
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carbonate  of  soda.  A  precipitate  falls  which  must  be  dried  under 
70°  F.  It  occurs  as  an  amorphous  powder,  of  a  dark  red  colour. 
By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  the  valerianic  acid  passes  off,  and 
peroxide  of  iron  remains.  Composition.  3  eqs.  of  peroxide  of 
iron -f  7  eqs.  of  valerianic  acid +  2  eqs.  of  water. 

Valerianate  of  Quinine.  Made  by  adding  freshly  precipitated 
quina  to  a  hot  solution  of  valerianic  acid,  and  then  crystallizing. 
It  crystallizes  in  thin  colourless  rhomboidal  plates,  of  a  mother-of- 
pearl  lustre,  or  in  needles.  Not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  more 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  smell  of  valerianic  acid,  and  a 
very  bitter  taste.  Composition.  2  eq.  of  quina +  1  eq.  valerianic 
acid +  24  eqs.  water. 

When  a  solution  is  heated  above  122°  F.  it  gives  rise  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  resinous  mass,  having  the  composition  :  2  eqs.  quina  + 
1  eq.  valerianic  acid +  4  eqs.  water. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  valerianates  of  zinc,  iron,  and  quinine 
appear  to  possess  the  combined  properties,  both  of  the  acid  and 
the  bases.  Thus  the  valerianate  of  zinc  has  been  extolled  in  nervous 
diseases,  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  tic-doloreux,  and  other  forms  of 
neuralgia ;  the  valerianate  of  quina,  in  intermittent  diseases.  The 
high  price  of  these  preparations  must  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  their 
coming  into  general  use. 

Oil  of  Valerian  passes  over  with  valerianic  acid,  when  valerian 
root  is  distilled  with  water.  When  fresh,  it  contains  no  valerianic 
acid,  but  consists  of  several  compounds;  one  called  valerole 
(C12H1002),  crystallizable,  which  yields  valerianic  acid  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  or  when  treated  with  an  alkali  ;  the  second  called  Bor- 
neene  (C10H8),  identical  with  the  liquid  from  Borneo  camphor; 
and  also  a  crystallizable  camphor,  like  Borneo  camphor  (C20H1802). 


STYEACEtE. 
Benzoic  Acid. 

This  acid,  when  taken  by  man,  is  converted  into  hippuric  acid, 
and  voided  by  the  urine.  The  change  is  a  very  simple  one,  for 
hippuric  acid  has  the  composition  of  benzoic  acid  plus  starch,  and 
urea.  Formula  expressing  the  change,  2  eqs.  benzoic  acid  2  (C14 
H6  04)+l  eq.  urea  (C2  H4  N2  02)  +  l  eq.  starch  (C6  H5  05)  = 
2  eqs.  hippuric  acid  2  (C18  H,,  N,  06)  +  3  eqs.  water  (3'HO). 
The    conversion   of  benzoic    into    hippuric    acid  is  effected,  not 
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at  the  expense  of  the  uric  acid  of  the  urine,  which  remains  un- 
altered in  quantity,  but  of  the  urea,  and  a  compound  belonging 
to  the  amylaceous  group,  probably  starch,  dextrine,  or  sugar. 
The  changes  produced  in  the  urine  by  the  administration  of  ben- 
zoic acid  are,  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  hippuric  acid,  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  rirea,  and  an  increase  of 
the  acidity  of  the  fluid.  (See  paper  by  Dr.  Garrod  in  Memoirs 
of  Chem.  Gazette,  part  ii.,  and  in  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1844,  p.  239.) 

From  these  facts,  we  see  that  benzoic  acid  has  no  power  over 
the  uric  acid  diathesis  and  gout,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  A.  Ure;  for 
the  uric  acid  remains  unaltered  in  quantity.  Experience  also 
proves  its  inefficacy  in  these  diseases;  but  from  its  power  of  caus- 
ing an  increase  of  the  acidity  of  urine,  it  slightly  stimulates  the 
mucous  membrane,  over  which  that  fluid  passes,  and  has  been 
found  useful  in  affections  of  the  bladder,  as  catarrh,  and  in  cases 
where  there  exists  a  secretion  of  a  granular  mucus  mixed  with 
phosphates.  Benzoic  acid  also  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  skin  and 
pulmonary  mucous  membranes.     See  Gum  Benzoin. 


GENTIANACEtE. 

Agathotes  Chirayta. — The  Chirayta.. 

Pentandria  Digynia. 

A  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  round,  smooth,  and  jointed  stem, 

with    opposite    amplexicaul  lanceolate  entire   leaves.       It    bears 

numerous   yellow   flowers,  which  have  a  rotate   corolla,  with  a 

four-parted    limb    having   nectariferous    hollows  protected   by  a 

fringed  scale. 

Hab. — The  northern  parts  of  India. 


Chiretta.    Ed. 

The  whole  plant  is  rendered*  officinal  by  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege. It  is  strongly  bitter ;  but  the  root  possesses  this  property  in 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  herb. 

Chem.  Comp. — Similar  to  the  gentian. 

Opee.  and  Uses. — As  the  gentian.  It  is  mostly  administered 
in  the  form  of  infusion,  3iv  of  the  herb  being  macerated  in  Oj  of 
boiling  water. 

Dose  of  the  herb  3j;  of  the  infusion  f|j — ij. 
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COMPOSITE. 

Lactuca  Yirosa. — The  Strong-scented  Lettuce. 
Syngenesia,  Polygamia  JEqualis. 
An  indigenous  biennial  herb,  having  an  erect,  round  stem, 
terminating  in  a  panicle  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Its  leaves  are 
horizontal,  finely  toothed,  with  a  prickly  keel,  and  the  entire 
plant  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  abounds  in  a  foetid  milky 
juice. 

This  plant  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  source  of  lactuca- 
rium  (p.  270). 


POLYGOXACE^. 
Polygonum  Bistorta. — The  Bistort. 
Octandria  Trigynia. 
An  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  simple  stem,  terminat- 
ing;   in  a   single  thick   and  blunt   spike    of  small   rose-coloured 
flowers,  the  calyx  being  persistent  and   deeply  cut.     Its  leaves 
are  ovate  and  wavy,  running  down  into  the  foot-stalks. 


Bistorta.   Dub.  {Radix). 

Description. — The  plant  derives  its  specific  name  from  the 
form  of  the  root,  which  is  twice  bent  upon  itself,  bis-torta ;  it  is 
about  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  and  rugose  externally.  Colour, 
brown  externally,  but  of  a  reddish  or  flesh  colour  internally. 
Consistence,  firm.      Taste,  very  astringent. 

Chem.  Comp.  and  Rel. — Bistort  owes  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties to  the  tannic  acid  which  it  contains;  besides  which,  it  has 
starch,  colouring  matter,  hgnin,  and  oxalate  of  lime  among  its 
constituents.  The  decoction  gives  the  re-action  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  tannic  acid  and  starch. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  bistort  is  powerfully  astringent,  and 
has  been  strongly  recommended  for  use  in  all  those  diseases  for 
which  the  most  energetic  vegetable  astringents  are  employed. 

Dose. — Of  the  powder,  grs.  xx — xl.  It  may  be  administered 
also  in  the  form  of  decoction. 
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LAURACE^E. 
Bebeerina. 

An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Dr.  Rodie,  in  the  Bebeeru  or  green- 
heart  tree  of  British  Guiana,  said  to  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Lauraceae. 

This  alkaloid  has  not  yet  been  procured  in  a  crystallized  state,  but 
as  a  brown  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  combines  with  acids, 
forming  crystallizable  salts.  The  sulphate  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
usually  found  in  brown  crystalline  scales,  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
so  in  alcohol,  and  possessing  an  intensely  bitter  taste;  the  solutions 
of  the  salt  are  neutral,  and  ammonia  precipitates  the  alkaloid.  On 
analysis,  pure  Bebeerina  gives,  in  100  parts,  carbon  72-22,  hy- 
drogen 6'62,  nitrogen  430,  oxygen  1702;  and  its  formula  is 
C35  Heo  N  0(j,  so  that  it  is  isomeric  with  morphia  (Tilley). 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Bebeerina  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Dr.  Maclagen  as  a  substitute  for  the  sulphate  of  quina;  its  price 
being  about  one  half  that  of  the  latter.  It  appears,  from  many  trials, 
to  possess  all  the  antiperiodic  properties  of  quina,  and  has  been 
found  of  the  greatest  service  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  various 
forms  of  neuralgia.  It  is  said  also  not  to  produce  the  unpleasant 
effects  which  sometimes  result  from  the  use  of  that  alkaloid. 

Dose. — Of  the  sulphate  of  bebeerina,  the  same  as  that  of 
sulphate  of  quina. 


PIPERACE.E. 
Piper  Angustifolium. — Matico. 
Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  above  botanical  reference 
of  matico,  which,  having  long  been  used  in  Peru  as  a  native 
remedy  for  haemorrhages,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  British 
practice,  and  promises  to  maintain  in  this  country  the  reputation 
it  has  enjoyed  in  South  America  as  a  most  powerful  styptic. 
Dr.  Hodges  states  (Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society)  that  one 
sample  which  he  has  received  consisted  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
plant,  while  another  which  he  lately  procured  had,  mixed  with 
the  leaves,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  flowering  twigs  and  woody 
stems  of  the  plant,  compressed  together  and  flattened  into  a 
cake.  The  leaves  have  a  strong  aromatic  slightly  astringent  taste, 
and  the  smell  and  taste  of  their   infusion  in  water  very  much 
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resembles  that  of  the  tea  prepared  by  the  country  people  in  Ireland 
from  the  leaves  of  our  indigenous  salvia  verbenaca. 

Chem.  Comp.  —  The  early  analysis  made  by  Mr.  Clay  of 
Liverpool,  led  to  the  belief  that  it  contained  gallic  acid  in  its 
composition;  but,  from  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Hodges,  he 
concludes  that,  besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  leaves,  it 
contains  a  soft  dark-green  resin,  some  aromatic  volatile  oil,  and 
a  bitter  principle  to  which  the  name  of  maticine  has  been  given. 
Its  infusion  throws  down  a  dark  olive-green  precipitate  with  the 
persalts  of  iron. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Its  therapeutical  action  is  astringent,  and 
this,  whether  it  be  employed  as  an  external  application  or 
administered  internally  like  other  remedies  of  the  class.  When 
its  use  was  first  commenced  in  this  country,  by  Dr.  Jeffreys, 
it  was  found  that  it  possessed  the  power  of  controlling  obstinate 
accidental  hemorrhages,  such  as  arose  from  leech-bites,  the 
removal  of  naevi,  incisions,  etc.,  when  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
was  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface.  Since  then,  it  has,  in  various 
hands,  proved  highly  useful  as  an  internal  remedy  for  spontaneous 
haemorrhages,  being  fitted  for  the  same  cases  as  are  benefited  by 
gallic  acid,  such,  especially,  as  menorrhagia,  hematuria,  etc.  The 
freshly  powdered  leaves  should  be  used  for  internal  administration, 
mixed  with  some  thick  vehicle. 

Dose. — 5J — j.  An  infusion  made  with  cold  water  may  be 
used,  but  decoction  dissipates  the  volatile  oil,  and  is  hence  an 
objectionable  form. 


URTICACEJE. 

Cannabis  Indica. — The  Indian  Hemp. 

Pentandria  Digynia. 

The  general  opinion  of  botanists  is,  that  the  Indian  hemp  plant 
is  identical  with  the  species  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  C.  sativa, 
only  a  few  minor  differences  existing  between  the  female  plants. 

Hab. — India  and  Asia  Minor. 


Cannabis  Indica. 

Indian  hemp  abounds  in  resin,  which,  at  the  period  of  flowering, 
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exudes  from  the  leaves,  stem,  and  flowers.  In  Nepaul,  this  resin 
is  more  or  less  carefully  collected,  and  is  known  under  the  term 
charms.  The  entire  plant,  with  the  resin  still  adhering,  is  collected 
after  it  has  flowered,  and  being  dried  and  made  into  bundles  of 
twenty-four  plants  each,  is  known  as  gunjah ;  these  bundles  are 
about  2  feet  in  length  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  plants  are  of 
a  dusky-green  colour,  and  have  a  resinous  and  adhesive  feel.  The 
larger  leaves  and  capsules  pass  under  the  name  of  bang,  subjee,  or 
sidhee. 

Chem.  Comp. — Besides  extractive  matters,  gum,  salts,  etc., 
gunjah  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  a  resin,  on  which  its  active  pro- 
perties manifestly  depend. 

Operation. — This  plant,  which  was  introduced  into  European 
practice  about  six  years  ago  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  has  long  been 
in  use  in  the  East,  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  a  means  of 
producing  intoxication,  or  mixed  with  spices  and  aromatics  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  Since  then,  its  powers  have  been  extensively  tested; 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  as  a  remedy  of  great  utility,  and 
one  whose  applications  we  may  expect  to  be  still  further  extended. 
Its  operation  is  distinctly  narcotic  and  anti-spasmodic,  the  latter 
probably  by  a  specific  sedative  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
excito-motory  centre.  In  full  doses,  it  occasions  an  agreeable  (  ?)  kind 
of  intoxication,  with  delirium  ;  patients  who  have  experienced 
these  sensations  sometimes  describing  them  by  the  term  of  "  feel- 
ing wild."  It  has  a  distinct  tendency  also  to  produce  sleep,  which 
has  been  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  cataleptic  condition. 
"Where  the  dose  is  large,  we  have  observed  the  urine  acquire  an 
odour  something  like  that  evolved  when  the  tincture  is  mixed 
with  water,  and  in  part  like  that  of  the  Tonquin  bean. 

Uses. — Its  principal  application  has  been  for  the  relief  of 
certain  painful  and  spasmodic  affections,  where  the  use  of  so 
powerful  a  sedative  is  called  for.  Chronic  rheumatism  and  neuralgia, 
as  well  as  that  obstinate  affection  sciatica,  have  been  subjected 
with  success  to  its  remedial  action;  but,  for  their  cure,  it  would 
appear  that  the  full  operation  of  the  drug  is  requisite  to  be  pro- 
duced. Pertussis  and  other  convulsive  coughs,  as  well  as  asthma, 
naturally  present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  cases  likely  to  derive 
benefit  from  its  employment.  Tetanus  and  hydropholia,  however, 
must  be  the  touchstone  of  remedies  claiming  extraordinary  seda- 
tive properties,  and,  accordingly,  the  Indian  hemp  has  been  freely 
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employed  in  these  diseases  since  its  introduction  into  this  country. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  claims  which  a  medicine 
holds  forth,  as  controlling  the  former  of  these  diseases;  and  we 
should  be  cautious  of  advancing  statements  in  reference  to  the 
subjugation  of  such  formidable  foes,  except  on  the  most  unexception- 
able evidence.  Tetanus  has  been  occasionally  recovered  from  under 
a  variety  of  treatment ;  and  hence  the  disappearance  of  it  in  a  few 
cases  during  treatment  by  this  drug,  must  not  rashly  be  used  as  a 
decided  evidence  of  its  curative  capabilities.  Of  two  cases  lately 
treated  with  it  in  University  College  Hospital,  one  died  and  the  other 
recovered;  the  former  was  traumatic,  the  latter  idiopathic.  How- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  influenced  the  favourable 
termination ;  inasmuch  as  full  and  repeated  blood-letting  and 
colchicum  were  also  employed. 

Off.  Peep.  —  Extractum  Cannabis  Alcoholicum,  commonly 
known  as  the  resinous  extract,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  gunjah  in 
rectified  spirit,  and  evaporating  the  solution  by  a  water  bath.  All 
that  is  soluble  in  alcohol  is  thus  taken  up,  and  the  extract  consists 
chiefly  of  the  resin  mixed  with  colouring  matters.  It  is  of  a 
greenish-brown  colour,  with  a  slightly  bitter  and  nauseous  taste, 
and  a  somewhat  corresponding  odour.  It  is  commonly  adminis- 
tered in  doses  commencing  with  gr.  1,  and  gradually  raised  till 
some  of  its  characteristic  effects  become  apparent.  The  extract  at 
first  used  in  this  country  was  prepared  from  some  old  gunjah;  and 
it  was  then  administered  in  doses  of  8  to  12  grs. ;  but  practitioners 
were  not  long  in  discovering  that  they  must  be  more  cautious  in 
the  administration  of  that  made  from  the  recent  herb.  It  is  either 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills  or  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  as  a 
tincture.  The  resin  is  precipitated,  as  usual  with  such  solutions,  on 
mixing  with  water.  The  usual  strength  of  the  tincture  is  3  grs. 
of  extract  to  fsj  of  spirit,  of  which  t»x  v — x  is  the  dose  to  begin  with. 


COKYLACE^E. 

Tannic  Acid. 

Mode  of  Preparation. — Tannic  acid,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  tannin,  can  be  conveniently  made  by  introducing  powdered 
galls  into  a  conical  tube,  closed  at  one  end  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  linen,  and   pouring   over  them   ether  free  from  alcohol,  but 
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saturated  with  water,  and  allowing  it  to  percolate.  The  aqueous 
ether  takes  np  the  tannic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  colouring 
matter,  gallic  and  ellagic  acids,  etc.  By  standing,  the  fluid  separates 
into  two  layers,  the  lower  one  being  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  in 
water,  which,  by  evaporation  and  washing  with  ether,  yields  tannic 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  non-crystalline  powder.  100 
parts  of  gall-nuts  are  said  to  yield  about  40  parts  of  tannic  acid. 
For  chem.  comp.  and  relations  of  tannic  acid,  see  Nut  Galls. 


Gallic  Acid. 

We  do  not  at  present  understand  exactly  the  changes  which 
take  place  when  tannic  acid  is  converted  into  gallic.  When  a 
solution  of  tannic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  gallic  acid  is  found  in  the  solution 
along  with  ellagic  acid.  The  following  formula  represents  the 
decomposition: — 1  eq.  tannic  acid+8  eqs.  oxygen=2  eqs.  gallic 
acid +  4  carbonic  acid+2  eqs.  water. 

Again:  gallic  acid  may  be  procured  by  adding  sulphuric  to  a 
solution  of  tannic  acid,  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  the  tannic 
acid  in  combination  with  sulphuric:  this  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solution  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes;  the  tannic  acid  is  all  decomposed,  and  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  gallic  acid  (coloured)  are  obtained.  The 
colouring  matter  formed  in  the  process  appears  to  be  a  secondary 
product. 

Gallic  acid  can  also  be  formed  by  boiling  tannic  acid  with  an 
excess  of  a  caustic  alkali. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  tannic  acid  contains  gallic 
acid  united  with  some  other  body.  2  eqs.  of  gallic  acid+C4H404 
(starch  sugar) =1  eq.  tannic  acid. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Gallic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
astringents  that  chemical  art  has  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. How  it  produces  its  effects  we  are  unable  to  state,  but  that 
in  most  forms  of  passive  hsernorrhages  and  fluxes  it  is  an  inva- 
luable remedy,  a  tolerably  extensive  experience  of  its  use  by  both 
the  authors  of  the  present  work  has  fully  convinced  them.  The 
chief  of  the  cases  in  which  they  have  employed  it,  and  where  they 
have  found  it  of  the  greatest  service,  are  menorrhagia  and  leucorrhcea, 
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as  well  as  for  checking  the  distressing  night-sweats  of  'phthisical 
patients.  In  the  two  first  of  these,  especially,  no  astringent  that 
they  have  employed  will  bear  a  comparison  with  this,  either  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  cure  is  effected,  or  the  permanency  of 
the  result.  Like  other  medicines,  it  sometimes  fails  in  arresting 
the  sweats  of  phthisis,  although,  on  the  whole,  they  have  had 
reason  to  be  more  satisfied  with  it  than  with  any  which  they  had 
formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing.  If  its  use  be  continued 
beyond  two  or  three  clays,  it  manifests  some  disposition  to  confine 
the  bowels.  The  excessive  expectorations  of  chronic  bronchitis  or 
phthisis  are  also  much  influenced  by  its  administration. 

They  have  not  yet  subjected  tannic  acid  to  such  a  sufficient  series 
of  experiments  as  will  enable  them  to  express  any  opinion  on  its 
relative  value  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  although,  in  all 
probability,  its  utility  will  be  found  scarcely  less  extensive. 

Dose. — grs.  ij — v  every  three  or  four  hours,  either  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  a  powder,  or  made  into  pills  with  some 
extract  of  gentian.  We  have  found  it  also  highly  useful  in  leu- 
corrhcea,  when  employed  as  an  injection.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
active  ingredient  of  Ruspini's  styptic. 


SALICACEtE. 

Saltx. — Species  of  willow  yielding  a  medicinal  bark. 
Dioscia  Diandria. 
There  are  several  species  of  the  genus  salix  growing  in  this 
country,  whose  bark  has  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
$.  Russelliana  is  the  most  valuable,  but  the  S.  fragilis,  S.  caprcea, 
and  the  S.  alba,  are  those  rendered  officinal  by  the  Dublin 
College. 

Salix  {Cortex). 

Description. — The  bark  of  the  smaller  branches  is  the 
officinal  part ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  with  more  or  less  astringency, 
according  to  the  species  from  which  it  has  been  taken. 

Chem.  Comp. — Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  barks, 
willow  bark  contains  variable  amounts  of  salicine,  a  neutral  prin- 
ciple, and  tannic  acid,  to  which  it  owes  its  therapeutical  importance. 
The  latter  of  these  ingredients  renders  its  infusion  or  decoction 
incompatible  with  ferruginous  salts. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  salicine,  except  that  it 
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possesses  some  astringency  in  addition,  from  the  small  quantity  of 
tannic  acid  it  contains. 

Dose,  of  the  powdered  bark  5ft — j.     It  is  best  exhibited   in 
infusion  or  decoction. 


Salicine. 

A  substance  occurring  in  the  form  of  scaly  crystals,  of  a  white 
colour,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  The 
solutions  are  neutral  in  their  re-action,  and  very  bitter  to  the  taste. 
Sulphuric  acid  strikes  a  blood-red  colour  with  salicine,  and  on 
willow  bark  containing  much  of  it.  The  formula  for  salicine  has 
been  stated  to  be  Ci8IL80S2  (  C.  Gerhardt).  It  can  be  prepared  by 
boiling  the  willow  bark  in  water,  and  digesting  the  decoction  with 
oxide  of  lead,  which  removes  the  tannic  acid,  etc.,  and  allows  the 
salicine  to  crystallize  on  evaporation;  it  can  be  purified  by 
re-solution,  treating  with  animal  charcoal,  and  re-crystallization. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  trial  which  the  writers  have  given  to 
this  principle  as  a  substitute  for  quina,  authorizes  them  in  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  its  utter  inefficiency  as  a  tonic,  when  compared 
with  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  This  might  have  been  suspected, 
indeed,  from  the  absence  of  any  nitrogen  in  its  composition. 
They  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  in  intermittent 
fever:  as  a  simple  bitter,  however,  it  appears  to  rank  with  gentian, 
calumba,  etc.,  its  principal  good  effect  being  seen  in  the  im- 
proved appetite  which  sometimes  follows  upon   its  use.     Dose, 

2TS.  X XX. 


THEINE,  CAFFEINE  AND  THEOBKOMINE. 

AVithin  the  last  few  years,  much  interest  has  been  attached  to 
certain  principles  which  are  found  in  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
and  other  substances  which  have  been  used  by  different  nations 
in  the  place  of  them ;  for  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  same 
principle,  which  is  very  peculiar  in  its  constitution,  has  been 
found  in  plants  belonging  to  very  different  natural  orders. 


Theine,  Caffeine  or  Guaranine. 
A  crystallizable  principle  found  in  tea  and  coffee,  in  the  leaves 


EE 
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of  the  Ilex  Paraguayensis,  and  in  Paulina  sorbilis,  or  Guarana 
officinalis.  It  is  obtained  from  infusion  of  tea  or  coffee  by  precipi- 
tating all  the  other  matters,  as  the  tannic  acid,  colouring  matter, 
etc.,  by  means  of  diacetate  of  lead,  removing  excess  of  lead  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  evaporating.  The  theine  crystal- 
lizes in  beautiful  prisms  of  a  silky  lustre,  very  much  resembling 
asbestos,  or  spun  glass.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
the  solutions  are  neutral  in  their  reaction,  have  a  strong  bitter 
taste,  and  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  Theine  heated  above 
212°  F.  loses  about  8  per  cent,  of  water.  It  fuses  at  352°  F.,  and 
sublimes  in  needles  similar  to  benzoic  acid  in  appearance.  Heated 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  ammonia,  it  gives  a  purple 
colour  not  unlike  murexide  from  uric  acid. 

The  composition  of  theine  is  CsH5N202.  It  contains  a  larger 
per  centage  of  water  than  any  organic  body,  urea  and  theobro- 
mine excepted. 

Theine  may  be  obtained  also  by  sublimation ;  and  its  presence  in 
tea,  coffee,  etc.  can  be  easily  shewn  by  putting  some  of  these  sub- 
stances (quite  dry)  in  a  watch  glass,  and  inverting  over  it  a 
smaller  one;  when  heat  is  gradually  applied  to  the  lower  glass 
till  the  temperature  reaches  a  little  above  352°  F.,  crystals  of 
theine  will  appear  upon  the  upper  one.  The  leaves  of  the  Ilex 
Paraguayensis  are  used  in  South  America  in  the  place  of  tea. 
Theine  is  not  found  in  the  common  holly.  The  Guarana  is  made 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Paulina  sorbilis,  and  is  used  in  Mexico  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Theobromine. 

Found  in  the  Theobroma  Cacao.  It  is  a  neutral  crystalline 
body  not  unlike  theine,  and  can  be  obtained  from  cocoa  by  a 
similar  process.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  crystallize,  but 
can  be  sublimed  in  small  opaque  feathery  crystals.  It  is  very 
little  soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  more  soluble  in 
the  same  when  heated.  It  is  also  soluble  in  acids.  The  formula 
for  theobromine  is  C9H5lSr302.  With  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  it 
vields  a  purple  colour,  in  the  same  way  that  theine  does.  These 
colours  differ  from  that  produced  from  uric  acid,  by  not  disap- 
pearing on  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — The  common  effects  of  the  infusion  of  tea 
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and  coffee  are  well  known,  viz.,  their  antisoporific  qualities,  which 
are  due  to  volatile  oil;  but  the  question  arises,  Have  they  any 
other  effects  than  those  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  them  ? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  have,  viz.:  — 

1st.  From  the  identity  of  caffeine,  theine,  and  guaranine,  and 
the  similarity  of  theobromine. 

'2nd.  From  their  being  found  in  plants  very  dissimilar  in  a 
botanical  point  of  view. 

3rd.  From  these  plants,  so  containing  these  principles,  being 
instinctively  used  by  almost  all  nations,  but  chiefly  by  those  who 
use  largely  an  amylaceous  diet. 

4th.  From  their  peculiar  highly  azotized  composition. 

5th.  From  their  producing  little  or  no  physiological  effects, 
although  possessing  so  large  an  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  com- 
position, and  thus  differing  from  strychnia,  etc. 

6th.  From  their  resembling  taurine  (a  principle  from  the  bile) 
very  closely  in  their  composition. 

So  that  probably  they  may  act  by  yielding  a  substance  which, 
combining  -with  the  amylaceous  principles  of  the  food,  may  pro- 
duce bile.  That  such  a  combination  can  take  place,  we  have 
proof  in  the  conversion  of  benzoic  into  hippuric  acid  in  the  animal 
economy,  by  its  union  with  a  nitrogenized  compound. 

For  details  on  this  subject  of  theine,  etc.,  see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Garrod,  in  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (April,  1843). 


ANIMALIA. 
Oleum  Jecoris  Aselli.     Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Phys.  Prop. — It  is  usually  met  with  in  the  shops  as  a  more  or 
less  deeply-coloured  oil,  about  the  thickness  of  train  oil,  having  a 
nauseous  fishy  taste  and  odour,  but  which  is  not  disagreeable  to 
some  individuals,  especially  children,  who  frequently  take  it  very 
readily.     A  paler  and  purer  variety  is  in  use  on  the  Continent. 

Preparation. — Some  allow  the  livers  of  the  cod-fish  to  putrefy 
in  a  perforated  cask,  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  oil  being  collected  in 
vessels  placed  below  to  receive  it.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  another 
method  sometimes  employed  is  to  boil  the  livers  of  the  fish. 

Chem.  Comp. — Cod-liver  oil  resembles  very  much  the  other 
animal  oils  in  composition,  having  for  its  basis  oleine  and  margarim* 
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and  dissolved  in  these  we  find  various  substances,  such  as  ch oleic 
acid  and  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  butyric  and  acetic  acids, 
the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  and  various  salts,  containing  iodine, 
bromine,  chlorine,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  united  with 
lime,  soda,  potassa,  etc.,  as  well  as  free  phosphorus.  Copper  has 
also  been  said  to  be  detected  in  it. 

Oper.  and  Uses. — Cod-liver  oil  has  long  been  in  use  as 
a  popular  remedy  in  Holland  and  the  North  of  Germany,  but  of 
late  years  its  value  has  been  tested  by  medical  men  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country.  When  swallowed,  it  frequently 
gives  rise  to  nausea  and  is  vomited;  an  effect  resulting,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  its  nauseous  taste,  and  some  persons  being  unable 
to  retain  oils  on  their  stomach  at  all.  At  all  events,  with  the 
exception  of  the  disappearance  of  certain  diseased  states  under  its 
use,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  it  exerts  any  very  decided 
influence  over  the  secretions  and  functions  generally.  The  dis- 
eases which  have  appeared  to  be  benefited  by  its  use,  are  the  same 
as  those  for  which  iodine  is  commonly  prescribed ;  and  it  is  to  this 
element  that  it  is  believed  to  owe  its  efficacy.  Scrofula  and  rickets, 
chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  obsti- 
nate skin  diseases,  and,  of  course,  the  opprobrium  medicinse 
phthisis,  are  the  principal  for  which  it  has  been  recommended,  and 
said  to  have  proved  useful.  As  regards  the  last  we  cannot  help 
noticing  how  well  it  corresponds  with  Liebig's  notion  of  the 
excess  of  oxygen  in  that  disease,  as  well  as  in  others  accompanied 
with  rapid  emaciation.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  continued  use 
of  cod-liver  oil  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in 
the  embonpoint  of  the  individual.  Not  having  given  the  remedy 
a  fair  trial  in  any  of  these  cases,  we  can  offer  no  opinion  on  its 
importance. 

Dose. — |fi — jft,  three  times  a-day. 


POEIPHEEA. 

Spongia  Officinalis.     Officinal  Sponge. 

Sponge  is  the  horny  skeleton  of  a  poripherous  animal  found 
attached  to  the  submerged  rocks  in  the  Eed  Sea,  Mediterranean,  etc. 
It  occurs  in  masses  of  varying  size,  but  presenting  on  its  surface 
the  large  and  small  pores  which  characterise   the    class.      The 
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skeleton  is  reticulated  and  elastic,  and  in  the  fresh  condition  is 
universally  clothed  with  a  very  soft  gelatinous  flesh  so  as  to  bound 
canals  in  the  substance  of  the  animal  through,  which  a  constant 
circulation  of  the  sea  water  is  proceeding,  entering  by  the  small 
pores  and  passing  out  by  the  large.  This  circulation  is  quite 
independent  of  any  vital  contraction  in  the  sponge  itself,  which 
has  never  been  shown  to  be  possessed  of  irritability. 


Spongia.     Ed.  Dub. 

The  sponge  being  collected  by  divers,  and  carefully  washed  and 
cleansed  from  its  gelatinous  flesh,  is  thus  reduced  to  the  state  of 
skeleton  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  shops.  It  then  presents  itself 
as  a  light  and  porous  mass,  preserving  the  original  form  of  the 
animal,  with  its  superficial  apertures  and  vents,  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  very  elastic,  swelling  considerably  when  im- 
mersed in  water,  from  its  imbibition  by  capillary  attraction,  and 
giving  it  out  again  when  squeezed.  Pieces  of  sponge  commonly 
contain  stony  and  calcareous  matter  in  their  tissue ;  and  in  select- 
ing them,  it  should  be  observed  that  none  of  these  are  present. 

Uses. — -The  uses  of  sponge  are  dependent  on  its  physical  pro- 
perties noticed  above.  It  is  commonly  employed  by  the  surgeon 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  surfaces  of  wounds  and  ulcers; 
where  the  latter,  however,  are  of  a  contagious  nature  it  is  proper 
to  use  lint  in  its  place,  lest  the  same  sponge  should  be  inadver- 
tently employed  as  a  means  of  communicating  the  disease  to  others. 
It  is  probable  that  hospital,  gangrene  has  often  spread  extensively 
in  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  sponging 
of  the  entire  body  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  is  commonly  preferred 
to  affusion  in  continued  fever  and  scarlatina.  The  addition  of 
vinegar  to  the  water,  frequently  directed,  is  merely  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  the  patients  in  the  remedy,  and  ensure  its  faithful 
application.  Some  little  management  is  requisite  in  performing 
this  simple  operation,  so  that  the  body  shall  not  be  too  long 
exposed,  and  to  render  the  sponging  universal.  With  this  view 
the  patient  should  stand  in  a  tub  as  for  affusion,  and  two  or  three 
persons  should  be  engaged  in  sponging  him  at  once,  large  sponges 
being  employed. — Burnt  sponge  was,  till  of  late  years,  employed 
as  a  remedy  for  scrofula  and  bronchocele ;  but  since  iodine  has  come 
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into  the  hands  of  practitioners,  its  use  has  been  nearly  exploded. 
Its  efficacy  depended  on  the  iodides  it  contained.  Its  dose  is 
3j— iij- 


Isinglass  Plaster. 

Prep. — A  solution  of  isinglass  while  warm  is  carefully  spread 
over  oiled  silk,  stretched  and  nailed  evenly  down  upon  a  board,  by 
means  of  a  flat  brush.  As  the  coat  dries  another  is  to  be  laid  on, 
as  far  as  to  four  or  five,  each  one  being  applied  in  a  direction 
across  the  preceding.  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  says,  that  "  the  oiled  silk 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the  use  of  a  membrane 
consisting  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  coecum  of  the  ox, 
rubbed  down  and  carefully  polished  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
gold-beater's  skin  is  prepared." 

Uses. — The  chief  importance  of  this  plaster,  introduced  into 
surgical  practice  by  Mr.  Liston,  depends  on  its  unirritating  nature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  its  transparency  on  the  other.  It  is  thus 
peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  the  management  of  wounds,  whether 
accidental  or  resulting  from  surgical  operations.  The  plaster 
need  not  be  removed  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  cure,  thus 
avoiding  a  painful  and  disturbing  proceeding,  while  altogether 
it  is  peculiarly  neat  and  cleanly.  It  has  been  long  in  use  in 
University  College  Hospital. 


ELECTEICITY. 

There  are  several  modes  of  using  electricity  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.  We  may  employ,  1st,  the  common  electric  machine, 
2nd,  the  galvanic  or  voltaic  circle,  or  3rd,  the  magneto-electric 
and  electro-magnetic  apparatus. 

When  the  common  electric  machine  is  employed  we  can  apply 
the  electric  fluid  in  several  ways:  thus,  we  can  administer  it  in 
the  form  of  shocks,  when  the  body  or  part  affected  is  made  a  part 
of  the  electric  circuit,  connecting  the  outside  with  the  inside  of  the 
Ley  den  jar;  or  we  can  present  the  part  affected  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor, and  pass  sparks  to  it  from  a  brass  ball;  or  if  it  is  wished 
to  administer  it  in  a  more  gentle  manner,  we  may  substitute  a 
metallic  or  wooden  point  for  the  ball.  Again,  the  patient  may  be 
placed  on  an  insulated  stool,  and  be  made  part  of  the  prime  con- 
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ductor,  and  have  sparks  drawn  from  any  part  ol"  his  body,  either 
by  means  of  the  knuckle,  a  brass  ball,  or  a  pointed  body  of  brass  or 
wood. 

When  we  wish  to  apply  the  electric  fluid  from  a  voltaic  circle,  we 
should  use  a  common  trough  or  pile  consisting  of  about  50  pairs  of 
plates,  and  attach  to  the  connecting  wires  sponges  moistened  with 
salt  and  water;  these  are  placed  on  the  parts  between  which  we 
wish  the  current  to  pass.  This  mode  of  applying  electricity  is 
troublesome  and  now  but  seldom  used. 

A  much  more  convenient  method  of  applying  this  form  of 
electricity  is  by  means  of  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Electro-magnetic  apparatus.* 

(A)  represents  the  jar  containing  the  voltaic  battery,  which  is 
one  of  Smee's  form,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  platinized  silver  and 
two  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc  united  with  each  other. 

(a)  («')  are  wires  proceeding  from  the  two  poles  of  the  battery. 

(B)  is  a  wooden  reel,  upon  which  are  wound  two  coils;  the 
primary  coil  consists  of  about  36  feet  of  pretty  stout  copper  wire 
insulated  with  silk  or  cotton,  one  extremity  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  zinc,  the  other  with  the  platina  plate  of  the  battery 
through  the  connecting  wires  (a)  (a').  The  second  coil,  much 
longer  than  the  first,  consists  of  about  1000  feet  of  fine  wire,  also 
insulated,  and  its  extremities  terminate  at  (b)  (bf). 

(C)  a  soft  iron  horse-shoe  around  which  part  of  the  primary  coil  is 
wound  in  its  passage  from  the  battery  by  a  to  the  reel,  and  which 

*  This  apparatus  is  made  exceedingly  well,  and  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  by 
Mr.  Neeves,  Philosophical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  67,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
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therefore  becomes  a  temporary  magnet  when  the  electric  current 
is  passing  through  the  primary  coil. 

(c)  an  apparatus  for  interrupting  or  renewing  the  current 
through  the  primary  coil ;  it  consists  of  a  small  platina  plate  fixed 
on  a  thin  vibrating  brass  arm,  and  a  platina  pointed  wire,  the 
circuit  of  the  primary  coil  being  complete  when  they  are  in  con- 
tact, but  broken  when  they  are  not. 

(D)  is  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wire. 

(d)  is  a  plate  of  iron  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  thin  brass  arm, 
which  allows  it  to  vibrate,  and  by  this  means  to  break  and  renew 
the  connection  between  the  platina  plate  and  point  at  c. 

The  apparatus  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct  circuits  un- 
connected with  one  another;  but  so  arranged  that  a  current  being 
established  in  the  one,  another  current  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
set  up  in  the  other.  Xow  the  first  circuit  is  that  to  which  the 
battery  A  is  attached,  and  when  closed  by  the  contact  of  the  platina 
plate  on  the  brass  tongue  with  the  platina  point  at  c,  a  current 
passes  by  a  through  the  wire  encircling  the  horse-shoe  (temporary 
magnet)  C .  and  along  the  primary  coil  within  the  cylinder  B  through 
the  brass  lip  and  platina  plate  and  point  c,  and  so  by  the  wire  a  to 
the  other  pole.  Xow  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  C  is  rendered 
magnetic  by  this  current,  and  so  a  provision  is  made  for  breaking 
the  circuit,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  established,  by  drawing  down 
the  iron  plate  d,  and  so  the  whole  lip  from  the  platinum  point  at 
c,  which  is  the  only  spot  where  the  circuit  can  be  broken  ;  the 
elasticity  of  the  lip  suffices  to  bring  it  again  in  contact  with  the 
platina  point,  and  so  to  restore  the  current,  and  a  constant 
vibration  of  the  tongue  is  thus  established  so  long  as  the  battery 
A  is  attached.  This  being  comprehended,  it  will  be  evident  that 
each  time  the  current  through  the  primary  coil  in  the  cylinder  B 
is  thus  established  and  broken,  a  similar  current  is  established  and 
broken  (by  induction)  in  the  secondary  coil  connected  with  the 
wires  b  b' .  provided  that  their  circuit  is  rendered  complete  by 
joining  the  wires  or  interposing  a  conducting  meditun.  AThen  the 
two  hands  of  any  individual  grasp  the  two  hand-pieces  attached 
to  them,  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and,  as  with  ordinary  ma- 
chines, a  shock  is  perceived  whenever  the  current  is  made  or 
broken.  It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  has  yet  been  said  about 
the  bundle  of  soft  wire  D,  and  indeed  the  apparatus  is  complete 
without  it,  su  far  as  the  obtaining  of  a  shock  is  concerned;  but 
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the  intensity  of  the  latter  is  very  much  increased  by  this  addition, 
inasmuch  as  being  rendered  a  powerful  magnet  by  the  influence 
of  the  primary  coil,  the  bundle  re-acts  in  an  equal  degree  upon  the 
secondary,  augmenting  the  intensity  of  its  current. 

It  is  well  to  use  pieces  of  barometer-tube  (glass  being  a  non- 
conductor) near  the  termination  of  the  wires  b  b' ,  and  enclosing 
them  for  the  convenience  of  handling  by  the  operator,  while  the 
wires  themselves  are  made  to  terminate  in  small  pieces  of  sponge, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  dry  skin,  should  be  moistened  with  salt 
and  water. 

In  place  of  the  apparatus  just  described,  the  magneto-electric 
apparatus  is  sometimes  employed,  in  which  the  secondary  current 
is  obtained  from  the  constant  formation  and  destruction  of  a  tem- 
porary magnet  by  induction  from  a  permanent  one,  the  coil  of 
wire  surrounding  the  former  being  connected  with  the  hand- 
pieces. 

Operation. — Electricity  (either  common,  voltaic,  or  derived 
from  the  magnet)  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  parts  through  which 
it  passes;  and,  when  transmitted  along  the  nerves,  causes  sensa- 
tions peculiar  to  each;  thus  we  can  produce  sounds,  a  peculiar 
odour,  taste,  and  a  prickling  feeling,  according  as  we  excite  the 
auditory,  olfactory,  gustatory,  or  nerves  of  common  sensation. 
When  transmitted  along  motor  nerves,  it  causes  violent  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  muscles ;  and  the  secretions  of  organs  seem  to 
be  influenced  by  passing  the  current  along  the  nerves  supplying 
them.  For  a  certain  time  after  death  in  men  and  animals,  electricity, 
when  transmitted  along  the  spine  or  the  course  of  any  nerve,  causes 
more  or  less  powerful  muscular  movements.  The  involuntary 
muscles  are  less  easily  excited  by  electricity  than  the  voluntary. 
When  very  powerful,  the  electric  current  may  produce  disagreeable 
symptoms,  and  even  death,  as  is  seen  in  the  effects  of  lightning. 

Uses. — As  electricity  acts  as  a  powerful  excitant,  it  can  be  use- 
fully employed  in  diseases  attended  with  diminished  nervous  action, 
whether  characterized  by  deficient  sensation,  motion,  or  secretion. 
It  has  also  been  beneficially  used  in  suspended  animation.  The 
diseases  in  which  it  has  proved  most  successful  are  the  various 
forms  of  paralysis,  either  general  or  local,  especially  the  latter. 
In  general  paralysis,  we  should  be  careful  that  there  exists  no 
inflammatory  action  or  softening  of  the  nervous  centres ;  for, 
if  such  be  the  case,  ill  effects  may  arise.     In  short,  the  contra- 
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indications  are  the  same  as  those  of  strychnia.  In  paraplegia, 
.especially  that  form  depending  on  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead, 
it  is  frequently  very  efficacious.  The  forms  of  local  paralysis 
which  have  been  benefited  by  this  therapeutic  agent  are  atonic 
deafness,  amaurosis,  aphonia,  wrist-drop,  etc.,  and  indeed  all  kinds 
depending  on  simple  atony  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  parts, 
either  from  disease  or  the  influence  of  the  poison  of  lead;  also 
various  forms  of  neuralgia  or  sciatica,  etc.,  some  species  of  asthma 
and  hysterical  paralysis,  tonic  contraction  of  muscles  and  nervous 
pains.  In  deficient  secretion  of  the  uterus,  as  in  amenorrhcea,  de- 
pending on  an  atonic  condition  of  habit,  the  passing  of  the  current 
through  that  organ  is  often  of  great  service;  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  pregnancy  is  not  the  cause  of  the  suppression.  Elec- 
tricity may  sometimes  be  successfully  employed  in  causing  the 
dispersion  of  various  chronic  tumours. 

In  poisoning  by  narcotics,  as  opium,  the  continuous  passage  of 
powerful  electric  shocks  through  the  patient  for  many  hours,  is  an 
exceeding  useful  auxiliary  to  the  usual  means  of  keeping  the 
patient  awake,  until  the  narcotic  effects  of  the  poison  have 
passed  off. 

Lastly,  in  asphyxia,  as  from  drowning,  carbonic  acid  gas,  etc., 
electricity  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  restoring  animation,  by  exciting 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm. 


GENEKAL  BLOOD-LETTING. 

Of  all  the  remedial  means  which  the  practitioner  possesses  for 
combating  disease,  blood-letting  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  useful, 
if  judiciously  employed,  and  the  most  injurious  when  practised 
unadvisedly  or  carried  to  too  great  an  extent.  Blood-letting  is 
divided  into  two  principal  forms,  namely,  general  and  local,  the 
latter  is  performed  by  means  of  scarifications,  cupping  or  leeching ; 
each  of  which  modes  commends  itself  to  our  use,  in  certain  indi- 
vidual cases  of  disease.  Where  an  inflamed  organ  can  be  arrived 
at  with  facility,  and  no  evil  can  arise  from  it,  scarifications  may 
be  performed,  as  in  tonsillitis,  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  in 
chemosis  occurring  in  the  conjunctival  membrane  of  the  eye  ; 
and  although  in  many  cases  of  internal  diseases,  cupping  or 
leeching  may  be  equally  advisable,  yet  the  former,  from  the  very 
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nature  of  the  operation,  is  less  capable  of  being  generally  applied. 
But  Ave  do  not  intend  dwelling  upon  these  cases  here,  and  would  only 
remark  that,  in  severe  inflammatory  disease,  accompanied  by  active 
fever,  a  full  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  an  excited  circulation, 
together  with  an  over-fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood  itself,  little 
permanent  good  can  be  expected  from  a  remedy  which  merely 
modifies  the  local  fulness  of  the  affected  organ,  without  altering 
the  morbid  state  of  the  system  at  large.  It  is  only  where  these 
have  been  subdued  by  general  depletion,  or  been  absent  from  the 
first,  that  topical  blood-letting  can  exert  its  beneficial  influence, 
unless,  indeed,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  practised  be  tantamount 
to  a  general  blood-letting. 

We  may  consider  the  effects  of  general  blood-letting  under  the 
following  heads.  1°.  Its  effects  upon  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 
2°.  On  the  quality  of  the  blood.  3°.  On  the  circulation.  4°.  On 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

1.  The  first  effect  of  blood-letting,  and  the  most  obvious,  is  to 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid;  but  since  absorption  of 
thinner  fluids  is  constantly  and  rapidly  proceeding  from  all  parts 
of  the  living  body,  this  is  not  a  permanent  result.  When  the 
quantity  withdrawn  is  very  excessive,  no  doubt  this  part  of  its 
operation  is  more  considerable ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  bulk  of  the 
blood  is  not  long  in  being  restored,  by  the  means  adverted  to. 

2.  A  no  less  important  change  produced  by  blood-letting,  is 
manifested  upon  the  composition  of  the  fluid  itself.  When  it  is  in 
a  healthy  state,  blood-letting  affects  the  relative  proportion  of 
all  its  ingredients.  The  red  particles  of  the  blood  undergo 
a  most  marked  diminution,  as  also  do  the  fibrin  and  albumen, 
although  in  a  less  degree.  The  quantity  of  water,  on  the  other 
hand,  becomes  augmented,  and  this,  with  the  former  alteration, 
influences  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  and  the  appearance  of  the 
clot.  A  second  blood-letting,  accordingly,  practised  soon  after  the 
first,  would  present  a  more  rapid  coagulation,  in  consequence  of 
the  slight  dilution  to  which  the  blood  had  been  subjected,  since 
it  always  congeals  more  quickly  under  this  condition ;  the  clot 
would  be  less  firm,  and,  perhaps,  smaller  than  before,  while  the 
amount  of  serum  in  which  it  floats,  would  be  relatively  larger. 
But  still  greater  changes  are  observed  in  disease.  When  an  organ 
is  suffering  under  active  inflammation,  the  blood  often  presents 
appearances  more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  condition.     One  of  these 
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is  the  buffy  coat,  which  is  now  satisfactorily  shown  to  depend 
upon  the  sinking  of  the  red  particles  from  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  rapidity  and  permanence  of  the  aggre- 
gation they  manifest  on  removal  from  the  vessels,  and  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin  on  the  surface  of  the  blood,  without 
entangling  any  of  them  in  its  substance.  Blood-letting  powerfully 
influences  this  condition,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  a  full  blood- 
letting, we  find  the  cups  last  drawn  with  scarcely  an  indication 
of  buff  upon  the  clot,  while  the  first  were  strongly  buffed  and 
cupped.  This  appearance,  however,  is  apt  to  return,  sometimes 
within  a  very  few  hours  of  its  departure. 

3.  General  blood-letting  operates  in  a  special  manner  upon  the 
organs  and  function  of  circulation,  affecting  not  only  the  action  of 
the  heart,  but  the  tonicity  of  the  arterial  coats  and  muscular  system 
at  large.  Hence  it  is  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
sedatives  we  possess.  Under  its  judicious  employment  in  inflam- 
matory fever,  the  heart's  action  becomes  less  violent,  the  pulse 
loses  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires  softness,  from  the 
relaxation  of  the  excessive  tonicity  of  the  contractile  coat  of 
the  artery. 

4.  The  influence  of  blood-letting  upon  the  functional  energy 
of  the  nervous  system  is  in  some  degree  included  in  the  term 
"  sedative,"  but  becomes  more  manifest  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  blood  drawn  and  the  more  rapid  its  abstraction.  In  this  case 
syncope  ensues,  constituted  by  temporary  loss  of  consciousness 
and  volition,  with  pallidity  of  the  features,  an  imperceptible 
pulse,  and  a  feeble  condition  of  the  heart's  sounds,  which  are 
"  very  short,  and  generally  without  a  second  sound."  Vomiting 
often  accompanies  the  restoration  to  consciousness.  Syncope  is 
more  readily  induced  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  erect 
than  in  the  recumbent  posture,  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
favouring  by  gravitation  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system,  while  the  former  opposes  it. 
The  mode  of  drawing  the  blood  also  influences  its  occurrence. 
When  withdrawn  slowly  from  a  small  orifice  in  a  vein,  a  large 
quantity  may  be  taken,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  induce  fainting 
at  the  smallest  expence  of  the  circulating  fluid,  it  should  be 
removed  suddenly  from  a  large  orifice,  or  from  both  arms  at 
once,  and  the  patient  should  be  made  to  stand  during  the 
operation.      Where    bleeding    to    syncope    has    been    practised 
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in  the  recumbent  position  (at  all  times  a  dangerous  proceeding), 
the  faintness  is  very  slow  in  being  recovered  from,  and  sometimes 
even  sudden  dissolution  may  occur.  The  tolerance  of  blood-letting, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  remarkably  augmented  by  the  presence  of  some 
diseases,  while  it  is  diminished  by  others.  This  subject  has  been 
investigated  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  the  results  to  which  he 
lias  arrived  are  the  following,  namely,  that  in  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  inflammatory  diseases  generally,  the  tolerance  of 
blood-letting  was  increased,  but  in  the  latter  most  remarkably, 
when  they  have  attacked  the  serous,  synovial,  and  fibrous 
membranes,  or  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  and  least,  when 
occurring  in  the  mucous  or  cutaneous  tissues.  In  the  idiopathic 
fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  in  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis,  as  well  as  in 
';  affections  of  nervous  irritability,  such  as  are  observed  from 
intestinal  derangement,  exhaustion,  etc.,  and  in  delirium  tremens" 
the  tolerance  is  lower  than  in  health. 

Uses. — The  discrimination  of  cases  calling  for  the  employment 
of  this  remedy  is  often  no  easy  matter  in  actual  practice.  Where 
plethora  or  an  active  inflammatory  fever  occur  alone,  or  co-exist 
with  acute  inflammation  of  some  important  organ,  it  becomes  an 
evident  indication,  on  the  one  hand,  to  diminish  the  fulness  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  alter  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  heart  by  general  blood-letting, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  doing  so,  the  practitioner  hopes  to 
aid  the  resolution  of  any  local  hypergemia  which  may  be  combined. 
But  the  fact  of  plethora  existing  is  not  in  every  instance  quite  so 
evident.  The  pulse,  our  ordinary  guide,  may  rather  be  small 
than  full,  and  weak  rather  than  strong,  so  that  if  we  relied  upon 
these  characters  we  might  be  led  into  considerable  error.  An 
examination  of  the  heart's  action  will  less  readily  deceive :  where 
its  contractions  are  forcible,  its  impulse  abnormally  strong,  and  its 
first  sound  prolonged  and  dull,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
feebleness  of  the  pulse  is  no  sign  of  the  absence  of  plethora,  and 
are  accordingly  warranted  in  the  withdrawal  of  blood.  In  some 
inflammations  again,  such  as  those  which  attack  the  abdominal 
organs,  peritonitis,  enteritis,  etc.,  the  pulse,  though  hard  and  very 
rapid,  is  often  excessively  small;  but  this  must  not  be  any  bar  to 
the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  where  these  diseases  are  known  to  be 
present,  since  the  employment  of  the  remedy  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  fulness  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  diminution 
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of  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  even  while  the  blood  is  flowing.  In 
asthenic  plethora,  however,  we  cannot  hope  for  so  rapid  an  improve- 
ment of  the  pulse  under  its  use ;  only  small  blood-lettings  can  be 
borne  at  first,  and  must  be  alternated  repeatedly  with  tonic  medi- 
cines ;  but,  as  the  cure  advances,  larger  and  larger  quantities  may 
be  drawn,  while  the  strength  of  the  individual  at  the  same  time 
improves.  This  whole  subject  has  been  most  ably  elucidated  by 
Dr.  Barlow  in  his  articles  on  Plethora,  Rheumatism,  and  Gout,  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  to  which  we  would  refer  the 
student  for  fuller  information  on  this  important  point. 

Without  entering  into  further  detail  upon  the  special  diseases 
for  the  treatment  of  which  blood-letting  is  required,  a  proceeding 
which  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits,  we  would  now 
advert  to  some  of  those  guides  by  which  we  may  determine 
the  quantity  to  be  abstracted  in  an  individual  case.  In  addition 
to  those  formerly  noticed,  namely,  the  fulness  and  strength 
of  the  pulse,  strong  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  nature  of  the 
organ  labouring  under  inflammation,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has 
noticed,  among  his  directions  upon  this  head,  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  flows  from  an  opened  vein,  its  colour,  and  the 
alteration  of  each  during  the  operation.  Should  the  blood  flow 
freely,  and  more  so  the  greater  the  quantity  abstracted,  and 
should  its  colour  present  a  proper  degree  of  venous  hue,  or,  if 
previously  livid,  become  less  so  during  its  withdrawal,  the  blood- 
letting is  properly  performed,  and  may  be  proceeded  with  to 
advantage :  but  should  the  opposite  conditions  obtain,  the  blood 
flowing  tardily,  its  colour  being  unusually  livid,  and  not  im- 
proving in  either  of  these  respects  as  it  flows,  we  are  warned 
of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  continuance  of  the  measure. 
But  the  grand  rule  which  he  lays  down  to  guide  the  practitioner 
in  the  abstraction  of  blood,  is  the  effect  which  it  has  in  inducing 
syncope,  where  practised  in  an  erect  position;  "  so  that  to  bleed  to 
incipient  syncope,  is  to  bleed  precisely  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case."  "  In  any  case,  if  we  place  the  patient  upright  and 
bleed  to  incipient  syncope,  we  abstract  precisely  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  the  patient  will  bear  to  lose  and  which  the  disease 
requires  to  be  withdrawn."  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  apply  this 
law  to  difficulties  in  diagnosis,  stating  that  where  we  find  "  symp- 
toms resembling  arachnitis,  pleuritis,  and  peritonitis,  without  in- 
flammation," which  are  "  apt  to  arise  from  a  loaded  and  deranged 
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state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,"  "  "we  may  safely  place  the  pa- 
tient erect,  and  bleed  to  incipient  syncope."  "  We  are  thus  fur- 
nished at  once  with  the  due  measure  of  the  remedy,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease"  (Ci/cl.  of  Prac.  Med.  Art.  Blood-letting). 
We  should  hesitate,  however,  before  applying  so  powerful  an 
engine  for  good  or  for  harm  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

Another  important  consideration  in  regulating  the  extent  to 
which  we  may  carry  blood-letting,  is  the  epidemic  and  endemic  con- 
stitution. It  has  been  found  that  the  course  which  continued  fever 
rims  at  present  is  very  different  from  that  which  it  used  to  pass 
through  tive-and-twenty  years  ago.  It  then  exhibited  a  highly 
sthenic  type,  and  was  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  great  general 
excitement.  Epidemics  of  fever  then  allowed  a  free  use  of  the 
lancet,  and  cases  recovered,  often  with  critical  discharges,  under 
its  employment;  the  blood  presenting,  when  drawn  from  a  vein, 
a  highly  florid  appearance,  and  becoming  covered  with  a  buffy 
coat.  But  now  things  are  entirely  reversed;  solitary  cases  of  this 
kind  are  very  rarely  met  with  by  persons  in  extensive  practice, 
and  epidemics  of  fever  are  of  a  typhoid  character,  accompanied 
by  deep  depression  of  the  system,  and  running  a  malignant  course  : 
patients  often  sinking  under  the  use  of  blood-letting,  and  demand- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  the  free  administration  of  the  most  powerful 
stimulants.  This  alteration,  however,  so  fully  illustrated  by  con- 
tinued fever,  is  not  confined  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  pervades 
the  whole  range  of  disorders  which  come  under  the  care  both  of 
physicians  and  surgeons ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  known  as  the  epi- 
demic constitution.  Inflammatory  diseases  manifest  a  disposition 
to  the  typhoid  form  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and 
blood-letting  can  neither  be  tolerated  to  the  extent  formerly 
practised,  nor  will  patients  bear  its  so  frequent  repetition.  Many 
of  these  diseases,  like  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  brain,  may  present  this  typhoid  condition  from  the 
first ;  and,  though  we  would  be  far  from  affirming  that  blood-let- 
ting is  never  justifiable  in  typhus  and  typhoid  inflammations,  we 
would  warn  the  student  from  a  routine  adherence  to  so  powerful 
an  antiphlogistic,  where  this  disposition  to  asthenia  is  observed. 
T\"e  cannot  so  strictly  limit  the  term  endemic  constitution,  meaning 
by  it,  in  this  place  especially,  that  difference  which  practical  men 
observe  between  persons  resident  in  the  country,  and  those  whose 
occupations  confine  them  to  the  atmosphere  of  large  and  crowded 
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towns.  The  vigorous  constitutions  of  the  former  dispose  them  to 
more  inflammatory  forms  of  disease  than  those  which  attack  the 
latter  ;  and  the  diathesis  thus  unveiled  is  not  less  plainly  recognised 
in  the  difference  which  each  manifests  with  regard  to  the  remedy 
under  our  notice.  The  depressing  influence  of  a  city  life  is  not 
confined  to  the  wretched  and  laborious  poor,  although  want,  un- 
cleanliness,  close  habitations,  insufficient  protection  from  the  wea- 
ther, and  unhealthy  employments  in  contaminated  atmospheres, 
must  extensively  aid  in  debilitating  the  frame ;  but  it  is  met  with 
where  misery  can  gain  no  admission,  where  affluence  affords 
every  means  of  resisting  its  weakening  tendency,  and  where  sen- 
sual indulgence  is  never  permitted  to  establish  its  tyrannical  sway. 
In  London  we  meet  with  abundant  examples  illustrative  of  this 
position ;  and  not  only  may  we  apply  to  almost  all  diseases  the 
observation  which  Dr.  Willan  makes  in  regard  to  pulmonary  in- 
flammations, that  "  it  is  remarkable  how  few  cases  of  this  kind 
in  London  admit  of  repeated  bleeding  from  the  arm,"  but  extend  it 
still  further,  and  observe,  how  few  admit  of  its  performance  at  all. 
Even  the  adjoining  suburbs  of  London  do  not  agree  in  this 
respect;  and  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  large  quantities  of 
blood  which  we  have  drawn  in  acute  diseases  at  Islington,  and  at 
the  very  rare  occasions  we  have  had  to  employ  the  lancet  in  the 
very  same  diseases  met  with  at  the  Dispensary  to  which  we  are 
now  attached,  the  patients  of  which  are  of  the  same  class,  but 
reside  mostly  in  the  low  and  densely  populated  neighbourhood 
of  Somers  Town. 

Modes  of  Performing  General  Blood-letting. — Unless 
in  the  case  of  infants,  for  whom  the  application  of-  leeches  to  the 
hand  or  foot  often  effects  a  sufficient  general  depletion,  or  where 
they  are  applied  upon  a  very  debilitated  subject,  or  in  very  ex- 
treme numbers,  the  practitioner  obtains  the  result  he  desires  by 
opening  an  artery  or  a  vein  with  the  lancet.  When  the  former  is 
used,  the  operation  is  known  as  arteriotomy,  and  when  the  latter, 
phlebotomy  or  venesection.  Arteriotomy  is  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion, being  practised  only  upon  the  temporal  artery,  and  in  dis- 
eases affecting  the  organs  within  the  head.  The  anterior  branch 
of  the  artery  is  preferred,  as  it  passes  above  the  outer  angle  of  the 
eyebrow.  It  should  be  cut  transversely,  not  longitudinally ;  a 
lancet  being  employed  as  in  venesection,  and  the  division  of  the 
vessel  should  be   only  partial.     AVhen  as  much  blood  has  been 
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drawn  as  is  deemed  expedient,  the  incision  should  be  deepened, 
so  as  entirely  to  divide  the  artery:  on  its  ends  retracting,  haemor- 
rhage will  mostly  cease;  and  then,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  a  false  aneurism,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  graduated  compress, 
confined  by  a  bandage  round  the  head.  This  latter  proceeding, 
however,  renders  the  operation  less  advisable  than  perhaps  it 
would  otherwise  be  in  inflammations  of  the  brain,  although, 
even  if  it  could  be  dispensed  with,  we  doubt  whether  ar tenotomy 
has  the  same  efficacy  in  depleting  the  organs  within  the  skull  as 
drawing  blood  from  the  jugular  vein. 

There  are  two  principal  situations  in  which  venesection  is  per- 
formed, namely,  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  the  neck;  but  some- 
times the  surgeon  opens  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  for  inflammation 
of  the  testicle,  or  of  the  leg,  when  it  is  supposed  that  some  derivant 
influence  may  b£  thereby  exerted  upon  disease  within  the  head. 
■  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  which  is  the  part  most  frequently 
chosen,  any  of  the  large  superficial  veins  which  appear  prominent 
on  grasping  the  arm  may  be  opened,  but  the  median-cephalic  is 
generally  selected.  The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  does 
not  require  description  here;  and  we  would  only  remark  that, 
unless  the  object  be  to  abstract  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
blood  which  can  be  safely  drawn  without  inducing  syncope  (as  in 
plethora),  it  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  a  full  stream,  from  a 
moderately  large  orifice,  and  without  trickling  down  the  arm. 
We  thus  obtain  it  in  a  proper  condition  for  observing  the  rapidity 
of  its  coagulation,  and  the  abnormal  states  of  the  clot.  The  kind 
of  vessel,  moreover,  into  which  it  is  received,  is  not  unimportant 
so  far  as  the  formation  of  a  buffy  coat  is  concerned ;  a  small  cup, 
which  exposes  but  a  small  surface  to  the  air,  favouring  its  appear- 
ance, while  it  may  not  occur  at  all,  or  very  slightly,  when  per- 
mitted to  coagulate  in  the  ordinary  bleeding  basin.  The  cupping 
also  is  thus  rendered  more  evident. — When  bleeding  from  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein,  the  vessel  is  made  to  swell  by  pressing  the 
thumb  upon  it  just  above  the  clavicle,  and  it  is  opened  in  the 
usual  manner  with  the  lancet,  directing  the  incision  upwards  and 
outwards.  It  is  generally  performed  midway  between  the  clavicle 
and  the  jaw;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  flowed, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  closed  with  a  strip  of  plaster,  and  a 
slight  bandage  and  compress.  This  mode  of  blood-letting  is  pre- 
ferred in  inflammatory  or  other  hyperaamic   conditions  of  organs 
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within  the  head,  and  also  in  children,  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  vein  is  found,  compared  with  those  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm. 


PREPARATIONS  OMITTED. 
Of  Lead. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Compositum. — (An  acetate  of  lime  is  formed 
by  mixing  8  ounces  of  prepared  chalk,  with  six  fluid  ounces  of 
distilled  vinegar;  and  this  is  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  lead 
plaster  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  olive  oil.) 

Of  Mercury. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oocydi. — (An  ounce  of  finely  pow- 
dered nitric-oxide  of  mercury  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  white 
wax,  and  six  ounces  of  lard,  melted  together.) 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis. — (A  nitrate  of  mercury  is  di- 
rected to  be  formed  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  mercury  in  eleven 
fluid  drams  of  nitric  acid,  and  this  is  to  be  mixed  with  six  ounces 
of  lard,  and  four  fluid-ounces  of  olive  oil,  melted  together.)  The 
excess  of  acid  converts  the  olive  oil  into  ela'idine,  a  saponiflable 
substance,  which  the  ointment  accordingly  contains.  Citrine  oint- 
ment, though  soft  and  uniform  when  fresh,  becomes  hard  and 
readily  falls  into  a  powder  when  kept.  It  is  a  valuable  application 
to  porriginous  and  other  cutaneous  affections  occurring  on  the 
scalp;  when  diluted  with  six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  ceratum 
cetacei,  it  proves  highly  useful  in  ophthalmia  tarsi  when  smeared 
upon  the  eyelids  at  bed  time,  while  it  prevents  the  gumming  of 
them,  which,  in  this  condition,  constantly  takes  place  during 
sleep. 

Of  Ammonia. 

Spiritus  Ammonice. — (Ten  ounces  of  hydrochl orate  of  ammonia 
and  sixteen  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  mixed  with  three 
pints  of  rectified  spirit,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  three 
pints  distilled  off.) — Used  internally  as  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Dose,  ttixv — f5J. 
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Tinctura  Ammonia  Composita. — (Two  ounces  of  mastic  are  dis- 
solved in  nine  fluid-drams  of  rectified  spirit,  and  fourteen  minims 
of  oil  of  lavender,  four  minims  of  oil  of  amber,  and  a  pint  of 
solution  of  ammonia  are  added  to  the  clear  tincture.)  Use,  as  the 
preceding.     Dose,  ttix — f^fi. 

Linimentum  Ammonia. — (An  ounce  of  solution  of  ammonia 
mixed  with  two  ounces  of  olive  oil.)  A  valuable  stimulating 
liniment 

Of  Pomegranate. 

Decoctum  Granati. — (Two  ounces  of  pomegranate  rind  boiled, 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  distilled  water,  down  to  a  pint  and 
strained.)     Dose,  ffj — ij. 

Of  Fennel. 

Aqua  Funiculi.— (Prepared  as  aqua  anethi.) 

Of  Gentian. 

Mistura  Gentiana  Composita. — (Twelve  fluid-ounces  of  compound 
infusion  of  gentian  mixed  with  six  fluid-ounces  of  compound 
infusion  of  senna  and  two  fluid-ounces  of  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms.)     A  good  tonic  purgative  for  dyspeptic  cases. 

Dose. — f,fj — ij. 

Of  Lactuca  Sativa. 
Extractum  Lactuca. — (Prepared  as  extractura  aconiti.) 

Of  Aloes. 

Enema  Aloes. — (Two  scruples  of  aloes  and  fifteen  grains  of 
carbonate  of  potash  mixed  up  with  half  a  pint  of  barley- water.) 

Of  Wax. 

Ceratum. — (Four  fluid-ounces  of  olive  oil  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  melted  wax.) 
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ADDENDUM. 

In  page  221,  line  14,  insert  the  following  paragraph: — 
An  inferior  kind  of  senna  is  obtained  from  India,  consisting  also 
of  the  leaflets  of  the  C.  elongata,  but  they  are  narrower  than  those 
of  Tinnivelly,  of  a  yellower  colour,  and  many  of  them  much  dis- 
coloured :  there  is  also  a  great  intermixture  of  stalks,  flowers,  and 
pods. 


CORRIGENDA. 

page  line 

14 — 22,  for  spasmodic  convulsion,  read  spasm  and  convulsion. 

42 —  6,  for  cinchona,  read  cinchonia. 

43 — 18,  for  nicotiana,  read  nicotina. 

54 — 34,  yb?- when  the  pain  is  increased  by  heat,  read  when  the  pain  is  not  in- 
creased by  heat. 

70 — 13,  delete  Externally  it  is  used,  etc. — wash. 

83 — 24,  for  greatly  laxative,  read  gently  laxative. 

110 — 31,  for  oxy-sulphuret  of  mercury,  read  oxy-sulphuret  of  antimony. 
Ill — 27,  for  halving,  read  doubling. 

250 — 18,  for  does  distinctly,  read  does  sometimes  distinctly.  jj 

321  before  Humulus  Lupdlus,  insert  URTICACE^E. 

333 — 12,  for  (Juniperi  fructus),  read  Juniperi  Fructus. 
365 — 12,  for  sectorial,  read  suctorial. 
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Euphorbiacese 

Euphorbium 
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Valerianae 
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82 
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32 
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91 
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fort. 
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Invertebrata 
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98 
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53 
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86 
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87 
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88 
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81 
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36 

Margarine  .... 

39 

Leguminosas 

148, 

209 

Marrubium  vulgarc 

300 

Lichenes 

161, 

365 

Mastiche      .... 
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Masticine     .         .        .        . 

Page 

205 

Matico         . 

411 

Maticine      . 

412 

Meeonine     .         .         .         . 

170 

Mel 

381 

boracis 

80 

rosae     .        .         .        . 

227 

Melaleuca  minor 

234 

Melanthaces 

160, 

350 

Menispermaceae  . 

144, 

165 

Mentha  piperita 

297 

pulegium 

299 

viridis    • 

298 

Meuyanthes  trifoliata  . 

282 

Mezerii  cortex 

305 

Merals         • 

65 

Mineral  Waters  • 

392 

Mistura  acacisB 

216 

ammoniaci 

242 

amygdalas 

231 

assai'cetidas 

241 

c  amphorae 

312 

cascarillae  comp. 

314 

cretae 

89 

ferri  comp. 

121 

208 

gentianae  comp. 

435 

guaiaci  . 

199 

moschi   . 

372 

spirit  us  vini  gallici 

136 

Moniordica  elaterium  . 

250 

Mora            . 

323 

Morphia      .         .         .         4 

LI,  169 

178 

bi-meconate  of 

406 

Morphiae  hydrochloras 

177 

Morphia,  sulphate  of   . 

406 

Moms  nigra 

323 

Moschus 

370 

moschiferus   . 

370 

Mucilage 

37 

Mucuna  pmriens 

213 

Mucunae  pubes     • 

213 

Myricine 

382 

Myristicacese 

156 

,  306 

Myristica 

306 

moschata 

306 

Myrosine 

181 

Myrospermum  Peruvianum 

, 

209 

Mynaceae     . 

149 

,  233 

N. 

Naphtaline  . 

332 

Naphtha 

391 

Narceine 

44 

,  170 

Narcotics 

12 

Narcotine     . 

44 

,  169 

Nauclea  Gambir  . 

214 

Nephrodium  filix  mas. 

364 

Nicotiana  tabacum 

290 

Nicotina 

42 

,  291 

Nux  vomica 

277 

Oil  of  balsam  of  Peru  .    Page  209 

bergamot  .        .       46,  191 

bitter  almonds  .  .  .  230 
cajuput  .  .  .46,  234 
caraway  ....  238 
chamomile  .  .  .  266 
cinnamon  .         .         .     308 

cloves  ....  236 
copaiba  ....  225 
cummin  ....  244 
juniper  ....  333 
lavender  .  .  .  246,  297 
lemon  ...  46,  188 
mint  .         .         .46,  299 

mustard  .  .  .  .181 
nutmegs  ....  306 
origanum  .         .       46,  301 

peppermint  .  .  46,  298 
potatoes  ....  264 
rosemary  .         .         .46,  300 

rue 200 

sweet  almonds  .         .251 

turpentine  .         .        46,  329 

valerian     .         .         .     408,  246 

Oils,  essential,  chem.  chars,  of      .       46 

mode  of  preparation     47 

typical  constitution  of  46 

153,  275 
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GDnanthic  ether 
Oil  of  allspice 
anise 
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Oleaceas 
Olea  Europsea 
Oleine 
Oleum  gethereum 

anisi 

anthemidis 

amygdalae 

aurantii 

bergamii    . 

cajuputi     . 

carui 

caryophylli 

cinnamomi 

jecoris  aselli 

juniperi 

lavandulse 

limonum 

menthaj  piperita? 
pulegii 
viridis 

myristicas 

olivas 

origani 

pirnentae    . 

ricini 

rosmarini 

sambuci     . 

snccini 

terebinthina? 

purif. 

tiglii 
Olibanum     . 
Opium 
Opoponax    . 

chironiuni 

Organic  neutral  principles,  mode 

of  extraction    .        .        .        . 
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Origanum  vulgare 

.    Page  301 

Plumbum     . 

.    Pa 

ge    91 

Ornus  Europaga 

.     276 

Plumbi  acetas 

94 

Ostrrea  edulis 

.     375 

carbonas 

93 

Ovis  aries     . 

.     372 

chloridum 

92 

Ovum 

.     374 

iodidum 

91 

Oxalic  acid 

.      147,  197 

oxydum 

hydratum 

92 

Oxalis  acetosella 

.     197 

. 

.       93 

Oxyrnel 

.     381 

Polygalaceae 

.       14 

5,  182 

scilla? 

.     345 

Polygala  senega  . 

.     182 

P. 

Polygonaceas 

.     410 

Polygonum  bistorta 

.     410 

Pachydermata 

.      369,  373 

Populine 

.       45 

Palmaceae    . 

.      160,  356 

Potassii  bromidum 

.       67 

Palmine 

.     317 

ferrocyanidum 

.       68 

Papaveraceae        .         .      1 

44,  166,  406 

iodidum 

66 

Papaveris  capsulae 

.     166 

sulphuretum    . 

.       65 

Papaver  Bhaeas    . 

.     178 

Potassium    . 

65 

somniferum    . 

.     166 

Potassas  acetas     .     .   . 

74 

ParafBne 

332 

bicarbonas 

.      71 

Paranaphtaline     . 

332 

bisulphas 

72 

Pareirae  radix 

166 

bitartras 

75 

Paulina  sorbilis    . 

418 

carbonas 

70 

Pectic  acid  . 

245 

chloras   . 

74 

Pectin 

38 

hydras    . 

70 

Petroleum   . 

50 

nitras 

73 

Phasianus  gallus 

374 

sulphas  . 

72 

Phosphorus 

51 

tartras     .         , 

75 

Physeter  macrocephalus 

373 

Potentilla  tormentilla 

228 

Picrsena  excelsa 

203 

Principles,  neutral  organic 

43 

Pilulae  aloes  comp. 

349 

of  vegetables 

35 

aloe's  cum  Myrrha 

.     20 

8,  349 

common  to  all 

35 

cambogias  comp. 

192 

peculiar  to  some 

39 

conii  comp. 

247 

Proof  spirit 

135 

ferri  comp. 

122,  208 

Prima 

232 

galbani  comp.  . 

208,  243 

Prunus  domesticus 

232 

hydrargyri 

.     107 

Pseudomorphia    . 

170 

hydrargyri  chlorid.  c 

omp.      110 

Pterocarpus  erinaceus 

214 

iodidi 

.     108 

santalinus 

213 

ipecacuanhas  comp. 

177,  263 

Pterocarpi  lignum 

213 

rhei  compos. 

208,  304 

Pulvis  aloes  comp. 

349 

sagapeni  comp. 

.     242 

antimonii  comp. 

128 

saponis  compos. 

.     177 

cinnamomi  comp. 

.      30i 

1,  320 

scillae  compos.  . 

.     345 

cretce  comp. 

8< 

,  320 

styracis  comp.  . 

177,  273 

cum  opio 

177 

Pimenta       . 

.     237 

ipecacuanhas  comp. 

17: 

,263 

Pimpinella  anisum 

.     258 

jalapae  compos. 

284 

Pinus           . 

.     327 

kino  compos. 

'.     177 

,  215 

abies 

•     327 

scammonii  compos. 

285 

sylvestris   . 

.     328 

tragacanthae  comp. 

212 

pinaster     . 

.     328 

Punica  granatum 

233 

palustris     . 

.     328 

Pyrethri  radix 

267 

balsamea   . 

.     328 

Pyrolaceae    . 

153 

,272 

Piperaceas            .         .       15 

7,  319,411 

Piper  angustifolium 

.     411 

cubeba 

.     320 

Q 

longum 

.     320 

nigrum 

.     319 

Quassia        . 

203 

Piperina                                 4 

4,  266,  319 

Quassine      .         .         .         . 

45 

,203 

Pistacia  lentiscus 

.     204 

Quercus  cortex     . 

325 

terebinthus 

.     205 

Quercus  infectoria 

325 

Pix  abietina 

.     329 

pedunculata    . 

324 

liquida 

.     332 

Quina           . 

42 

254 

nigra     .... 

.     332 

Quinaj  di-sulphas 

258 

Plaster  isinglass  . 

422 

Quinine,  valerianate  of 

408 
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Ranunculaceae 
Red  cinchonic 
Refrigerants 
Resina 
Resinine 
Retinaphtha 
Retinole 
Retinyle 
Rhaeas 
Rhamnaceae 
Rhamni  baccae 
Rhamnus  cartharticus 
Rhei  radix   . 
Rhetuo  compactnm 
emodi 
palmatam 
Rhus  toxicodendron 
Ricinus  communis 
Rocella  tinctoria  . 
Rodentia 
Rosacea; 
Rosa  canina 

centifolia     . 

gallica 
Rosae.  centifolia;  petala 
Rosmarinus  officinalis 
Rosniarini  cacumina 
Rubefacients 
Rumex  acetosa     . 
Ruminantia 
Rutaceae 
Rata  graveolens 
Rutse  folia    . 


Sabadilla 

Sabadillina 

Saccharum 

officinarum 

Sacchari  faex 

Sagapenum 

Sago    . 

Sagus  Rumphii    . 

Sabxaeeae    . 

Salicine 

Salix 

Sambuci  flores 

Sambncus  nigra 

Sanguisuga  medicinalis 
officinalis 

Sapo    . 

Sarsaparilla 

Brazilian 
Honduras 
Jamaica 
Lima 
Vera  Cruz 

Sarzae  radix 

Sassafras  officinalis 
radix     . 

Savine 

Scammonium 


Page  us,  161 

.  255 
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.  331 

.  331 

.  331 
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.  301 
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.  227 
.  299 
.  300 
.  30 
.  301 
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.  200 
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.  354 

.  354 

•  363 

.  363 
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240,  241 

.  356 

.  356 

.  416 
45,  416 

.  416 

.  252 

.  252 

.  383 

.  383 

.  82 

.  340 

.  341 

.  341 

.  341 

.  341 

.  342 

.  340 

.  308 

.  309 

.  334 

.  284 


Scilla  ....  Page  344 
Scillitine 344 

Scoparius  .  .  .  .  .210 
Scrophulariaceae  .        .155,  294 

Secale  cereale  ....  360 
Sedatives  .  .  .  .  .10 
Senegas  radix  .         .         .182 

Sencgine 183 

Senna 220 

Alexandrian      .         .         .     220 

Tripoli       .         .         .         .221 

East  Indian       .         .         .221 

Serpentariaa  radix         .         .         .     313 

Sevum 372 

Sialagogues  ....       23 

Simarubacea2  .  .  .148,  202 
Simaruba  amara  ....  202 
Simarubee  radicis  cortex  .  .  202 
Sinapis  nigra  .  .  .  .180 
semina  •  •  •  -180 
Sinapisine    •         .         .         .         .181 

SinapoUne 181 

Sinnamine    •         •         •         •         -181 

Smilaceae     .         .         .         .159,  340 

Smilacine     ....       45,  342 

Smilax  officinalis  .         .         .     340 

medica     ....     340 

syphilitica         .         .         .     340 

Sodae  acetas         ....       80 

biboras       .         .         .         .79 

bicarbonas  ...       78 

carbonas     .         .         .         .79 

exsiccata      .        .       78 

phosphas     •  .         .78 

potassio-tartras  .         .        .80 

sulphas        .         .         .         .81 

Sodium 76 

Sodii  chloridum  ....  76 
Solanaceae  .  .  .  .154, 285 
Solania  ....  43,  293 
Solanum  dulcamara  .  .  .  292 
Spermcedia  clavus  .  .  .  360 
Spigelia  Marilandica  .  .  .  280 
Spigelian  radix  ....  280 
Spigeliaceae  .         .         .      154,  280 

Spiritus 135 

aetheris  nitrici  .         .139 

sulphurici  comp.  .     138 

ammoniae        .         .        .     434 

aromaticus       .     132 

fcetidus     .         .     132 

anisi         ....     239 

armoraciae  comp.      .        .180 

carui        .         .         .         .238 

cinnamomi       .         .         .     308 

juniperi  comp.  .         .     333 

lavandulae         .         ,         .     297 

menthae  piperitae      .        .     298 

pulegii        .         .     299 

viridis         .         .     299 

myristicae         .         .         .306 

pimentae  .         .         .     237 

rectificatus       .         .         .135 

rosmarini  .         .         .     300 
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Spiritus  tenuior   . 

Page  135 

Tinctura  assafcetidae 

Page  241 

vini  gallici 

.     135 

aurantii 

188 

Spongia 

.     421 

balsami  tolutani 

210 

officinalis 

.     420 

benzoini  comp. 

. 

274 

Squilla  maritima 

.     344 

calumbae 

166 

Stannum 

.     112 

camphorae 

312 

Staphisagriae  semina    . 

.     163 

comp. 

312 

,  177 

Starch 

.       36 

cantharidis     . 

. 

377 

lichen 

.     365 

capsici 

. 

294 

Stearine 

.       39 

cardamomi     . 

336 

Stearoptene 

.       46 

comp. 

336 

Stimulants  . 

6 

cascarillae 

314 

Stramonii  foha    . 

.     290 

castorei 

370 

semina 

.     289 

catechu 

217 

Stramonia 

.     289 

cinchonae 

257 

Strychnia     . 

43,  278 

comp. 

257 

Strychnos  mix  vomica 

.     277 

cinnamomi    . 

308 

Styraceae      ...       1 

53,  272,  408 

cinnamomi  comp. 

.     308 

,  320 

Styrax 

.     273 

colchici 

352 

colatus 

.     273 

comp. 

352 

benzoin 

.     273 

conii 

247 

Succinum     . 

.     140 

cubebae 

, 

321 

Sugar,  cane 

.       37 

digitalis 

296 

grape 

.       37 

ferri  ammonio  chic 

ridi  . 

120 

manna 

.       37 

sesqui-chlorid 

i 

122 

Sulphur 

.       52 

gallae 

327 

sublimatum 

.       52 

gentianae  comp. 

281 

iodide  of 

.     387 

guaiaci 

199 

Sus  scrofa    . 

.     373 

comp. 

199 

Syrupus 

.     364 

hellebori 

162 

althaeae     • 

.     186 

hyoscyami 

. 

287 

aurantii  . 

.     188 

iodinii  comp. 

55 

croci 

.     340 

jalapae   . 

284 

limonum 

•     189 

kino 

215 

mori 

.     324 

lavandulae  comp. 

297 

papaveris 

.     167 

lupuli     . 

321 

rhamni    . 

.     204  • 

nryrrhae 

208 

rhasados 

.     179 

opii 

177 

rosse 

.     228 

rhei  composita 

304 

sarzae 

.     343 

scillae     • 

345 

sennse 

.     223 

sennae  comp.  . 

223 

tolutanus 

.     210 

serpentariae    . 

313 

zingiberis 

.     336 

Valerianae 

264 

T. 

comp. 

265 

zingiberis 

336 

Tabacum 

.     291 

Tonics 

14 

Tamarindus  Indica 

.     218 

Tormentilla . 

228 

Tamarindus 

.     219 

Torula  cerevisiae  . 

140 

Taraxacum  dens  leonis 

.     268 

Toxicodendron  folia     . 

206 

Tephrosia  Apolhnea    . 

.     221 

Tragacantha 

212 

Terebinthaceas 

148,  204 

Triticum  vulgare 

357 

Terebinthus  Canadensis 

.     328 

Tussilago 

265 

Chia 

.     205 

farfara . 

265 

vulgaris 

.     328 

II. 

Testae 

.     375 

Thebaia 

42,  169 

Ulmaceas     .        .        .        . 

157 

,324 

Theine 

44,  417 

Ulmus  campestris 

324 

Theobromine 

44,  418 

Ulmi  cortex 

324 

Therapeutical  introduction 

1 

Umbelhferae 

150 

237 

Thiosinnamine     .         . 

.     181 

Unguentum  antimonii-tart. 

130 

Thymelaceae 

156,305 

cantharidis 

378 

Tinctura  aloes 

.     349 

cetacei 

374 

comp.    . 

.     349 

creasoti    . 

51 

ammoniae  comp. 

.     434 

elemi 

209 

329 
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Unguentum  gallse  comp.   Page  177 

327 

Vertebrate  . 

Page  369 

hydrargyri  fort. 

107 

Vesicants     . 

30 

amnionic  - 

Vinum        . 

193 

chloridi 

113 

aloes 

349 

bin-iodidi 

109 

antim.  tart. 

130 

iodidi 

108 

colcbici    • 

352 

mitius     . 

107 

ipecacuanha?     . 

263 

nitratis 

434 

opii 

177 

nitrico-ox- 

veratri 

354 

ydi 

434 

Xericum  . 

194 

iodinii  comp.    . 

55 

Vitaceae 

147,  193 

picis  liquidse     . 

332 

Vitis  vinifera 

.     193 

picis  nigra 

333 

plumbi  comp.    . 

434 

W. 

plumbi  iod. 
sambuci   . 

92 

252 

Wash  black 

.     116 

sulpliuris . 

comp. 
veratri 

52 

yellow 

.     116 

52 
354 

Waters  mineral    . 
Winteri  cortex     . 

.     392 
.     405 

zinci         .         . 

101 

Z 

Urticacese 

• 

412 

Uva    . 

193 

Zincum 

.     100 

Uva  ursi 

271 

Zinci  chloridum  . 

.     388 

V. 

oxydum 

.     100 

sulphas 

.     101 

Valerianaeese        .         .       151, 264 

,407 

Zinc,  valerianate  of 

.     407 

Valeriana  officinalis     . 

264 

Zingiber 

.     335 

Valerianates 

407 

Zingiber  officinalis 

.     334 

Veratria 

43 

,  355 

Zingiberacea? 

.      158,  334 

Veratrum  album .... 

352 

Zygophyllaceae     . 

.      147,  197 
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directions  for  preparing  substances  are  usually  confined  to  the  best  method,  so  that  brevity  and 
selectness  are  combined.  The  size  and  the  price  of  this  little  work,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits, 
commGnd  it  to  every  student  of  Chemistry." — Lancet. 


Completion  of  Mr.  Quain's  Work  on  the  Arteries. 

THE    ANATOMY    OF    THE    ARTERIES     OF    THE 
HUMAN  BODY, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  PATHOLOGY   AND  OPERATIVE  SURGERY; 
WITH    A    SERIES   OF    LITHOGRAPHIC    DRAWINGS,   THE   SIZE   OF    NATURE. 

BY  RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  and  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital. 

The  Drawings  from  Nature  and  on  Stone,  by  Joseph  Macxise,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

The  Work  consists  of  an  Octavo  Volume  of  Letter-Press,  and  Eighty-seven  Plates  Imperial 
Folio  (27  by  21£  inches).  It  may  be  had  as  follows :— In  17  Parts,  price  10/.  12s.  ;  Half- 
bound  Morocco,  gilt  top,  13Z.  Either  with  the  Plates  in  Two  Volumes,  folded  into  half 
their  full  size,  or  with  the  Plates  in  One  Volume  unfolded. 

"To  every  operating  Surgeon  and  every  Anatomist  its  possession  is  essential;  and  into  all 
public  libraries  it  must  command  admission  as  the  unquestioned  standard  authority  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Human  Body."— Forbes'  Medical  Review,  No.  38. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 


TEXT    BOOKS. 


Physiology. 

MULLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  with  Notes, 

By  WILLIAM  BALY,  M.D.  Steel  Plates  and  very  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
2  thick  Vols.,  8vo.,  20s.  each. 

"  We  do,  however,  recommend  it  very  strongly,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  th  t  it 
will  supersede  all  other  works  as  a  Text  Book  for  Lectures,  and  one  of  reference  for  students.  It 
steers  a  middle  course  between  the  superficial  brevity  of  many  of  our  modern  works,  and  the 
pleouastic  and  metaphysical  jargon  of  Burdach."— Med.  Chir.  Review,  April,  1838. 

In  preparation,  and  to  he  ready  before  Christmas, 

AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ADVANCES    MADE    DURING   THE 

LAST  THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  GENERATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  being  an  APPENDIX  TO  MULLER'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  By 
WILLIAM    BALY,  M.D.     8vo,  with  Illustrations. 


Anatomy. 

QUAIN'S  (DR.)  ANATOMY.     Fifth  Edition.     Edited  by  Dr.  Sharpey 

and  Mr.  Quain.  Part  II.,  containing  the  FASCIAE,  VESSELS,  and  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM  ;  Also  the  COMPLETION  of  the  GENERAL  ANATOMY,  8vo.  {In 
October.)  Part  I.,  already  published,  Price  13s.  Part  III.,  completing  the  "Work,  will 
be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


Dissection. 

ELLIS'S  DEMONSTRATIONS    OF  ANATOMY  ;    A  Guide   to    the 

Dissection  of  the  Human  Eody.     One  Volume,  Small  8vo,  12s. 

"  We  think  Mr.  Ellis's  '  Demonstrations  '  are  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  we  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of  every  member 
of  the  profession.  We  are  convinced  that  it  will  quickly  become  the  general  Text  Book  of  every 
working  student  in  anatomy."— British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


Midwifery. 

MURPHY'S    (PROFESSOR),    LECTURES     ON    NATURAL    AND 

DIFFICULT    PARTURITION.     One     Volume,   8vo,    with   Numerous  Engravings. 
{In  October.} 

DR.  DAVID  D.  DAVIS'S  ELEMENTS  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE, 

Second  Edition.     With  a  4to  Volume  containing  all   the  Plates  of  the  original  4to 
Edition.     11.   7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Having,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  accumulated  a  mass  of  important  facts,  Dr.  Davis  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  established  practitioners,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  all  the  junior  members 
of  the  Profession,  for  thus  presenting  to  them,  in  an  agreeable  form,  the  results  of  an  experience 
which  it  can  be  the  lot  of  few,  even  eminent  physicians,  to  enjoy." — Notice  of  the  First  Edition. — 
Lancet,  Sept.  22,  1832. 


Diseases  of  the  Xiungs. 

WALSHE'S  (Dr.  W.  H.)  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 

OF  THE  LUNGS.     Fcap.  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  treatise  is  one  of  extraordinary  merit.  Indeed  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  exists 
in  no  language  any  work  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  suited  for  students, 
so  clear  and  precise,  and  at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive  and  practical,  as  this." — British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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TEXT  BOOKS— CONTINUED. 


Surgical  Anatomy. 

MORTON'S    SURGICAL   ANATOMY    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL  RE- 
GIONS.    Royal  8vo.     Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

PERINEUM.     Four  Plates  and  Three  Woodcuts.    6s.  plain,  7s.  6d. 

coloured.  , 

GROIN,  FEMORAL  AND  POPLITEAL  REGIONS.    Eight    Plates 

and  Eleven  Wood  Engravings.     9s.  plain,  13s.  coloured. 

INGUINAL    HERNIA,  TESTIS  AND  ITS    COVERINGS.     Five 

Plates  and  Eleven  Woodcuts.     12s.  coloured,  9s.  plain. 

THE  HEAD  AND  NECK,  THE  AXILLA,  AND  BEND  OF  THE 

ELBOW.     Eight  Plates.     13s.  coloured,  7s.  6d.  plain. 

"  The  production  (volume  on  the  Groin)  is  altogether  one  which  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend  to  the  working  student.  *  *  *  The  work  will  constitute  a  complete  and 
elaborate  treatise,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful  to  surgeons  in  general." — British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review, 

"  The  present  work  (InguinaljHernire)  is  a  worthy  successor  to  those  (on  the  Groin  and  Perinseum), 
aad  will  prove,  we  do  not  doubt,  as  great  a  favourite  with  students."— Med.Chir.Rev.,  April  1841. 


Dressing:  and  Bandaging*. 

CUTLER'S  SURGEON'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  IN  DRESSING 
AND  IN  THE  METHODIC  APPLICATION  OF  BANDAGES.  Second  Edition. 
100  Engravings  on  Wood.     Fcap.  8vo.,  6s.  6c?. 

"  This  appears  to  be  a  valuable  little  treatise.  The  Author  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  in 
procuring  correct  descriptions  of  all  the  surgical  apparatus  at  present  employed  in  bandaging  and 
dressing,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  given  numerous  illustrations  in  the  form  of  well- 
executed  woodcuts,  and  has  altogether  produced  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  useful,  and  by  no 
means  an  expensive  publication.''— Medical  Oazette,  Nov.  15,  1834. 


materia  Medica. 

BALLARD   <fc  GARROD'S   ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA 

AND  THERAPEUTICS.  One  Vol.  8vo.  (about  450  pages).    (On  the  1st  of  October.) 


Botany. 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY  ;  Structural,  Physiological, 

Systematical,  and  Medical.  Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  First  Principles  of  Botany. 
With  many  hundred  Figures  on  Wood.     8vo.3  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  skill  of  the  wood-engraver  has  enabled  the  Author  to  fill  his  pages  with  Illustrations, 
explanatory  not  only  of  the  technical  terms  employed  in  Botany,  but  also  of  the  natural  orders  of 
Plants.  An  analysis  of  the  latter  upon  the  plan  of  Lamarck ;  an  account  of  De  Candolle's  cele- 
brated system  of  arrangement,  into  which  a  large  number  of  Woodcuts  are  introduced,  and  some 
new  views,  relating  to  natural  classification,  are  added  to  the  matter  to  be  found  in  previous 
editions." — Pre/ace. 


Chemistry. 

TURNER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTY.     Seventh  Edition.     Edited 

by  Justus  Liebig,  M.D. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  and 
William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
1  thick  Vol.  8vo.,  11.  8s. 

"  As  a  compendium  of  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  and  a  text-book  for  all  beginners,  we 
consider  it  as  unequalled  by  any  in  the  English  laDguage,  and  we  even  doubt  whether  there  are 
any  of  the  Foreign  manuals,  of  an  equal  size,  which  can  venture  to  compete  with  it."— Chemical 
Gazette,  Dec.  l,  1842. 
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TEXT  BOOKS— CONTINUED. 


Chemistry. 

GREGORY'S  (Dr.)  OUTLINES    OF  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  Use  of 

Students.     Fcap.  8vo.,  12s.    Or  separately,  Part  I.  (Inorganic  Chemistry),  Price  5s. 
Part  II.  (Organic  Chemistry),  Price  7s. 


Chemical  Analysis. 

TARXELL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  QUALI- 
TATIVE and  QUANTITATIVE.  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  200  pages.     8vo.,  14s.  cloth. 


PROFESSOR  LIEBIG'S  WORKS. 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  AND  ITS  RELATIONS 

TO  COMMERCE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  AGRICULTURE.  By  Justus  Liebig, 
M.D.,  Professor'of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited  by  John  Gardner, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Chemical  Society.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  6c?. 

"  That  the  public  will  discover  its  merits,  and  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  drawing-room  as 
well  as  the  library,  and  be  equally  prized  by  the  advanced  man  of  science  and  the  student,  we 
venture  to  say  is  certain ;  and  it  must  increase  the  respect  entertained  for  Chemistry  wherever 
it  is  read." — Chemical  Gazette. 


FAMILIAR    LETTERS    ON    CHEMISTRY,     SECOND     SERIES. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  GENERAL  LAWS  OP  THE 
SCIENCE.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen.     Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.D.     Fcap.  8vo.,  5s. 

"  The  plan  of  the  Letters  is  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  their  style.  The  Author  sets  out  with 
a  general  consideration  of  Chemistry ;  and  of  the  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled  among  the  other 
sciences;  treats  shortly  of  chemical  affinity  and  chemical  equivalents,  illustrating  the  symbols 
and  formulae  by  which  these  affinities  are  expressed;  explains  the  atomic  theory;  considers  the 
relations  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  gravity  to  chemical  force,  and  shows  wherein  these  forces 
differ  from  what  has  been  called  the  vital  principle ;  and  lastly,  discusses  the  transformations 
— fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  decay — which  take  place  in  organic  bodies  when  removed  from 
the  influence  of  vitality." — Chambers'  Journal. 


ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY;  or,  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICA- 
TIONS TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  Edited,  from  the  Author's 
Manuscript,  by  "William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Second  Edition.     8vo.,  9s.  6c?.  cloth. 

"  While  we  have  given  but  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this  original  and  profound  work,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  rich  store  of  interesting  matter  which  it 
contains.  The  chemist,  the  physiologist,  the  medical  man,  and  the  agriculturist,  will  all  find  in 
this  volume  many  new  ideas  and  many  useful  practical  remarks.  It  is  the  first  specimen  of  what 
modern  Organic  Chemistry  is  capable  of  doing  for  Physiology ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
from  its  appearance,  Physiology  will  date  a  new  era  in  her  advance."—  Quarterly  Review,  No.  139. 


CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  AGRICULTURE  AND 

PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited,  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  with  large  additions  and  numerous  alterations.  8vo., 
10s.  6c?.  cloth. 

"A  book  infinitely  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  unlike  them." 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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CHEMICAL  WORKS— continued. 


introduction  to  Iiieoigr's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

LECTURES  TO   FARMERS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Alexander  Petzholdt.     1  Vol.,  small  8vo.,  7s.  6c?. 

"The  author  does  not  overload  his  subject  with  needless  details,  which  is  the  vice  of  some  such 
books,  but  he  confines  the  reader  to  those  points  only  which  he  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with, 
and  these  he  explains  in  a  clear  and  simple  way  ."—Gardeners'"  Chronicle. 


Plattner  on  tbe  Blowpipe. 
THE   USE    OF   THE   BLOWPIPE    IN   THE   EXAMINATION  OF 

MINERALS,   ORES,    FURNACE     PRODUCTS,    AND    OTHER    METALLIC 
COMBINATIONS.     By  Professor  C.  F.  Plattner,  Assay-Master  at  the  Royal  Freyberg 
Smelting  Works.     Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  James  Sheridan 
Muspratt,  of  the  University  College  and   Giessen  Laboratories.     With  a  Preface  by 
Professor  Liebig.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood  Engravings.     1  Vol.,  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 
"  This  instrument  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  chemist,  geologist,  and  mineralogist,  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining,  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  ail  the  constituents  of  a  mineral. 
Mr.  Plattner's  work  is  the  simplest  and  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as,  besides  the  methods  of 
Galen,  Berzelius,  and  Gustavus  Rose,  it  embraces  the  valuable  results  of  his  own  practical  expe- 
rience.   The  translated  edition  is  still  further  enlarged  by  Dr.  Muspratt's  annotations." — Liebig, 


Parnell's  Applied  Chemistry. 

APPLIED    CHEMISTRY;    IN    MANUFACTURES,   ARTS,    AND 

DOMESTIC*   ECONOMY.      Edited   by  E.  A.  Parnell,  ?  Author  of  "  Elements   of 
Chemical  Analysis."     With  numerous  Wood  Engravings  and  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.,  13s.  cloth  lettered,  contains : — 
Preliminary   Observations — Gas    Illumination — Preservation   of  Wood — Dyeing 
and  Calico  Printing. 

Vol.  II.,  13s.  cloth  lettered,  contains  :— 
Glass — Starch — Tanning — Caoutchouc — Borax  and    the    Boracic   Lagoons — Soap 
— Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Soda. 

Vol.  III.  will  contain  : — Dyeing  Materials. 


Presenilis  and  Will's  Alkalimetry. 

NEW   METHODS    OF   ALKALIMETRY,  and    of   determining  the 

Commercial  Value  of  Acids,  and  Manganese.  By  Drs.  Fresenius  and  Will, 
Chemical  Assistants  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited  by  J.  Lloyd  Bullock,  Member 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  late  of  the  Giessen  and  Paris  Laboratories.  12mo., 
4s.  cloth. 

"This  little  work  will  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to  Calico  Printers,  Bleachers,  Dyers, 
Manufacturers  of  Soap,  Paper,  and  Prussiate  of  Potash ;  also  to  Chemists,  and  to  Dealers  in 
Alkalies,  Acids,  &c." 


Tones  on  Gout  and  Gravel. 

APPLICATION  OF  LIEBIG'S  PHYSIOLOGY,  TO  THE  PRE- 
VENTION AND  CURE  OF  GRAVEL,  CALCULUS,  AND  GOUT.  By  H.  Bence 
Jones,  M.A.,  Cantab.  ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London  ;  and 
Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society.     8vo.,  6s. 

"In  thus  expressing  our  opinion  of  the  practical  value  of  this  publication,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  ourselves  supported  by  Professor  Liebig  himself,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence  and 
sanction,  a  translation  into  German  is  now  preparing."— Pharmaceut.  Journal. 
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New  Chemical  Tables. 

TABLES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  COMPOUND  BODIES. 

Systematically  arranged  and  adapted    as  Tables  of  Equivalents,  or  as  Chemical  Labels. 
By  Charles  Button  and  Warren  De-la-Ruk.     Folio,  Part  I.,  4s. 


PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR  LIBBIG.     A  LINE  ENGRAVING  by 

Rauch,  after  a  Drawing  by  Trautschold.    Price  7s.  6d. 
"  This  is  an  admirable  likeness  of  Professor  Liebig."—  Lancet. 


New  Edition  of  Young's  Natural  Philosophy. 

LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  MECHA- 
NICAL ARTS.  By  T.  Young,  M.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  References  and  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Lond.  and  Edinb.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Complete  in  1  Volume,  8vo.,  with  an  8vo.  Volume  of  Plates.  11.  4s.  cloth.  (Early  in 
October.) 

"All  who  seek  information  should  know  that  Young  is  not  merely  a  popular  writer,  but  by  far 
the  most  popular  of  those  whose  accuracy  can  be  relied  on  in  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  and  who 
have  actually  written  through  that  range."— Athenmum. 


Gardner  on  the  Steam  Sogine. 

THE    STEAM   ENGINE,  Explained  and  Illustrated :   with  an  Account 

of  its  Invention  and  Progressive  Improvement,  and  its  Application  to  Navigation  and 
Railways :  including  also  a  Memoir  of  Watt.  Seventh  Edition.  Illustrated  by 
Numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  a  Portrait  of  Watt.     8vo,  cloth,  125. 


Classical   Dictionaries. 


A   DICTIONARY    OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND 

MYTHOLOGY.     Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.     Medium  8vo.,  with  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood.     Vol.  I.,  price  36s.,  cloth.     To  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  pronouncing  any  formal  eulogium  on  thi3  new  Classical  Dictionary,  for,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  only  one  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name  in  our  language;  and  as  such  it  must 
form  part  of  the  library  of  every  student  who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mind  of 
Antiquity." — Atheneeum. 


A    DICTIONARY    OF     GREEK   AND    ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.     Illustrated  by  nearly  Five  Hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.     Medium  8vo.,  price  36s.  cloth. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  this  Dictionary  throughout;  but  the  articles  which  we 
have  consulted  appear  to  us  admirably  done :  they  are  terse  in  style,  and  pregnant,  yet  not  cum- 
biously  so,  with  accurate  knowledge;— the  best  and  latest  authorities  are  constantly  cited.  It  was 
a  work  much  wanted,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  young  student,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  (it  is  a 
single,  handsome,  double-columned  8vo.)  will  be  most  acceptable  on  the  library-table  of  every 
scholar." — Quarterly  Review. 


Guide  to  the  Stars. 

TWELVE  PLANISPHERES,  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Stars  for  every 

Night  in  the  year,  with  an  Introduction.     8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
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NOW    COMPLETE. 

In  Two  Vols,  royal  folio,  half -bound  morocco,  gilt  tops,  price  \2l.  plain,  20/.  coloured. 

A  SERIES  OF 

ANATOMICAL   PLATES, 

in  H{fl)Offrap?>i> ; 
WITH  REFERENCES  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  COMMENTS, 

ILLUSTRATING 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
EDITED  BY  JONES  QUAIN,  M.D., 

AND 

ERASMUS  WILSON, 

LECTURER    ON   ANATOMY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY    AT    THE    MIDDLESEX   HOSPITAL. 
THE   WORK    MAY    ALSO    BE    HAD    IN   SEPARATE    PORTIONS,    AS    FOLLOWS  : 


THE  MUSCLES  of  the  HUMAN  BODY. 
Royal  Folio,  51  Plates.  21.  16s.  plain  ; 
5/.  5s.  full  coloured. 

THE  VESSELS  of  the  HUMAN  BODY. 
Royal  Folio,  50  Plates.  21. 14s.  plain  ; 
31.  18s.  with  the  vessels  coloured. 

THE  NERVES  of  the  HUMAN  BODY. 
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